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here is how you can 
contribute to the work of... 


Chartered by the Congress of the United States. The American National Theatre and 4 
Academy is dedicated to bring the best in the theatre to every state of the Union. ) 
' 
; 
You can participate in realizing this goal by becoming an active ANTA member. 
There are various types of membership. Select the one in which you can participate, i 
t 
and join ANTA now. 4 
‘e 
SUBSCRIBING MEMBERSHIP open t every individual interested i T H F 
reating an American national theatre by lending his active support 
Annual dues $1 
GROUP MEMBERSHIP open to professional, community and educa A M F R | CA N 
tional theatre producin 1 groups wh wish f¢ support ANTA 16 O UNit 
Annual dues $25 
CORPORATE MEMBERSHIP is by election of the Board of Directors N AT | O N AL 
n recommendation of the Membership Committee. These member 
ire the voting body of ANTA, limited in number to 500 by the cor 
ORGANIZATIONAL MEMBERSHIP open to business organizations T H E AT R E 
wishing to support the theatre Annual dues $1 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP « pen f ( rporate Members in lie tf onnua AN D 
jue: r to any individual wh contributes in excess of $50 
All membership fees, as well as other contributions, are deductit 
ror income tax purposes Ar ANTA membership inclu 1eS8 O subscrig ACA D F MY 
+ r + Theatre Arte 
LIFE Chartered by the Congress of the ted State 139 W. 44 STREET “i 


ORGANIZATIONAL wom Oa aex | 


GROUP 
SUBSCRIBING 


Make checks payable to A. N. T. A. 





“DELECTABLE .. . DELIGHTFUL .. . BRIL- | 
LIANT . . . FASCINATING’’ 

John Mason Brown, Saturday Review 
“PLAUTUS ON THE BOULEVARDS ... JOHN 
BUNYAN GOOSED BY RABELAIS INTO A LARGE 
LAUGH ... A GREAT PLAY’’ 

Gilbert W. Gabriel, Theatre Arts 






ALFRED de LIAGRE, Jr. presents current 
JEAN GIRAUDOUX'S index 
Comedy 
Adopted by MAURICE VALENCY 


with 
MARTITA JOHN ESTELLE VLADIMIR 
HUNT CARRADINE WINWOOD SOKOLOFF 


BELASCO Theatre, 44th Street East of Broadway 
Evenings 8:40. Matinees Weds, & Sat. 2:40. ¢ It's always a good idea to check a news- 
paper to make sure that the play you want 


hasn't moved since we went to press. 









The Playwrights’ Company 


MAXWELL ANDERSON - ELMER RICE 
ROBERT E. SHERWOOD - KURT WEILL 


en mae wad 
HARRISON REDMAN 

Anne of the 
Thousand Days” 


by MAXWELL ANDERSON 
Directed by H. C. POTTER 
with Percy Waram * John Williams 
SHUBERT Theatre + 44th St. W. of B'way 
vgs. 6:40, Matinees Thurs. & Sat. 2:40 


ALL FOR LOVE (Jan. 22, 1949)—The Hartmans 
and Bert Wheeler in a so-so revue. Mark 
Hellinger, B’way & 51 St. 


ALONG FIFTH AVENUE (Jan. 13, 1949)—An- 
other fairish revue. Nancy Walker, Hank Ladd. 
imperial, 45 St W of B'way. 


ANNE OF THE THOUSAND DAYS (Dec. 8, 1948) 
—Maxwell Anderson's moving study of Henry 
Vill and Anne Boleyn. Rex Harrison, Joyce 
Redman. Shubert, 44 St W of B'way. 


AS THE GIRLS GO (Nov. 13, 1948)—Bobby 
| Clark in a huge Ziegfeldian musical. Girls, 
girls, girls. Winter Garden, B'way & 50 St. 


* Leland Hayward A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE (Dec. 3,1947)— 





| 

y presents Tennessee Williams’ prizewinner is still one of 
, the best in years. Barrymore, 47 St W of 
" B'way. 

: 

' 

, AT WAR WITH THE ARMY (Mar. 1, 1949)—A 
tle moderately enjoyable farce spoofing life in 
El A ploy by THOMAS HEGGEN & JOSHUA LOGAN uniform. Booth, 45 St W of B'way. 
1 (Based on the novel by Thomas Heggen) 
“ 
: wie DAVID WAYNE ) 

1 BORN YESTERDAY (Feb. 4, 1946)—1n its fourth 
sy ROBERT KEITH ad WILLIAM HARRIGAN year, a little worn but always funny. Henry 
| Directed by Joshua Logan Miller's, 43 St E of B'way. 


Settings by Jo Mielziner 


ALVIN Thea., W. 52nd St., Eves. 8:30, Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


NATIONAL COMPANY 
NOW—ERLANGER THEATRE, CHICAGO 


CAROUSEL (Feb. 22, 1949)—A delightful re- 
turn engagement of the musical based on 
“Liliom". Majestic, 44 St W of Bway. 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN (Feb. 10, 1949)— 
Arthur Miller's new drama is a sure bet to 
win all this year's prizes. A superb job. 
Morosco, 45 St W of B'way. 


= 

Se Wij DIAMOND LIL (Feb. 5, 1949)—Mce West 
playing Mae West. Excellent fun. Coronet, 

‘ y C ( C 49 St W of Bway. 

EDWARD, MY SON (Sept. 30, 1948)—A con- 


trived but effective drama about a possessive 
father. Martin Beck, 45 St W of Bway. 


Mller 


4 ’ 
4G ¥ with 
SS} _ porotny 


\— J] STICKNEY + LINDSAY 


GOODBYE, MY FANCY (Nov. 17, 1948)— 
Madeleine Carroll is lovely in an essentially 
trivial comedy by Fay Kanin. Fulton, 46 St 
W of Bway. 


EMPIRE Theatre HIGH BUTTON SHOES (Oct. 9, 1947)—Sheer 


pace and polish have made this musical a 
long-run hit. Broadway, B'way & 53 St. 





bo 





KISS ME, KATE (Dec. 30, 1948)—Cole Porter, 
William Shakespeare, Alfred Drake and Po. 
tricia Morison all in top form. One of the best 
in a long time. Century, 7th Ave & 59 St. 


LEND AN EAR (Dec. 14, 1948)—A superior ex- 
ample of the chic intimate revue. Broadhurst, 
44 St W of Bway. 


LIFE WITH MOTHER (Oct. 20, 1948)—More of 
the Day family, charming but terribly thin 
Empire, B’'way & 40 St. 


LIGHT UP THE SKY (Nov. 18, 1948)—A Moss 
Hart comedy about backstage life, featuring 
recognizable fauna. Royale, 45 St W of 
B'way. 


LOVE LIFE (Oct. 7, 1948)—Nanette Fabray in 
a musical extravaganza about a marriage 
that lasted 150 years. 46th St Theatre, 46 
St W of Bway. 


MISTER ROBERTS (Feb. 18, 1948)—Henry 
Fonda in a wonderful comedy-drama about 
the nether edges of the war. Alvin, 52 St 
W of Bway. 


MY NAME IS AQUILON (Feb. 9, 1949)—A 
disappointing comedy from the French. Lilli 
Palmer and Jean-Pierre Aumont. Lyceum, 45 
St E of B'way. 


PRIVATE LIVES (Oct. 4, 1948)—Tallulah Bank- 
head clowns her way inspiredly through 
Coward's ancient comedy. Plymouth, 45 St 
W of B'way. 


THE BIG KNIFE (Feb. 24, 1949)—John Garfield 
in Clifford Odets’ bitter play about Hollywood 
National, 41 St W of B'way. 


THE MAD WOMAN OF CHAILLOT (Dec. 27, 
1948)—The Jean Giraudoux comedy, with 
the title role touchingly rendered by Martita 
Hunt. Belasco, 44 St E of B'way. 


THE SILVER WHISTLE (Nov. 24, 1948)—Jose 
Ferrer superb in an otherwise thinnish comedy. 
Biltmore, 47 St W of B'way. 


THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED (Feb. 16, 
1949)—A revival of Sidney Howard's Pulitzer 
Prize comedy, bringing Paul Muni back to 
the stage. Music Box, 45 St W of B'way 


TWO BLIND MICE (Mar. 2, 1949)—Samuel Spe- 
wack’s comedy about two old ladies and 
W ashington bureaucracy. Cort,48 St Eof B'way. 


WHERE'S CHARLEY? (Oct. 11, 1948)—Ray 
Bolger takes command of this musical farce 
Extremely funny. St. James, 44 St W of Bway 
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PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS 


AWARD 






IRENE M. SELZNICK presents 


A FIREETAR 
Mmen DESIRE 


by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
Directed by ELIA KAZAN 
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NEW YORK - BARRYMORE THEATRE 


JESSICA TANDY 
Marlon Brando * Kim Hunter + Kari Malden 


NATIONAL COMPANY—ON TOUR 








UTA ANTHONY 
HAGEN* QUINN 
Russell Hardie + Mary Welch 


FFP JOTI, INN, JOTI, IN JOT 
“Where Are You Going?” 
For 
wfeh 
‘ Le Restaurant Par Excellence 
6303 Sener BRUNO © GINO 
NEWYORK —REgent 7-3562 








ENJOY 
LUNCHEON - COCKTAILS 
DINNER - SUPPER 


Whnre Elegance in Dining 


és a Tradition 


CAVANAGE’S 


260 WEST 23rd STREET 
SINCE 1876 
Famous Facilities for 


BANQUETS + PARTIES 
Ca——F 





annual 3rd year 


summer theater 
handbook 


official 1949 Volume Out Soon 

. . . COMPLETE Di- 
trade RECTORY OF SUM. 

MER THEATER 
publication "49... Articles by Sum- 
mer Stock Experts... 
Equity rules... Play 
lists . . . Miscellaneous 
info. 


Send One Dollar: 
Summer Theater Handbook 
234 West 44th Street 
New York City 


of the 
summer 
theaters 
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SHAKESPEARE SurRvEY (1), edited by 
Allardyce Nicoll. Macmillan. $3.75. 

This collection of essays and re- 
ports is presented as the first of a 
newly founded annual survey spon- 
sored jointly by the University of 
Birmingham, the Shake sspeare Me- 
morial Theatre, and the Shake- 
speare Birthplace Trust. The proj- 
ect is certainly long overdue. 

Professor Allardyce Nicoll, the 
editor, gives the book a good start 
with his reviews of studies since 
1900 in the Elizabethan stage, 
rightly pointing out the modern 
trend toward seeing Shakespeare in 
a theatrical context, of treating his 
plays as plays rather than as poems 

(J. Dover Wilson calls them “not 
oie but prompt-books”), and of 
trying to recapture the dynamics 
of the Elizabethan * ‘space stage’ 
Modern scholarship is no longer 
even content with generalizations 
that reconstruct an ideal Eliza- 
bethan theatre. Researchers now 
concern themselves with produc- 
tions in the different theatres, in- 
stead of predicating a stereotype to 
which all productions adhered. 
Some conclusions, such as that the 
inner stage of the Red Bull was 
nothing more than a _ curtained 
framework which could be set up 
near the back of the outer or plat- 
form stage, may compel us to re- 
vise some of our favorite theories. 
Another advance is the trend to 
distinguish more sharply than hith- 
erto between the productions in 
public and private theatres. The 
former were open-air structures 
and seem to have accommodated as 
many as two or three thousand 
spectators; the latter had smaller 
and more select audiences. 

Gerald Eades Bentley's essay on 
the Blackfriars Theatre is particu- 
larly relevant in this connection, 
since it throws light on Shake- 
speare’s last plays, the so-called ro- 
mances or tragi-comedies conceived 
after 1608. Their nature would 
seem to be determined far less, if 
at all, by psychological considera- 
tions such as the aging poet's new- 
won “serenity” than by the neces- 





sity of supplying the King’s Men 
with material for their new home 


in London, a private theatre at- 
tended by a_ sophisticated and 
courtly audience. The candlelit 
smaller house required a more sub- 
dued style, and placed its premium 
on sentiment as opposed to flailing 
passion. Shakespeare, as sharehold- 
er and part-owner of the play- 
house, was apparently bent on 
making a paying proposition out 
of the private theatre, which had 
hithe srto housed those fashionable 
“young eyeasses”, the boy actors 
of the Children of the Queen's 
Revels. The Globe, which Shake- 
speare’s company continued to op- 
erate after taking over the Black- 
friars, could subsist an old 
repertory of about a hundred plays, 
including some twenty-five of his 
own. Richard II was still being 
played there in 1631. 

“Shake ‘speare Survey” also con- 
tains interesting data on recent pro- 
ductions. It is astonishing to learn, 


on 


for example, that England wit- 
nessed four different versions of 
“King Lear” in as many months. 


(The year would seem to be 1947, 
but the book is altogether too chary 
of dates.) Besides reports on pro- 
ductions at the Dublin Gate The- 
atre, in London and at Stratford, 
there is an international supple- 
ment filled with a great variety of 
information. It notes the curious 
fact that the rest of the British 
Commonwealth had only one major 
production (an Afrikaans version 
of “Hamlet” at Johannesburg in 
May, 1947); that the Polish Minis- 
try of Fine Arts held a Shake *speare 
Festival or “Konkurs Sze *kspirow- 
ski” in the summer of 1947, virtually 
in the ruins of Warsaw; and that 
the U.S.S.R., where the plays are 
given in hundreds of theatres and 
where the poet Boris Pasternak is 
making new translations, remains 
the centre of Shakespearian pro- 
duction outside of England. 

It is in the field of criticism that 
the book is most inadequate. The 
section devoted to recent work in 

(continued on page 8) 
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PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


« ¢eAnnounces 





> NG OF DENMARK “S$ 


A Tetralogy of Plays 
by 
Percy MacKaye 


in honor of 
the 300th Anniversary of 
the birth of William Shakespeare 


To be played in succession 
on the nights of 
< April 14, 15, 16 and 17 
and in series 
from April 18 through May 1 


8 


Write Pasadena Playhouse, Pasadena, Calif. 
for ticket reservations information 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
8-Week Summer Session 


Drama, Radio Broadcasting 
Public Speaking 
Speech Correction 
TRAVEL ... STUDY ... PLAY in 
" Air-Conditioned"’ Oregon 
B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S. Degrees 
Specia! and Genera! Teaching Credentials 


For Further Information or Catalog Write 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
Oregon State System of Higher Education 


Room 207, Dept. 2, 220 $.W. Alder St. 


| PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 








A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
1,000 NEW, RARE and OUT-OF-PRINT 





DANCE, FILM & COSTUMING 
Write for Your FREE Copy 


A & B BOOKSELLERS 
Specialists in Theatre Books 
Dept. TA, 63 Fifth Ave., New York 3 
OR 3-1570 
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broadway 
revisited 


by RICHARD LOCKRIDGE 
GS SE PBR 


SAW Howard Lindsay the other 

night for the first time in years 
and was surprised at how much he 
had shrunk. He was a mighty man 
in the old days; he towered on the 
stage, and when he said “God!” one 
could see the Day house tremble. 
Now he is a third smaller; quite an 
ordinary sized man, really. He also 
seems to be saying “Gad!”. Beatrice 
Lillie, who was smaller to begin 
with, has even more markedly di- 
minished; barely visible to the 
spectacled eye she is in these days, 
her incomparable gayety a far-off 
tinkle. A great deal, it has become 
evident, depends on where you sit 
when, by some miracle, you get to 
sit at all. 

One to whom tickets come by 
mail, whose locations are D 101-102, 
give or take a few letters, does not, 
I suppose, easily detect such shrink- 
ages, and may therefore often be 
misled as to the size of actors and 
possibly of plays. Certainly for fif- 
teen years or so I gave the matter 
little thought, assuming easily that 
Mr. Lindsay was as large as he ap- 
peared to me, and having small 
sympathy for the couple in Row P 
(for Peer) or for those who were 
trying to see and hear Miss Lillie 
from Row W (for What?). My 
sympathy for such under-privileged 
is now acute, since sympathy also 
begins at home. We are poor things, 
far from the brightness of the stage, 
seemingly laggard in perception as 
we wait for sound to travel that 
long way home, wishing that actors 
would, ‘for God’s sake, learn to 
speak up. Possibly what separates 
us from the reviewers is not a gulf, 
but merely distance, and an inter- 
minable field of bobbing heads. 

Since I have considerable respect 
for certain of my former colleagues, 
and used more often than not to be 
in accord with them, I seek in the 
crude fact that distance does not 
lend enchantment an explanation of | 
my present failure to agree with | 

(continued on page 92) 





We 


sJcnee 1936 — 


15TH SEASON 


in the famous “Theatre in a 

Garden.” 

OPENS JUNE 30 (TO 
SEPT. 5) 


Daily performances, except 
Wednesdays; two plays each 
week, all season! 


Professional ensemble, distin- 
guished guest actors, stimulat- 
ing atmosphere, outdoor living 
on the shore of picturesque 
Green Bay in Wisconsin's re- 
sort country. 


Inquiries Are Invited from Student 
Actors, Young Professionals, 
and Technicians. 


Write: Secretary 


THE PENINSULA PLAYERS 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 


HEDGEROW 
Theatre School 


Apply now for member- 
ship in class to start 
September 


JASPER DEETER 
Director 


write: 203 Fuller Bidg. 
10 S. 18th Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


American , | 
Reperto 
Theatre 


New Address: 
Coronet Theatre Building 
368 N. La Cienega Bivd., Hollywood 36, Calif. 
1949 STUDIO CLASSES 
Beginning: April 4-July 5-Sept. 26 
Faculty Includes: 
MARIA OUSPENSKAYA 


WILLIAM COTTRELL 
ALEXANDER KOIRANSKY 

























The CAPE MAY THEATRE 
CAPE MAY, NEW JERSEY 


Under new management 


® Distinguished Guest Stars 
© Equity Company 
© Latest Broadway Plays 


Will accept a Limited 


number of Apprentices 


Nine Weeks * July and August 
® Daily Classes 


© Apprentice productions in 
main theatre 


® Appearance with Profes- 
sional Company 


Many recreational facilities at 
this famous beach resort 


For further information write: 


The Cape May Theatre 
Cape May, New Jersey 





RICHMOND 

SUMMER THEATRE 

MeVey Theatre, Richmond, Va. 
Third Season—Starting June 20th 


OFFERS TEN QUALIFYING 
STUDENTS practical training and 
experience with a fine professional 
company under expert direction and 
instruction. Eight weeks. 


Modern playhouse, swimming pool, 
delightful surroundings. Moderate 
tuition. 


Write: Bertram Yarborough, Director, 
49 Prospect S.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 


THE LITTLE THEATRE 
OF THE ROCKIES 


Colorado State College of Education 


announces ifs 


Thirteenth Summer Season 
Applications accepted for membership 
April 1 te May 1 


Players appear in six plays during the 


season. Send applications to 
HELEN LANGWORTHY, Director 


Greeley, Colorado 








the new || TLIWS 





@ For a happy change, the most 
satisfying film to appear recently is 
an American product. Called * 
Letter to Three Wives”, it has es en 
greeted by unusually rapturous re- 
views. With just a few reservations, 
we are only too glad to agree. 

By far the most remarkable thing 
about “A Letter to Three Wives’ is 
that it is not a particularly good 
motion picture. Large parts of it 
are only average. The happy end- 
ing goes back to the days of Mary 
Pickford. But it does have as the 
crux of its plot a highly imaginative 
situation which gets it off to a 
bright start, and then manages by 
its novelty to maintain considerable 
suspense. 

As everyone knows by now, that 
situation starts when three carefree 
wives board an excursion boat at a 
Hudson River town. The boat car- 
ries a horde of town children on an 
annual picnic, of which the three 
young matrons are in charge. As 
the gangplank rises, to shouts of 
youthful pleasure, a letter arrives 
addressed collective ‘ly to the three. 
It is from the town seductress, who 
informs the wives that she has left 
town with one of their husbands 
she doesn’t say which. 

From then on the day is no pic- 
nic for the wives, played by Jeanne 
Crain, Ann Sothern, and Linda 
Darnell. It’s more like a nightmare, 
as each reviews her married life, 
wondering whether her husband is 
the one who has skipped. Each 
wife, be it known, finds reason to 
fear that her husband might be dis- 
satisfied with the way she has 
treated him. 

Yet even with this novel twist 
for suspense, “A Letter to Three 
Wives” would not be the treat it is 
without an actor fresh from Broad- 
way and, before that, radio—of all 
places. He is Paul Douglas, who on 
a ay was the rough diamond 

“Born Yesterday”. In “A Letter 
(continued on page 86) 
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MILDRED GELLENDRE 
THEATRE STUDIO 


COURSES of TRAINING 
for the STAGE 


Day and Evening Classes 


Summer Term 
July and August 


For Information: 
GEORGE A. BIRSE, Gen. Mgr. 4 
157 West 54th St., New York, N. Y. 
Cl 5-9573 


POSS SSOSCOSSSCOOCOOCOOOOCCCGES, 


WEST NEWBURY— 
SUMMER THEATRE 


West Newbury, Massachusetts 


STUDENT GROUP 


Under the personal direction 
of the internationally-known 


ACTOR — DIRECTOR — TEACHER 


BORIS MARSHALOV 


@ Personal coaching and classes by 
one of the world's great teachers of © 
the theatre 

@ Appearances with the Professional 
Equity Company 

@ Live radio shows weekly and public 
student productions 





WRITE FOR ‘49 BULLETIN 


Carl Friedan 
8 West 8éth St., 


N.Y.C. 















raymond hodges 
ais w franklin st 


richmond 20, Virginia 


“* VEIGHBORIOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


Announces a 


SUMMER SESSION 





July 11 to August 19. Under the direc- 
tion of Sanford Meisner, with courses 
by Carol Veazie and Nina Fonaroff, ad 
vaneed training is offered in Principles 
of Acting, Fundamentals of Speech 
Body Movement in Relation to Acting 
n the S« ‘hoo! s fully-equipped 65-story 
building ‘or information, apply to the 
Sec’'y at 340 E, 54 St., N. YC. 22 
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FRANCES 


ROBINSON-DUFF 


Personally prepares you for a professional 
career in a course of nine months. 

Through this intensive training the students 
who qualify are given the opportunity of ap- 
pearing in theatre productions attended by 
talent scouts. 


Enroll Now for Spring Course 


Stage * Screen ¢ Radio © Television 
Voice instruction for Public Speakers, Lecturers, Etc. 


Teacher of Ina Claire, Helen Hayes, Katharine 
Hepburn, Jane Wyatt, Ann Sothern, Jean Arthur, 
Fay Bainter, Clark Gable, Van Heflin, Douglass 
Montgomery, Tonio Selwart, Alan Curtis and many 
other celebrities. No better illustration of Miss Rob- 
inson-Duff’s ability to aid the development of out- 
standing talent could be offered than the brilliant 
careers of these famous stars. 


235 E. 62nd St., Dept. M, New York 21, RHine 4-7900 



















Taught by Teachers 
Who Are Internation- 
ally Famous 


Day and Evening 
Classes for Beginners 
and Advan 
> Students 


lack >Tanly 


"WAY. ot Sist STREET, N.Y. CITY 
16588 COismbus 5-9223 






OLD TOWN THEATRE 


Manager, ROBERT O'BYRNE 
Smithtown Branch, L. I., N. Y. 

45 MILES FROM NEW YORK CITY 
Opening our 4th season June 28th. 10 
shows using Stars and Resident Equity 
A Company. 


Limited Apprentice Group 


For Information Write: 


ROBERT O'BYRNE 


321 West 74 Street, New York 23, N. Y. 





THE MAVERICK SUMMER THEATRE 
WOODSTOCK, NEW YORK 


will accept a limited number 
of junior members to work with 
the regular company for the 
eleven-week season beginning 


June 22, 1949. 


No tuition fee, moderate room 
and board, competitive casting 
for regular stock season and 
weekly radio programs. : 
Will try out several new shows, 
also two musicals. 


for information write: 


TOM REDDY 


152 West 78th Street New York 24, N. Y. 











the new 


records 


@ Columbia’s album of twenty- 
one Stephen Foster melodies, sung 
by Nelson Eddy, turns out to be 
one of the most engaging surprises 
in quite some time. The items 
have been intelligently chosen, and 
include songs whose titles are com- 
pletely unfamiliar. All the popular 
ones are here too, but these un- 
familiar songs—“Angelina Baker”, 
“Louisiana Belle”, etc.—are what 
make this release so unexpectedly 
captivating. Mr. Eddy sings them 
all with much more taste and imag- 
ination than his films would lead 
you to expect. These songs are 
available in both regular and long- 
playing versions, and are highly 
recommended. 

A little over a year ago, the Cal- 
ifornia firm, Artist Records, Inc., 
startled everybody by releasing, as 
its first album, the superb excerpts 
from Alban Berg’s “Wozzeck”. The 
same company has just brought out 
an album called “Four American 
Landscapes”, almost as interesting 
as the Berg set. The works included 
(in order of length) are Henry Gil- 
bert’s “Dance in the Place Congo”, 
Aaron Copland’s “Quiet City”, 
Charles Ives’ “The Housatonic at 
Stockbridge”, and Henry Cowell’s 
“Desert Drone”, All are performed 
by Werner Janssen and the Janssen 
Symphony of Los Angeles. The 
idyllic Ives work (a movement from 
his “Three Places in New England” ) 
is the most arresting music in the set. 
Unfortunately the recording was 
made in a dead hall, and the results 
of Ives’ complicated sonorities 
emerge as rather less than ideal. 
The Copland piece (employing 
material from his score for Irwin 
Shaw’s play) is also new to records, 
in spite of being one of the com- 
poser’s most ingratiating works. 

Brahms majestic Quartet No. 3 
for piano and strings has been 
beautifully recorded (by Mercury 

(continued on page 95) : 


Spend the Summer in 
COOL COLORADO 


AT THE 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


1949 Summer Season 
First Term—June 20—July 22 
Second Term—July 25—August 25 


@ Courses in Acting, Directing, Production, 
Dramatic Literature. 


@ Weekly Studio Theatre productions of tested 
and experimental plays. 
@ High School Juniors eligible for five-week 
Drama Workshop scholarships. 
@ Twenty acting scholarships for summer tour- 
ing company. 
@ Graduate and undergraduate study for bache- 
lor’s, master’s and doctor's degrees. 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
SIXTH SUMMER FESTIVAL OF GREAT PLAYS 
CHILDREN'S THEATRE WORKSHOP 
CENTRAL CITY CRITIQUE 


See weekly productions at Elitch’s Gardens, oldest 
summer stock theatre in the United States, the annual 
Central City Festival, and Red Rocks Amphitheatre 
presentations, 
For Information Address 
CAMPTON BELL, Chairman 
Division of Fine Arts 


University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 





BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
SUMMER THEATRE 


(Co-educational) 


JUNE 27 — AUGUST 15 


Entirely student producing company. 
Courses in Acting, Directing, Production. 
Complete productions © 3 stages. 

Professional Supervision 

© Visiting lecturers: Agnes deMille, 

George Freedley, Oscar Hammerstein II, 
Walter Kerr, Margaret Webster. 
COSMOPOLITAN AUDIENCE 
G. |. APPROVED 
Details and membership application: 
Frederick Thon, Director 


Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 


— 12th Season — 


CHASE BARN PLAYHOUSE 


in the White Mountains 


Announces the 
1949 
APPRENTICE SCHOOL 


Eight weeks of intensive theatre training in 
close cooperation with resident Equity com- 
pany and Technical staff. Margaret Hazle- 
wood, managing-director. 


JULY 12-SEPTEMBER 3 
For folder, write: 
MRS. LUCY CHASE SPARKS 
P.O. Box 215, Whitefield, N. H. 
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Resident 


"vite to; 


PLYMOUTH DRAMA 
FESTIVAL 


in America’s Historic Town 


at the Gateway of Cape Cod 


PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 


THIS FAMOUS SUMMER THEATRE COLONY 


announces its 15th consecutive year — opening June 15 


HERE ARE THE FACTS! 
Long-Established—Since 1934, for 15 exciting years, this summer theatre 
colony has become pre-eminent in its field, 


Popular— More than 1,850 young actors and actresses have studied theatre here! 


A staff of 14 directors, teachers and technicians who 


had PROFESSIONAL THEATRI 


Professional Approach 


hi ve 


experience, guide you in your theatre 


interests 


Most Prolific 
Main 


More than 45 productions are given each summer—two a week 


in the Theatre and other and in our Laboratory 


athliated playhouses 


Theatre. 


Facilities--In a 16-building plant, near the sea, at the Nation's Birthplace. 


Accredited—-Under the G. I. Bill of Rights; also many colleges give degree 


credit 


Most Important of All 


Talented people, who seriously wish 


RESULTS! 


to make the theatre their career, should send for an amazing booklet, showing 


how we actually have secured Equity contracts running the entire year for 


scores of our people It also now on Broadway 


lists dozens of our graduates 


Results” 
Plymouth Drama Festival, Plymouth, 


Admissions Committee for book and catalog. 


Massachusetts 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 
CENTER OF CREATIVE ARTS 


1949 Season 


July 5th Through August 12th 


Workshops and Symposiums in 
RADIO TELEVISION DANCE 
SCULPTURE MUSIC PLAY-WRITING 
Summer Series 
Revivals, Original Plays, Radio Broadcasts, Dance and Music Recitals. 
Art Exhibits, Mural Painting 


THEATRE PAINTING 


Artist-Teachers Professional Guest Lecturers Academic Credit 


For catalogue write to: 


CREATIVE ARTS CENTER—ADELPHI COULLESE—GARSEN CITY, N. Y. 
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| that direction is neither well-writ- 





ten nor ample. 
ture is 


The redeeming fea- 
Hardin Craig's essay, 
“Shakespeare's Bad Poetry”, an in- 
telligent commentary on the least 
inspired writing in Shakespeare's 
work, which has often led the schol- 
ar to reje ct certain plays or parts of 
plays as non-Shakespearian. Profes- 
sor Craig suggests that the poetic 
theory of the Renaissance, which 
verbal dexterity mandatory, 
required more exertion than Shake- 
speare was always able to give his 
work. It is also apparent that he 
deliberately strove for archaic ef- 
as in the masque in “Cym- 
beline” and the Gower prologues 
of “Pericles”; and that he adapted 
his style to special occasions, such 


made 


tects, 


as the set speeches for we Queen's 
obituary on Ophelia, oO ay Cleo- 


patras panegyric on pan te ad- 


Dolabella. 
Craig's essay makes one regret that 
Allardyce Nicoll has not seen fit to 
include criticism in this use- 


dressed to Protessor 


more 
ful volume. 
John Gassner 


ENeMies OF Promise, by Cyril Con- 
nolly. Macmillan. $4.00. 

“Enemies Of Promise” was pub- 
week of Munich, Mr 
didactic at- 
tempt to produce a book which 
would outlast a decade. The dec- 


ade has passe ‘d. followed by re pub- 


lished in the 


Connolly says, as a 


lication: “Enemies Of Promise” has 
therefore presumably fulfilled the 
hopes ot its author. Or so Mr. Con- 
nolly tells us. 

This prima facie 
success aside, we 


insistance on 
cannot but be 
ple ‘ased by the Chinese-box air of 
‘Enemies Of Promise”. Mr. Con- 
nolly gives us more bar- 
gained for; the neat bisection of 
the book into literary ; 
personal memoir impart to it the 
quality of one of those handy in- 
struments that delighted our boy- 
hood—it is at once telescope and 


than we 


essay and 


microscope. 

The first half of the book surveys 
the literary schools of the last quar- 
ter-century from the arid peaks of 
the Mandarins (Proust, Woolf, Lyt- 
ton Strachey) to the slough ‘ol 
Dandyism (Eliot, Firbank, Hux- 
ley), and suggests that literature’s 


sresent salvation lies in a qualified 
return to formalism. It could serve 
as well as a frighteningly exact and 
exacting training manual for aspir- 
ant authors: “The shock, for an in- 
telligent writer, of discovering tor 
the first time that there are people 
who think him stupid is severe. 

_ Journalism for most writers 
means reviewing. . . . Failure is a 
poison, like success. W here a choice 
is offered, prefer the alkaline.” Mr. 
Connolly's criticism is apt, though 
some of his groupings may seem 
mechanical, his judgments arbi- 
trary. But his exposé of the perils 
of the young author is as beauti- 
fully sinister as most nursery 
rhvmes. Nothing could be more apt 
than the author's fable of the hap- 
less Mr. Shelleyblake and his ed- 
itor, the unctuous Mr. Vampire, 
surely a chief enemy of promise. 
But Mr. Connolly is no pessimist, 
and posits a possible victory for 
young Shelleyblake. “In the love of 
truth .. . a writer must be a lie 
detector who exposes the fallacy of 
words and ideals before half the 
world is killed for them... he 
can continue to celebrate’ the 
beauty which the rest of the world 
is too guilty, hungry, angry or arid 
to remember.” Mr. Connolly, with 
a technical equipment the equal of 
theirs, has not allied himself with 
the semanticists and academicians 
of contemporary criticism. Unlike 
them, he writes from the arena 
oor. That is a singularly happy 
quality to find in one given some- 
times to prec iosity. 

The second half of the book. 
Georgian Boyhood”, a cocks 
styled reminiscence of the author's 
childhood and youth at Eton, is like 
a compressed segment from Sir Os- 
bert Sitwell’s lengthy autobiogra- 
phy, and has the same elegiac qual- 
ity of remoteness from our present; 
a mere few years have served to 
place the country houses of both 
authors’ youth in the category of 
the villas of the Augustans. Econ- 
omy, in “A Georgian Boyhood”, 
heightens the effect. and only the 
partial nature of the record dimin- 
ishes our enjoyment. Mr. Connolly 
is obviously equally adapted to 
memoirs and criticism. In “Enemies 
Of Promise” he has given us both: 
both of them for our enjoyment, 
the criticism for profit as well. 

L. M. Parrott, Jr. 


(continued on page 96) 
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SPRING TERM STARTS APRIL 25 





STAGE Learn through actual experience on Stage, before the Cam- 
eras and the “Mike” . Intensive training in fundamentals 
and techniques .. . Regular presentation with talent scout 

SCREEN coverage . . . For those who wish to specialize in Radio, a 


comprehensive course is offered. Actual broadcasts over local 
stations and in the school “Radio Lab.” (75% of our 
RADIO Radio Graduates are now engaged in professional work) os 
Part-time and Full-time courses offered in Stage, Screen, 
Radio and Television for the Beginner and the Advanced 


Student. Actual experience under expert guidance of a dis- 
TELEVISION tinguished faculty. 


On Our Stage This Month: “TWELFTH NIGHT"; “ONCE IN A LIFETIME"; West Coast 
Premieres of “COMMAND DECISION" and “JOHN LOVES MARY." 


GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP 


INCORPORATED ~ 
Formerly Max Reinhardt Workshop | ee 








APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


“GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP, Inc. 
WILSHIRE at FAIRFAX, HOLLYWOOD 36, CALIF. 


Please send your brochure to: 
Name (please print) 


Address 
City 
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= _ SPEECH AND ACTING 
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Zone State 















@ DRAMATIC COACH to PROFESSIONALS 


@ PRIVATE LESSONS in ACTING 
Techaique oad Interpretation 


@ RADIO AUDITIONS specially 
designed for YOU 


@ CAREFUL GUIDANCE in 
Making Professional Contacts 


ENROLL NOW—DAY AND EVENING COURSES 






LOngacre 4-2717 


Metropolitan Opera House—Studio 14, 1425 Broadway, New York (8 


THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 


Clark Gable, Jeffrey Lynn, Jess Barker, Anne Baxter, 
Marsha Hunt, Cornel Wilde, John Dall among those trained 


32nd YEAR of STARMAKING 


STAGE—SCREEN—RADIO—TELEVISION 


DAY AND EVENING COURSES—VETERAN APPROVAL 


WEEKLY PRODUCTIONS IN OUR OWN THEATRE 


Spring Productions for Talent Scouts 
New Term Begins March 21st 


intensive SUMMER SESSION uty 11:—Aug. 16 
15 West 67th St. New York 23, NW. Y. EN 2-3345 











THEATRE ARTS 


APRIL 1949 


TOWARD 
A NATIONAL THEATRE 


by SENATOR IRVING IVES 
and REPRESENTATIVE JACOB K. JAVITS 


fling bill we have introduced in the Senate and the 

House of Representatives seeks a resolution “to 
provide for a national theatre and a national opera and 
ballet”. This does not mean that we have blueprints 
for a building, in Washington or elsewhere, to be 
called the National Theatre or the National Opera 
House. The bill does not rule out the construction of 
such edifices by the Government, but our bill is not es- 
sentially a “brick-and-mortar” proposal. It is rather an 
expression of our objective: to make theatre, opera and 
ballet available to the people everywhere in the United 
States. This may require the organization of road com- 
panies trained in a National Academy, or aid to com- 
munity theatres, or it may call for an entirely different 
plan. it is at any rate clear that such an obje ctive can- 
not be attained merely by constructing a large building. 

Accurately spe aking, the bill does not embody a 
plan, but sets up mi wchinery for cre ating separate pl: uns 
for theatre and for opera and ballet. It authorizes the 
President to call together an Assembly, probably in 
Washington, representative of every branch of the 
theatre, the opera, and the ballet. This would include 
the federally chartered American National Theatre 
and Academy, and such organizations as Actors’ Equity 
Association, the American Guild of Musical Artists, 
American Federation of Musicians, American Guild of 
Variety Artists, Dramatists Guild, League of New York 
Theatres, the craft — the National Theatre Con- 
ference, the American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion, National Thespian Society, the Regional Theatre 


Association, the Drama League, the National Music 


10 


Council, the various speech associations and the vari- 
ous opera and ballet associations and companies, com- 
munity music committees, the schools, colleges and 
workshops dealing with theatre and music, the critics 
and editors, and the many other organizations and 
persons active in these arts. These would be joined by 
government officials concerned with welfare and art 
It is a method of finding solutions for problems of 
national concern which has proved its merit many 
times, in conferences of welfare officials, labor and 
management groups, state and municipal officials and 
associations of educators. Delegates generally arrive 
with concrete plans of their own, and then work to 
find a common plan upon which a majority can agree. 

Leaders of the theatre, opera and ballet are rightly 
concerned about any suggestion of government in- 
terference with their activities, vet they see the need 
for government aid to make their arts more available 
to the people. 

By providing the President with funds for an assem- 
bly of the elements which make up our theatre, opera 
and ballet, Congress will be in no way creating the 
basis for a government-controlled national theatre o1 
opera. Such an assembly is, in fact, the only way of 
mi iking certain that whatever action is ti ike nm to en- 
courage those arts will be cooperative and democratic 


5 pea proposed assembly does not necess: rily imply 

that federal aid will be sought for the support ot 
these arts. That could happen if the delegates decided 
to request such aid, but it is equally possible that 


at 


they will disapprove the idea of direct government 
financial support. From the assembly, at least, a na- 
tional organization would probably emerge, and we 
would possess a recognized recipient for the gifts and 
bequests of private individuals, of organizations, and 
of toundations—an agency which could see to it that 
the funds were used tor the benefit of theatre, opera 
and ballet in the interests of the people as a whole. 

Whatever recommendation for financing might grow 
out of the assembly, it would be in no sense for a relief 
project. The Federal (wea) Theatre was such an 
agency, with the result that relief for the artist neces- 
sarily took precedence over all other considerations. 
Moreover, the Federal Theatre was an emergency 
measure arising from a severe economic depression 
and resulted in no enduring national theatre or other 
continuing operation. 

The proposed national theatre and national opera 
and ballet are projects arising from a realization that 
these arts are indispensable to our democratic culture 
and, consequently, a matter of national concern. Such 
organizations will unquestionably provide greater op- 
portunities for the artists and craftsmen who con- 
tribute to these arts, but in the same way that writers 
are encouraged and rewarded by a wider reading pub- 
lic and by a strong publishing industry. The oppor- 
tunities will be e xpanded, there will be a greater meas- 
ure of continuity of work and reliability of income, 
more personnel will be employed, and more will have 
an opportunity to show their artistic wares; but talent 
and quality alone will still determine employment. 

It is scarce ly necessary to inform re -~aders of THEATRE 
Ants that the amount of theatre, opera and ballet avail- 
able in the United States is far from commensurate 
with the size of our population. Only those who have 
access to the theatre and opera houses of our large 
cities and the east coast have an opportunity to regu- 
larly observe professional performances. A _ distin- 
guished American legislator, Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas, of Utah, co-sponsor in the Senate of our bill, 
estimated that at least 90 percent of the people in his 
home state have been denied the opportunity to see 
any professional stage production. There are probably 
not more than one-half dozen functioning opera com- 
panies in the country, and the condition of ballet is 
even worse. This is in sorry contrast to the situation 
in countries like Italy and France, where practically 
every small city has its own opera company; or to con- 
ditions in E ngland, where the National Arts Council 
maintains two repertory companies traveling contin- 
uously through the industrial areas and supports the 
London company of the Old Vic, under Sir Laurence 
Olivier. In a period of deep economic distress, the 
British Parliament is currently appropriating $4,000,- 
000 for the construction of a national theatre in Lon- 
don, with support of all the major political parties. 

The United States, with its tradition of a free econ- 
omy and its devotion to the laws of supply and de- 
mand, ge nerally feels that if the commodity “doesn’t 
sell”, either it is not good, or the public doesn’t want 


it. Yet it is an historical fact that opera, theatre and 
ballet have not often been completely self-sustaining. 
Whether receipts were augmented by the government 

r by wealthy patrons, some source of income above 
a beyond the boxoffice has often been necessary 
from the days of Aeschylus to our own. Even the com- 
mercial theatres of New York have reached a point 
where many a successful production must play an 
entire year to capacity houses before producers can 
hope to recover their initial investment. 


N a recent nation-wide tour, one of the present 

writers, Representative Javits, had occasion to ob- 
serve indisputable signs that the people are conscious 
of an enormous gap in their cultural life, and that they 
are doing everything in their power to fill it. One is 
immediately impressed by the startling growth, since 
the war, of amateur and semi- professional theatrical 
groups in small towns, universities, and in many of 
the larger cities. Surveys made of radio listeners indi- 
cate that from 12 to 15 million people follow the Sat- 
urday afternoon broadcasts of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and millions more are avid purchasers of 
recorded albums of operatic music. Tours of the Metro- 
politan invariably play to sellout performances, as do 
the leading ballet groups. 

The question may well be asked, why a sudden ac- 
tivity by countless groups of people around the coun- 
try at just this time? Why now, and not years ago, or 
years hence? There are several answers, though it is 
questionable whether anyone knows the whole an- 
swer. One reason is that the situation was not so bad 
until the early 1930's. Before that time many central 
communities had their Opera House, and had frequent 
opportunities to witness pe rformances by the country’ Ss 
leading stage personalities. Changing economic and 
social conditions, revolutions in the entertainment in- 
dustry and other factors brought an end to that era. 

An additional contributing factor may well be the 
returning veteran who became conscious, through the 
wartime activities of the uso and the American Thea- 
tre Wing, of what can be done with a little ingenuity 
and some good hard work. Then, too, Congress saw 
fit to charter the American National Theatre and 
Academy “to extend the living theatre beyond its pres- 
ent limitations by bringing the best in the theatre to 
every state in the union”. 

By producing the “Theatre U.S.A.” radio program 
every Thursday evening over the national network of 
the American Broadcasting Company, ANTA and the 
United States Army are bringing leading theatrical fig- 
ures before the public eye and thus keeping alive an 
awareness of what the theatre means. The $ Saturday 
afternoon performances of the Metropolitan serve a 
similar function for the opera, but neither the opera 
nor the ballet have as yet received the official recogni- 
tion accorded to the theatre by the charter of ANTA. 


HE chartering of aANra was a step in the right di- 
rection, but only a step. It is now time for the 
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Government to take official cognizance of the fact that 
these arts play an integral part in our national life, 
fulfilling a function which almost every government, 
ancient and modern, has recognized as vitally im- 
portant. To list the countries which by government 
action actively encourage the development of their 
national theatre, opera and ballet is to call the roll of 
the United Nations. The list includes Argentina, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Czech- 
oslovakia, Denmark, Ecuador, Egypt, England, Es- 
tonia, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Hungary, 
Iceland, Iran, Ireland, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, Mexico, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, 
U.S.S.R., Salvador, Siam, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey, Venezuela and Yugoslavia. 

The nature of the aid given is as various as the na- 
tions themselves, but, at least in the free countries 
it has the same basic aim: the instruction of youth in 
these arts, the development of national resources in 
dramatic and musical talent and literature, and the 
development of and expansion of opportunities for 
playwrights, composers, performers, directors, and 
other craftsmen. Many of these countries are far small- 
er than the United States and all of them are poorer. 
Yet, what we have lor 
attended to. 

As Brooks Atkinson recently observed in The New 


neglected, they have long 


ru 
iS 


Conferring on the National Theatre Bill are Helen Hayes, Representative Javits, Lawrence Tibbett, 
ANTA's President Vinton Freedley, C. Lawton Campbell, and Actors’ Equity President Clarence Derwent. 


York Times, the lack of funds for a national theatre 
has greatly embarrassed the United States in its par- 
ticipation in UNEsco. A project of that body, the Inter- 
national Theatre Institute, was set up to promote the 
exchange of plays, companies, information and tech- 
nical skills, following well-established and eminently 
successful precedents in the fields of science and in- 
dustry. The United Nations assumed that each of its 
members would naturally have an agency equipped 
with government funds to fulfill its part in coopera- 
tive undertakings. The assumption was justified in 
every case but that of the United States, where ana, 
the American center of the International Theatre In- 
stitute, has up to now depended upon voluntary con- 
tributions of time and money. It has therefore been 
forced to submit to limitations reflecting seriously on 
our standing among the nations and on our cultural 
resources. 

Situations of this nature have long provided foreign 
critics with fuel for their argument that we in the 
United States are interested in nothing not insep- 
arably bound up with war preparations or the Ameri- 
can dollar. A national assembly for the formation of 
a democratic national theatre and national opera and 
ballet, authorized by the Congress and convened by 
the President, will be the best possible answer to such 
criticism. 
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Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the Congress finds that the United 
States of America, almost alone among the great na- 
tions, does not now have a national theater and a 
national opera and ballet; and that a national theater 
and a national opera and ballet are necessary for the 
enjoyment of these arts by the people throughout the 
United States and especially outside the great centers 
of population, for the instruction of youth in these 
arts, for the development of our national riches in 
dramatic and musical literature and talent, for the 
development of playwrights, composers, performers, 
directors, and other craftsmen in these arts, and for 
enlarged opportunities for them; and that such arts 
are effective and vitally important means for the de- 
velopment of the democratic culture of the United 
States; and that the American National Theater and 
Academy has been organized under a charter granted 
by the United States but that it has not been imple- 
mented by the United States; and that the provision 
of a national theater and a national opera and ballet 
are in the best interests of the United States and shall 
be a policy of the United States. 

Sec. 2. The President is authorized to convene an 
assembly representative of (a) the theater in the 
United States in all its branches, including but with- 
out limitation thereof, organizations and associations 
of actors, composers, producers and managers, drama- 
tists, production workers, community and little thea- 
ters, and drama leagues; and of (b) the opera and 
ballet in the United States in all its branches, includ- 
ing but without limitation thereof, organizations and 
associations of musical artists, musicians, production 
workers, opera companies, ballet companies, opera 
guilds, and community-music committees; and of (c) 
the American National Theater and Academy, a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the United 
States; and of (d) critics of such arts; and of (e) uni- 
versities, colleges, schools, workshops, and other edu- 
cational institutions concerned with the theater, the 
opera, and ballet; and of (f) editors and publicists; and 
of (g) the public which attends the theater, the opera, 
and the ballet and constitutes their audiences; and of 
(h) government officials—city, State, and Federal 
concerned with education and welfare, for the pur- 
pose of preparing and submitting a plan for a national 
theater and academy, and a plan for a national opera 
and ballet; and for the holding of and dealing with 
any money or facilities prov ided for them by the Con- 
gress, and any other property, real or personal, other- 
wise made available for their purposes: Provided, 
however, That such plans shall entrust the direction 
and management of a national theater, and of a na- 
tional opera and ballet to the constituent elements 
thereof, respectively, convened in the said assembly, 
according to democratic processes and our funda- 
mental freedoms: Provided further, That such plans 
shall be consistent with the purposes of our private 
economy, shall not be designed for unemployment re- 
lief, shall not hamper the existing theater, opera, and 
ballet, but shall supplement and improve their op- 
portunities for development and expansion, and shall 
not involve governmental control or direction. 

Sec. 3. There is here by authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the President the sum of $250,000 for the pur- 
poses of this Act. 





Senator Elbert D. Thomas 


This bi-partisan bill to provide for 
a national theatre and a national 
opera and ballet was introduced 
in the House of Representatives 
by J. K. Javits (R-N.Y.) and in the 
Senate by Irving Ives (R-N.Y.) 
and Elbert D. Thomas (D-Utah) 
late in January. The bill has now 
been assigned to committee. The- 
atre Arts will report develop- 
ments on this important measure 
in forthcoming issues. 





Senator Irving Ive 
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Two on the aisle for “Kiss Me, Kate” 
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ORCHESTRA 


PLAYGOING... 


by GILBERT W. GABRIEL 


@ “Death of a Salesman” saved the month. It also dignified the year, 


memorialized the decade, and will probably be all things to all sorts 


of theatre districts for a millennium to come. Otherwise, during one 
of those midwinter stretches which, as far as new plays on Broad- 
way were concerned, saw little except parched sand and Sahara 
mirages, it might be better to keep kindly silence about this or that 
particular camel train. The majority of our Arabian nights were 


not entertainments. 


HONOR THY FATHER—Let’s have no doubts or frets about young 
Arthur Miller's drama, “Death of a Salesman”: it is a fine thing 
finely done, vastly well delivered. The mere seeing and hearing of 
it—and the consequent assault and battery it will perpetrate upon 
your feelings—make for an unforgettable experience. There is more 
than that there, however: there are the American language, the 
American scene, the Brooklyn accent, the Bronx cheer, all the muck 
and melancholy joke of our petty-class life taken, shaken, rear- 
ranged, revitalized and somehow rehallowed into the stuff of a com- 
pelling, surging quasi-poetry, of a widespread pity, a great-hearted 


dream. 


It is none of our business (for the time being, anyway) why Mr. 
Miller has to dwell as he does upon the simplest molecular unit of 
society, the family. In “All My Sons” he pointed sternly at a profit- 
eer in his home. In “Death of a Salesman” he salutes another father 
with infinitely more fondness, tender and humorous understanding, 


ultimate honor. It is as if he had remembered in the nick of rewrite 


Cobb in “Death of A Salesman”. 
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Boris Karloff and Jay Robinson in “The Shop at Sly Corner”. 


that epigram of Wilde’s about our parents: that first 


we love them, then judge them, but rarely forgive 


them. This time Mr. Miller forgives with a vengeance 

and with the prizeworthiest play that any male child 
could possibly have laid upon the gravemound of his 
memories. 

“Death of a Salesman” uses, to an effective utmost. 
the modern stage method. It bears some resemblance 
to Tennessee Williams's opera, but merely a facial one. 
There is the same sensitiveness, same gifted sugges- 
tiveness and steeping sentimentality, the same fling of 
heavy-petalled phrases upon a pool of universal griev- 
ance. It ends there. Mr. Miller is a much more mas- 
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culine, aggressive artist. His characters insist on their 
very seeniness. They may have battles in the business 
district or wailing walls in Flatbush, but not bats in 
the belfry. They are practically anybody's own folks, 
not one bit too beautified to suit our own subcon- 
scious complexities about them. They are the every- 
day made holiday in the theatre's latest light. 

An old drummer comes home to die. That’s the long 
and short of it. Mr. Miller's play so manages to plait 
its successive scenes that past and present, fantasy 
and biography, are woven into one seamless piece. 
This semi-clown, semi-deity of the drama is drawn in- 
tensely con amore. 
had-to-be failure, 
of a human, an agglomerate of all humans. His like has 


A lump of flesh, a bag of wind, a 
a would-be suicide, he is a monster 
not been summoned up since Christopher Morley did 
so in that truly best novel, “Human Being”. His rela- 
tion with his two boys is tragic. His faith in—and 
faithlessness to—his wife are irreplaceable idiom. His 
flop and dismissal from a daily job tell a shame which 
the whole world shares. His terrible 
enough to have been ripped from the Testaments and 
translated into the smeared print of a Red Book. And 
they are all the more terrible for being also, in large 
part, comical and picayune and—his own fault. 

The entire play has grateful acting. There were mo- 
ments when I wished that Lee Cobb could be more of 
a schnook and less of a Caesar, but I'm not quarreling 
with such a carefully laid, many-sided interpretation, 
and will grant Mr. Cobb a constant magnificence 
about it. Arthur Kennedy, Mildred Dunnock, Howard 
Smith, Cameron Mitchell, Thomas Chalmers, Alan 
Hewitt—they all seemed deeply dedicated and respon- 
sive to the heat of what they had to do and sav. It is 
I suppose, the bravest and most stirring of many such 
pieces of direction by Elia Kazan. Mr. Mie Iziner’s 
scenic contrivances help as always. It heads the cur- 
rent list. It will for a long long while. 
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Viola Essen and Johnny Coy in “Along Fifth Avenue”. 





Corl Kent's setting for “Leaf and Bough”. 


SUPREME COURT HUSBANDRY—Still another play on the 
theme of what pompous potbellies we husbands be. 
From Midnight Ibsen to Matinee Shaw, from Moliére 
down to the gastric sluices of Sacha Guitry, we have 
been drowned in decades of scornful drama to prove 
it all over again: that lawful marriage corrupts the 
heart, sprouts fungus upon middle age, and is the 
inevitable enemy of eve ry fie TY and generous urge in 
life. As Newman Levy once summed it up in an im- 
mortal couplet which neither he nor anyone else has 
yet been able to top, * ‘Monogamy, monogamy, you Cer- 
tainly made a hog o’ me!” Permit one confirmed mo- 
nogamist to grunt that Garson Kanin’s latest comedy. 
“The Smile of the World”, calls a hog a husband once 
or twice too often. 

Mr. Kanin is a mighty canny man. He has excelled 
at both writing and directing, for both stage and 


richard tucker 


| Nony Walker and Jackie Gleason in “Along Fifth Avenue”. 








screen. His “Born Yesterday” has had the howls of the 
world. When he seeks now to soften the howls down 
to smiles, probably nobody knows as well what a 
chance he is taking with audiences who e xpect a suc- 
cessful farcemaker to stick to his blast. All the more 
respect for him when he does not. All the more honor 
to him and his actress-wife, Ruth Gordon, for coming 
over this time to the side of the gentler, quieter angels. 
But when they get there, what? That good old Can- 
diddling Doll’s Houseful of comedy, transferred to 
Washington, D. C., on the subject of the sadly stuffed 
husband, the nobly quivering wife, and that’s pretty 
nearly all. 

Mr. Kanin’s example of the genus, married male, is 
a Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States 
and therefore a fitly gilded hook on whom to hang 
considerable truth—and tract—about the law and us 
lazy liberals. We must stop toadying to tradition, these 
characters discover. We have got to stop being base 
slaves of the past, they decide, and I'm nobody to 
quarrel with them there. But I've certainly seen that 
decision reached by better routes (and less traditional 
ones ) than via a sulky love affair be ‘tween the Justice’s 
wife and his young law clerk. Even at the very center 
of our national politics, insurgency and adulte ry still 
make stale bedfellows. 

Mrs. S. C. Justice Boulting seemed to work too hard 
at being her own heroine. In order to help her along 
her narcissus-bordered way, the author had to run out 
ahead and reduce her celebrated husband to all the 
stock tricks and habits of a chronic nincompoop. Jus- 
tice not only nodded, he took teatime naps. He made 
public speeches. In private, he sneezed. Much worse, 
- was a Greek classicist, and relied on precedents 
and—think of it!—aspirin tablets. No matter how 
much I was supposed to look at that poor husband 
through his wife's indefatigably disapproving eyes, I 
got to like him, liked him more each act, preferred 
him and his faults to her and her folderol. 

Domestic issues aside, there was pleasure in looking 
at and listening to large parts of “The Smile of the 
World”. Much of it had been composed with a sure 
grace of word, with an immediate intuition for how 
well the word would act, react, and be taken for clever 
stage-play if not for gospel. It happened in a very 
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handsome setting by Donald Oenslager. It had that 
sort of style, and its details were almost faultless. It 
was simply on the whole that it shriveled down to a 
sense of having been written by rote, by scene-plot 
and careful Christmas distribution of nice moments 
among all its main actors, and never for a single one 
of those moments by real life. Even Miss Gordon, 
blessedly brainy artist though she is, and such well 
chosen helpmates as Otto Kruger, Warren Stevens and 
Laura Pierpont, could not make it a rewarding exor- 
cism instead of an exercise only. 

SLOW CORNER—In Engl: ind a murder play such as 

“The Shop at Sly Corner” runs for two solid years. In 
America a comedy called “Harvey” runs for much 
longer than that, wins prizes, makes fortunes and his- 
tory. “Harvey” goes to London and gets a cool stare. 

“The Shop at Sly Corner” comes to New York and gets 
seven days. Optimists still rely on human nature being 
the same the whole world over. Human audiences 
aren't. Or maybe the salt that gets into plays while 
they're crossing the Atlantic gives most of them a cold 
storage taste. 

Other than this rather rueful conjecture, there isn't 
much to be said either for or against such a small item 
as “The Shop at Sly Corner”. There's no fun for nor- 
mals in spanking a rabbit. There’s no particular point 
in dismembering a dead one. At Sly Corner, according 
to one Edward Percy, there happened all the expected 
things: an old antique dealer, a fence for thieves on 
alternate evenings, had to rid himself of a blackmail- 
ing assistant and did so forthwith. Poisoned darts, a 
hidden furnace and all that. One fairly exciting act, 
preceded by two which were at least fairly short. The 
British have always been slower-going about thei: 
crimes—on stage, anyway 
literate, in case that matters 

In this case it didn’t matter quite enough. Not even 
with Boris Karloff looking very nobly bearded and 
harassed in the principal part, and with such com- 
panions-in-lethargy as Una O'Connor, Ethel Griffies 
and Reginald Mason. The direction seemed properly 
antique, everybody seen through wormholes. 
FORWARD THE THEME—! can only hope that the badge 
of courage which a play like “Forward the Heart” de- 
serves will not get its coloring entirely in the inkwell 
of deficit. I can only respect its author, its four actors 
and sundry responsible stagers, for their decent mo- 
tives, their sincere snatches at the difficulty of its sub- 
ject. It is a new enough subject, even if “Deep Are 
the Roots” did use it before. It is the love story, this 
time, of a New England boy and a Negro girl. We 
could stand others and still others, stronger and still 
better ones, | suppose. But until we get them, here's 
our theatre genuinely trying 


and always a little more 


Mr. Bernard Reines’s play pleads a special case 
Not a specious one, but he himself would have to ad 
mit it special: his hero has come back from the wat 
stone blind, his heroine is a housemaid. There are so- 
cial as well as racial frictions. There is almost symbol- 
ism in the boy’s loss of sight and lack of future. There 
is even something of a Boston “Ghosts” about his piti- 
ful groping toward the health and self-reliance of a 
servant in his own mother’s chilly mansion. I've no 
kick against these extra circumstances. I think, on the 
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Arthur Kennedy, Cameron Mitchell, Tom Pedi and 


contrary, that they give the main thesis of Americas 
unreadiness for intermarriage the minor melancholy 
(and the maudlinity) which it may need in a discus- 
sion-drama of today. I found Mildred Joanne Smith's 
and William Prince's performances in it affecting, often 
fine. | wish it hadn't gone so weakly cute and stam- 
mering in some of its later scenes, so disastrously 
wavery at the very last. But why expect to slay a 
dragon with a feather-duster, or to cure the stupid 
prejudices of whole peoples with a single playwright? 
e 

e had a couple of new, o1 allegedly new, revues 
They were typical of the times. They were usual 
enough to give at least one of their witnesses a good 
enough excuse to generalize. Looking at them, I found 
myself looking at pretty n arly every other revue of 
the past few postwar years and remembering, won- 
dering 
LESS FLESH, MORE FLASH—There used to be the tired 
businessman. If there really wasn't there was supposed 
to be. On this bedraggled ogre 


vertised interest in glaucous passion and rhinestones 


and on his much ad- 


wholesale glitter, season upon season of draggy orgy 
could be blamed. For him did the heavy-lidded eye ot 
the late I 
world’s most beautiful girls 


Earl Carroll wen a whole harem of the 
| blondely ungirt and 


toss-bosomed. For him did F he nz Ziegfeld distribute 





Hope Cameron in “Death of a Salesman.” 


the voluptuous sphericals of hundreds of proudly per- 
fect houris up and down those jeweled stairs. And for 
him that was apparently plenty. 

Such days, thanks be, are over. The tired business- 
man isn't tired any more. Maybe his doctor is feeding 
him a hormone which makes him feel different from 
eight-thirty to eleven nowanights 
SKITTICISMS—The new revue has much more life and 
liveliness to it, mental as well as muscular. It gives fai 
greater play to a horseplay which is, or hopes to be, 
Times Square s own sort of satire. It doesn’t just drop 
the pants off its ladies: it kids them off. Its humor em- 
braces lots of things besides the nearest cutie. It goes 
in tor geogr: iphy, sociology even, not for pink pornog- 
raphy alone. It goes in for them a and nail, with 
good-natured vengeance. I like 

I've noticed that almost all < revue skits are con- 
siderably longer than they used to be. One-minute 
blackouts, these were of yore, on true blue subjects 
1 bathtub, bam! Four drunks in a 
bistro, boom! th eltine socks Bonaparte—apart, see? 

zowie! Life may have been lusher, but it was also 
lower in those days. I wouldn’t trade vou all the ca- 
boose-clowning of the Twenties for the leisurely and 
slightly melancholic drollery of today’s Tom Ewell 
FOOD FOR THE EYE—Then theres the much better 
dancing. The much gayer, at any rate, and more pic- 


Three lovers in 





turesque. The dance director seems to have been 
upped to an indisputable position on these new shows’ 
programs. His responsibilities have grown, and he 
takes them. His risks are doubled, and he revels in 
them. That means some memorable dance numbers. 
Maybe it also means an occasionally crushing surplus 
of coryphees in homespun, or sailor boys too lately 
landed from the Far West Fifties’ shores, but it’s an 
improvement just the same. We're rid, at least, of 
those mouldy old layers of adagio and soft-shoe shuf- 
fle. We've the whole new enthusiasm for the ballet to 
draw upon, with DeMille and her peers to mould it 
into ornamental foolery, and Balanchine and his un- 
abashed disciples to twist it into colorful burlesque. 

The scenic artist rates an equal share of such appre- 
ciation. He, too, has been catering a superior food for 
audience eyes. He, too, contributes to all this latterday 
cleverness. Sometimes he contributes beyond all the 
rest. So many of our recent musicals owe their air as 
much to their mountings as to anything else. Vivid, 
swift things are being tried with plastics and trick 
fabrics, cut-outs, screens, effects scraped fresh and 
bold from Picasso's palette. 

This I do know for sure: that when I saw that first 
scene-in-one glimpse of Padua which Lemuel Ayers 
composed for “Kiss Me, Kate”, and the antic proces- 
sion which leapt past it like a bursten rainbow, I gave 
up and was ready to call it all the loveliest sight of the 
season. There can be wit in paints, and poetry in cos- 
tume. It’s wonderful to see today’s designers prove it. 

Which brings us, not without some grief, to a couple 

of actual openings. 
FIFTH AVENUE BUST LINE—I once knew a man who did 
not intend to write a musical show which would begin 
in Washington Square and travel up Fifth Avenue to 
Central Park. He was hopelessly outnumbered. Every- 
body else in all the boroughs has at one time or an- 
other dusted off the same dreamy notion, including 
those responsible for “Along Fifth Avenue”. And even 
they seemed somewhat anxious to give it back to the 
Street Cleaning Department somewhere between Acts 
One and Two. 

By the time they'd reached Radio City, however, 
they had raked together a large enough consignment 
of comics, crooners, tast-steppers and cut-uppers to 
call it a revue, and a revue it was. It had the funnily 
growly Nancy Walker. It also had Hank Ladd, Jackie 
Gleason, the usual assortment of the usual sexes and 
bifurcations, and they, in turn, had it. It was good 
when it was good, which wasn't always. Its bust line 
was less Fifth Avenue than West Broadway or, for 
that matter, Mae West. 

Best things about it were Miss Walker munching a 
Freudian apple with her large Cro-Magnon jaws and 
meanwhile singing a chant d'amour to her boy-friend, 
Oiving; a pretty Harlem duet, “A Trip Doesn't Care 
at All”, which was carried by Donald Richards and a 
tot named Judyth Burrough; another one, strictly non- 
Harlem, called “Call It Applefritters”. In short, high 
spots and low spots. The low spots did get laughs. 

Second specimen of the month, and so, so far be- 
hind, was “All for Love”. It was lavish. It was little in 
addition. It may have been for love, all right, but with 
all its labors lost. 
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Hugh Laing, bright star of 
the Ballet Theatre. 


Rex Harrison os Henry Vill... 


tyrant and lover, fool and knave, 
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Photograph by Maywald, from the forthcoming Artistes Chez Eux. 
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Georges Braque: this spring the Museum of Modern Art 
offers a retrospective show of his life's work. 


contradiction and delight . . . golden, leaden, cruel and kind. It is the month of anticipation and 
promise heralded by a day for Fools. April is the month of rain, and 
sudden sun which shines brightly without warmth. April is the time 
of the circus, and little wonder: for April is herself a clown, a shapely 
girl in spangles, a dancing bear, a seal who balances upon her elegantly 
elevated nose a bright red ball. April is dressed in motley—and here 


she is, her garb and figure fixed upon the pages of our April Scrapbook. 















1 Truman Capote 


2 Betty Grable 


|. Truman Capote, author of “Other Voices, Other Rooms”, brings out a book of short stories. 2. Bett 





il Igor Stravinsky 







s Fred Allen 


« Mary Martin 


e« Nancy Walker 
Bet) Grable... good any time of year. 3. Years ago Igor Stravin- 
sky's “Rites of Spring” provoked riots in Paris, a 
reaction most unlikely in New York °49. 4. Mary 
Martin, the Texas Thrush, warbles Rodgers & Ham- 
merstein tunes in “South Pacifie™. 5. Mr. Allen, 
patron of Allen’s Alley and, in this piratical season, 
the last hope of N. B. C. 6. In a sleek new gown 


Naney Walker defiantly foreeasts April fashions. 

















z Garson Kanin and Ruth Gordon 


ws Harold Lang 





7. The playwriting Kanins, Garson and Ruth Gordon. at home. 8. Harold Lan gr 
pray ¢ 





» Bobby Clark 





12 The Berles 





10 Jerome Robbins 











1s Morley and Miller 


s Clowning around 
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fur-bearing cane. 10. Jerome Robbins, free of 
fancy, late of “The Guests”, creates the ballets 
for “Miss Liberty”. 11. It’s that Bop-man, Dizzy 
Gillespie. 12. Two Berles at play: Milton and 
his photogenic daughter. 13. To the sereech of 
the calliope the circus comes to town. 14, Martita 
Hunt and Estelle Winwood: two delightfully de- 
mented ladies. 15. A couple of swells: Robert 


Morley and Gilbert Miller. The End. 








by BARRETT H. CLARK 


HIS VOICE WAS AMERICAN 


A close friend of the late Sidney Howard, 


Pylitzer Prize dramatist, recollects the man and what he stood for... 


IDNEY HOWARD was killed in an accident ten 
years ago. W hat passed was a man of strange and 
compe Hing personal qualities, a man whose phys- 
ical presence is to me still as pervasive and overmas- 
tering as it was the first time | set eyes on him some 
thirty years ago. | think he was the most completely 
alive man, the most multitudinous and abounding per- 
son with whom I ever had anything to do. That tall 
figure of his, usually clothe d in heavy gray tweeds, the 
broad shoulders, the giant strides that gave the im- 
pression of someone treading on air; his way of burst- 
ing into a room as if he had just descende d from the 
clouds, and his wholly unconscious and deferential 
way of getting things done in a hurry—they all come 
back to me whenever I think of Sidney Howard. | 
could never bring myself to tell him (1 often tried ) 
that the world seemed a jollier and more exciting place 
to live in when he was a part of it. In the light of his 
life the mere accident of his death has somehow lost 
most of its tragic associations. 

Today, trying to put into order some of my recollec- 
tions, | am helple ss: Sidney's personality was always 
showing itself in flashes, and it just doesn't lend itself 
to dispassionate analysis. | feel rather self-conscious 
at even making the effort. Sitting at my desk I can hear 
him saying to me in that rich baritone voice, looking 


me over with what he intended as a supercilious smile: 
“Jesus, mon ami, what do you think you're doing? Do 
you have to write about me? Does anyone really give a 


hoot about Howard nowadays—or even remember 
him?” And I see, too, the large blue-gray eyes soften- 
ing, for he would, in a way, be pleased; and he would 
probably blush, and then turn on his heel and walk 
out on me 

If these odds and ends of memories can suggest 
even a little of Sidney's amazing gusto for living, his 
almost terrifying appetite for so many of the things in 
life we are all supposed to want, and rarely get, they 
may throw light on what I have come to regard as one 
of the important things he brought to our native 
theatre as a writer. He was to my thinking a symbol of 
one kind of ideal American, the kind he and I believed 
could speak for America in our newly born, and so 
promising, native drama. Our dramatic writing had 
trom its earliest days been in the hands of professional 
theatre men, stage craftsmen whose business it was to 
turn out effective shows for clever actors. They were 
Servants of the theatre, not its masters; and masters 


were wanted, men who were men first and artists sec- 
ond: we wanted no truck with second-rate minds. Was 
Sidney the man to carry the banner of revolution, to 
express America through the theatre? The notion 
would never have crossed his mind, but he did see in 
a few of his contemporaries some signs of adulthood. 
He saluted these fellow-workers for their growing con- 
sciousness of re sponsibility to the public, and took his 
hat off—no, threw it in the air—to such men as Eugene 
O'Neill, Maxwell Anderson and Laurence Stallings, 
Elmer Rice and Philip Barry. These were among the 
pioneers he was waiting for. 


E WANTED, of course, to be a famous and suc- 
cessful playwright, but he wanted still more to 
put into artistic shape some of his convictions about 
men and women, and perhaps clarify his not-too-com- 
plex philosophical notions about the socie ty of which 
he was a living part. I can think of no one better 
equipped for the job he had undertaken. He came of 
good pioneer American stock; he was well educated, 
first in the West and later at Harvard; he had a knack 
for getting close to people of all kinds; he was always 
ready for a fight, providing he could take quick and 
summary action; he stood up for oppressed minorities. 
He fought literary and political censorship; he spoke 
French and Italian and a little German; he wrote a 
good deal of passable verse; he loved music and paint- 
ing; he was an aviator in the First World War 
(“Brought down fifteen German planes,” it was said). 
He loved people and exulted in their characteristically 
human traits; he was devoted to children, his own, his 
friends’, anyone's. He thrived on work and for the bet- 
ter part of his adult life devoted himself to the most 
gruelling labor in translating and adapting plays, and 
in writing a very respectable number of his own. 

I pause (as he used to say), light a cigarette, and 
reflect upon what I have just written. | could go on 
with this catalogue of the man’s virtues, but somehow 
it all sounds too good to be true. No, Sidney Howard 
was a very human sort of fellow: he was indeed tem- 
peramental, moody, and he could be cruelly rude at 
times. He would occasionally make a new friend and 
maintain to all comers that he was the “grandest guy 
| ever met”, only to change his mind sooner or later 
and admit he'd been wrong. I have known those who 
couldn't stand him, thought him snobbish and intol- 
erant, and I have even heard of women who weren't 
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attracted to him. That last always seemed fantastic to 
me. The truth is that he was sometimes intolerant and 
sometimes negligent. | would gladly do anything he 
told me to do for him, and L know he would rarely say 
“Thank you”. 
shyness somewhere in his make-up that prevented his 
doing the little things as most other people did them. 
He was intimate for a time with a great many people, 
and he often cooled toward them. I was very lucky. 
I knew him, as I have said, for thirty years, but there 
were long stretches when we saw nothing of each 
other. Yet there was always in my mind, and I think 
in his, the notion that we could gather up the threads 
where we had left tiem the last time we met. We had 
heated arguments occasionally, but they were soon 
forgotten. To me Sidney might say and do anything he 
liked, and that was all that mattered. 

Our first meeting was at Browne's Chop House in 
New York. We had come together at the urgent prod- 
ding of an old friend of mine who had known Sidney 
for a short while at Harvard. (“You've got to know 
him,” I was told. “He’s a young god straight from 
Olympus.” ) Sidney had just returned from France, in 
late 1918 or early 1919. He wasted no time in prelimi- 
naries, and in his usual fashion he shot point blank at 
me: “Mon vieux, youre not half so bad as I was afraid 
you might be. You know how it is when someone talks 
about you to someone else.” He didn't “like to meet 


That was his way. There was a certain 
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Clare Eames in “Swords” 





Glenn Anders, Pauline 
Lord and Richard Bennett 
in “They Knew What E 
They Wanted” (1924). 


Walter Connolly and Pauline Lord in “The Late Christopher Bean" (1932), 


SCENES FROM PLAYS BY SIDNEY HOWARD 


” which I was soon to learn was not true: 
he was just timid at first, afraid of being bored and 
embarrassed, but we did hit it off. We had compared 
notes and found congenial tastes in music, painting, 
French literature, George Moore, Flaubert, and the 
then-new literary light, James Branch Cabell. We got 
to talking about Cabell’s novel “The Rivet in Goon 
father’s Neck”, and Sidney after a thoughtful pause 
boomed at me: “D’you think there’s a play in the 
book?” I wasn’t sure, I'd think it over. Why did he 
ask? “Let's make it into a play, the two of us.” I urged 
that we think it over for a few days, but that didn’t 
satisfy Sidney. “Bon!” he said, “Think it over tonight 
and we'll lunch here tomorrow, same time.” 

Now Sidney was never one to think things over; it 
was action he wanted. But he did have to wait till next 
day; meantime he had read the novel again, and was 
sure we could do a good job of collaboration. Our 
work hin immediately and continued for the next 
three or four months. I put in long hours day after 
day, he Sidney put me to shame. We would part after 
a long session together at his mother’s apartment on 
West 57th Street, he with one new scene to block out 
and I with another. Sidney's would be finished that 
very night or the morning after, and mine would take 
two or threee days. And all the while he would go to 
parties, help entertain his mother’s friends, and on oc- 
casion manage to consume a good deal of liquor. 
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ooeeer?* 


Pte eeee 


(1926). 


Katharine Cornell and Loweli 
Sherman in ‘‘Casanova"”’ 


(1923). 


Once, after a six-hour session alone with his type- 
writer, he fell asleep for a short time, woke with a 
start, went out and took a Turkish bath, and for no 
reason he could remember dashed off to Atlantic City, 
had a lot to drink with some new buddy; and, in spite 
of a bad hangover, wrote a new scene on the train 
back to New York. 

The play got finished, and Sidney turned it over to 
his young friend Harold Freedman. Freedman sold it, 
getting not only a contract but a cash advance. “The 
Rivet” was never professionally produced, but I like to 
think that Sidney's work on it helped start him as a 
playwright. I said at the time that my work on the 
play proved definitely that at least one of us was going 
places as a dramatist. He just smiled and said nothing, 
but from that day forward, with few exceptions, he 
knew he could depe nd on me to read his manuscripts 
and tell him just what I thought of them. He would 
always claim he needed someone to keep prodding 
him—his confidence in himself was never too strong 
and that without full and honest criticism he was 
afraid he couldn’t go on working. At any rate, I read 
everything he sent me and told him everything thi at 


came into my head. “Don't let me down « “asy, he 


would insist. Yet I know he was terribly sensitive to 
adverse criticism; he didn’t like it at all, but he took it. 
“Strong medicine what vou said about ‘Sam Mc- 
or whatever the play was, he would re- 


Carver’,” 


Alfred Lunt ond Clare Eames 
in “Ned McCobb’s Daughter” 


Elisabeth Risdon and Margalo 
Gillmore in “The Silver Cord” 
(1926). 


Walter Huston and Nan Sunderland 
n “Dodsworth” (1934). 


mark. But he took it and always came back for more. 


IDNEY used to come to our house in Briarcliff, an 

hour from the City. He knew he was always wel- 
come. I think he never asked whether his visit would 
suit our convenience (it always did, of course). He 
would just pick up the phone and ask for my wife, 
Cecile. “This is Sid. 'm coming out tomorrow night.” 
And when our children came, he invariably inquired 
after them and swore he was coming only to see them. 
He liked to talk music with Cecile, or hear what she 
had to say about some script of his he had asked her 
to read, and he never failed to praise her cooking. He 
enjoyed food as he enjoyed Wagner or Ibsen or 
Shakespeare, with a mighty gusto. But Sidney in our 
home usually meant Sidney and the youngsters. Often 
he would bring them presents, and when he was away, 
in Europe or Hollywood, he never forgot Christmas. 

A wire from Hollywood reads: “A doll goes to Molly, 
and a necklace to Nancy, from Santa Claus or me ac- 
cording to their education along those lines.” ) 

One long weekend some years ago he was with 
us at Briarcliff. We had arranged a comfortable spot 
for him in the living-room, brought down my type- 
writer and told him to finish the revision he had come 
out to complete on “Alien Corn”. The three youngsters 
were warned not to go near, because “Uncle” Sidney 
had very important work to finish—alone. Cecile and 
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I had gone out for the day, but when we came back 
late in the afternoon Uncle Sidney had thrown aside 
a few unfinished pages of play script, pushed the type- 
writer under the piano, and with one little girl on each 
knee and the baby boy listening attentively on the floor 
was reading them a story. The kids were scolded, but 
Sidney wouldn't allow that. “They followed orders 
your orders, and then I ordered them in here. If | 
weren't in the presence of children I'd tell you two 
old people to go to hell. This is much more exciting 
than my play, and besides neither of you like the play, 
so let's forget it. I'm tired of the drayma. When are we 
going to have supper? My tongues hanging out for 
some of Cecile’s grand ham, [it’s still Sidney Ham in 
our home] and a couple of platefuls of that gorgeous 
caramel pudding.” 


\ ORE and more memories come to me, of Sidney's 
+ plans for new plays and novels; of his respect 
for the motion picture medium and his disgust at hav- 
ing to make money by writing for it; and I could tell 
about the scrupulous craftsman that he became the 
moment he set to work writing. But I feel that the 
restless, never satisfied reporter in him, the man whose 
thoughts and impressions just had to get themselves 
fixed in theatrical form, is most clearly understood in 
the dozens of letters he kept sending me, which were 
a sort of safety valve for him. Even before 1920 he 
would often sign his letters: 
fection. Sidney.” 


“Yours for industry. Af- 
y. Industry, yes, only it was not work 
in the common sense. While we were busy with “The 
Rivet” he was translating an Italian play and outlin- 
ing a farce. That was “Ride a Cock Horse”. No good: 
Arthur Hopkins didn’t believe it, and “Arthur is so 
right, isn't he?” That was thrown in the waste basket. 
A letter dating from 1927 
every year for most years: 


is so like a dozen he sent 
“I have such a gorgeous 
idea for a play for Doris Keane I must talk with 
you about it.” How many plays were written between 
“Swords” (1921) and “They Knew What They 
Wanted” (1924) I can only guess. At least a dozen. 
From this period I pick a sentence from another char- 
acteristic note: “I project three more—one laid on a 
ee ranch, one a modern comedy and one on 

Francis of Assisi. For the prese nt, be wn mar- 
aa and gloriously happy and ingloriously broke I am 
journalizing on politics and prohibition and core 
the book page for Life’ 

Then the famous singer, Augusta Holmes, attracted 
him as a subject for a play. I was in Paris at the time 
and Sid cabled for data on the lady. I sent him what I 
could find and he comments: “The filthy old prude 
who wrote the brochure does nothing but hint at Au- 
gusta’s immoralities—-which are the dramatic things 
| want to know who had her night key besides her 
maid.” Nothing came of that idea, but furthe: adapta- 
tions were made and produced, including “S. S. Te- 
nacity’ and “The Kingdom of Sancho Panza” 

I can see no letup in the man’s everlasting concern 
with ideas for new plays: over half of the hundred-odd 
letters I have tell of new inspirations: a play about 
Wilson and the Peace Conference; an epic drama 
about the revolt of the Iowa farmers against the banks: 
an original play to be written with Edward Sheldon 
(that was “Bewitched” ); another with Charles Mac- 
Arthur (“Salvation”); a period comedy laid in the 
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Deep South to be adapted from a play by the Quin- 
teros; a plotless comedy about marriage; a Radical 
pro-labor serious play kidding the political extrem- 
ists; a series of one-act sketches about something or 
other, I can’t make out; and then his growing concern 
over the protien of doing a play about yellow fever 
that should be exciting without love interest, and he- 
roic without heroics. That play gave him more trouble 
and took more time than any other. 

In between times he ad upted plays of Pagnol, and 
Fanchois, and Molnar—potboilers, in a way, to meet 
occasionally burdensome financial demi ands. And he 
wanted to have his say about war and the phony 
officers who yee on it, and he dramatized 
“Paths of Glory”. (“Capt. How: ard soiling his own 
nest,” he phrased it.) Once I recall his dreaming of 
the possibility of doing a play on Don Quixote. Then 
there were his long ponderings on the ide ‘a of doing 
a play about a ne a. tycoon, but when that + 
peared at last, ‘The Ghost of Yankee Doodle” 
was more ee an impending war between Japan ce 
the United States than a study of character. It saw the 
light five years before Pear! Harbor. Shortly before the 
end he had sketched a play about Franklin, based 
more or less on the Van Doren book, and he had fin- 
ished, subject to final revision and copious cutting, a 
delightful philosophic comedy about good and evil, 
called “Madam Will You Walk?”. He put so much of 
himself into that play that it reads somewhat like an 
autobiography. I he ard i 
peated notions on what is right for a man to do and 


n it echoes of his often re- 


what is wrong, and the thesis was always something 
like this: whatever a healthy and normal human being 
feels to be right, is right. The traditional taboos are 
usually all wrong, and twist men’s minds, and create 
situations that delight writers but bedevil the lives out 
of most of us. He seemed to think that man will ulti- 
mately triumph over his stupidities by living life more 
fully and zestfully than he ever thought he could do 
and will save his soul at the same time. Man’s soul, 
thought Sidney, is nothing to trifle with: it is probably 

(but who the hell really knows?) his ce apacity for liv- 
ing life to the point where it hurts. That, he thought, 
was one answer to the riddle of life—a tentative an- 
swer only—but it seemed wholly valid to him at the 
time, and that was enough for him. 

Valid at the time. Sidney was not much concerned 
with the past or the future. If one doesn’t exist to the 
very limit in the present, what's the point? That, I am 
convinced, was what life meant to him most of the 
time: an intense and passionate concern with here and 
now. That past is a shadow, the future 
mark, but the present is a challenge. Is this a typically 


question 


American philosophy? Perhaps. It is certainly an in- 
tegral part of the Howard philosophy. His work, his 
many associations with people, his exulting enthusiasm 
for the visible world about him, and children, as a 
sign of healthy and normal living in the present 

these were the overwhelming realities in his life. His 
last published play is dedicated to his parents, “who 
That to Sidney was 
something to be proud of. | am convinced that he real- 


brought up an American familv.’ 


ized what was good in his plays, but I am equally con- 
vinced that the pride he took in his own children was 
at least as great. His life and his work were one. Each 
was a necessary part of the othe: 
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Theatre Arts Introduces... 


@ Five years ago Felicia Montealegre said goodbye to her parents 
and came to New York to study piano. When, shortly after arrival, 
she wrote home to Santiago, Chile, that she was giving that up for 
the stage, her parents consented, hoping she would get over such 
ideas and come bac k home . 
Felicia didn't. She studied acting with Herbert Berghof, was ap- 
pointed his assistant, and secured an important role in “Swan Song”. 
She played that on Broadway for five months, and last summer 
toured with Charles Korvin in “Candlelight”. Recently she has ap- 
peared occasionally on television 
Like many newcomers, Felicia is unhappy about the treatment 
some producers accord inexperienced players. “We need the most 
help, yet we get the greatest pushing around,” she says. “But al- 
though the theatre is discouraging these days, | manage to stay quite 
We introduced Felicia Montealegre to cheerful. Every time I feel really gloomy, you see, I get a letter 
Herman Shumlin, the director of "The from my family in Chile. I can read between the lines that they 
Emerald Staircase’’ for Lee Sabinson. think I'll outgrow being stagestruck and come home. I won't.” 
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john vickers 


R'S 


to be taken seriously, unlike last year's travesty of ‘‘The Dance of Death’’ in New York. Michael Redgrave in ‘The Father’. 


[his is the second article of a series being written for 
Tueatre Arts by Eric Bentley, noted dramatic criti 
and author, who is currently studying the European 
drama on a Guggenheim Fellowship. Mr. Bentley's ri 
port on the Paris theatre will appear next 


By ERIC BENTLEY 


a I was in London, the Old Vic’s repertory 
consisted of “The Wav of the World”. “The 
Cherry Orchard”, and “Twelfth Night 


If the most unsatisfactory production of the three 


was “The Way of the World”, I don’t know that on¢ 


can blame the Old Vic company to the extent that most 
critics did. This play, in pe rformance, is more troubl 
than it is worth. Though it contains some of the best 
passages in all comedy, as a whole it is simply not 
viable. Its champions tell us to ignore the plot which 
they allow to be unintelligible; but can the plot ol 
something we are asked to regard as a great play evet 
be so unimportant? Moliére’s plots are admirable vehi 
cles for his main purposes. The plot of “The Way of 
the World” exists in the spectator’s mind—any spec 
tator’s mind—as a source of confusion and little else 

Congreve was a strange author for the Old Vic to 
choose to perform at a time when their company was 
not at its best. So was Chekhov. One could scarcels 
think of any playwrights who cry out more imp riously 
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cecil beaton 


. the costumes were gorgeous, but there seemed no reason why they should be. John Gielgud in “The Return of the Prodigal”. 


for nuance and polish in performance than these two 
[he degree of the Old Vic’s failure with “The Cherry 
Orchard” may be suggested by the fact that even Edith 
Evans (as Madame Renevsky ) was not quite right: the 
grotesque quality in het work, or in her personality, 
which made her a magnificent Lady Wishfort prove da 
serious irrelevance in her Madame Renevsky, since it 
prevented her from fully registering either the charm 
or the weakness of the character. 

Unlike many playwrights of his class, Chekhov has 
somehow man: ige d to get himself thoroughly acce pte “d 
in the Anglo-American theatre, but at the price, appar- 
ently, of a considerable degree of misinterpretation 
The actors find it so easy to make something of Chek 


hov s people—something interesting, piquant, amusing 


sad—that they become indifferent to the particular ef- 
fect, the partic ular characterization, that Chekhov, in 
his script, indicates. In America, Ruth Gordon was as 
wrong and irresponsible as she was brilliant and effec- 
tive in “The Three Sisters”; and now in England we 
see their finest character actress out of character. 

If Chekhov is anything, he is precise. And yet our 
Anglo-American productions conspire to suggest that 
he is the very opposite. Though there was nail intelli- 
gence in Hugh Hunt’s production of “The C the ry Or- 
chard”, there was also the (by now) usual excess of 
soulfulness and atmospherics, so that the total effect 
was rather nebulous and academic than sharp and sig- 
nificant, an effect to which a translation by Constance 
Garnett always substantially contributes. The humor, 
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the splendid concreteness, the fine, ironic simplicity of 
Chekhov are still regarded by directors as secondary. 

The Old Vic’s “Twelfth Night” also had marked de- 
fects. One was a rather colorless, movie-starrish Viola 
(Jane Baxter). Another was one of those pieces of in- 
genious overinterpretation which call special and gra- 
tuitous attention to the director, in that a Bright Idea 
that the author obviously never dreamt of has been 
imported into the play. Alec Guinness’s Bright Idea 
was that Feste the Je ster is in love with Olivia, that he 
is the chorus of the play and the one link between the 
fairyland of Illyria and the harsh re ality of the world 
outside. The action of the play is seen as an episode 
between two storms, a storm that Mr. Guinness adds 
at the end, and one that he starts the play with by 
reversing the order of the first two scenes. 

The Bright Idea, as you would guess, distorts and 
damages the play at times, but on the whole is not as 
destructive as you would expect. It even seems to 
have he ‘Ipe d the players to give Illyria a more convinc- 
ing and charming existence than it customarily has. 
Though the directorial prejudice forced Robert Eddi- 
son (Feste) into pretentious sentimentality, it helped 
Cedric Hardwicke (Sir Toby) and Peter Copley (Sit 
Andrew) to give the only convincing portrayal of the 
two scalawags that I have ever seen. What could be 
duller than the usual Toby and Andrew, straining to 
be uproariously funny in every line? A gentler, more 
relaxed and human treatment of the roles was emi- 
nently successful. There is a lot, I don’t doubt, to be 
said for Mr. Guinness as a director; and also for the 
kind of set Michael Warre designed for the play (a 
couple of small collapsible, 
separate revolving stages were the main feature), of 


adaptable garden huts on 


fensive as it was found by the staid London critics 


<—* THE new plays I saw, the worst were “A Giant's 
Strength” by Upton Sinclair and “September 
Tide” by Daphne du Maurier. Mr. Sinclair tries to 
bring the problem of the Atom Bomb before a theatre 
audience by connecting it with a feeble family story 
just one degree above kitsch: if this is what Mr. Sin- 
clair’s novels are like, I'm glad I haven’t read them 
Daphne du Maurier has the opposite approach: she 
starts with kitsch and dresses it up with a certain 
amount of sophistication and fine talk about the con- 
flict between the generations “September Tide” is al 


most disconcerting at one point, since looks very 
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much as though the hero will sleep with his mother. 
in-law. I was even prepared to write down the moral 
of the play as “Sleep with your mother-in-law and al] 
will be well”, but be fore the end the hero meekly, and 
with Miss du Maurier’s approval, returned to his un- 
interesting wife. The mother-in-law was by no means 
eee being played by a very fine actress, Ger- 
trude Lawrence. 

The re ‘st new (or newish) plays I saw, in something 
like inverse order of merit, were “Home is Tomorrow” 
by J. B. Priestley, “Playbill” by Terence Rattigan, “The 
Gioconda Smile” by Aldous Huxley, “Indictment” 
(“Plainte contre l’'Inconnu” ) by Georges Neveux, and 
‘Gog and MacGog” by James Bridie. 

“Home is Tomorrow” has received so many thrash- 
ings in the British press that it would hardly be neces- 
sary to administer another, were it not that Mr. Priest- 
ley always tries to turn commercial defeat to spiritual 
victory in statements intimating that those who attack 
him are reactionary either in art or politics or both. But 
the notion that Mr. Priestley is an important theatrical 
artist trving out new forms, or 1 important social 
thinker with something spec ial to tell us about politics, 
is sheer hokum. One does not object to “Home is To- 
morrow” for being a discussion play. For one thing, it 
is not a discussion play. It is a me lodrama, inte rrupted 
by discussion. Moreover, the melodrama is not good 
melodrama, the discussion is not good discussion, and 
the people involved in the melodrama and the discus- 
sion are no good as stage roles or as re presentatives of 
humanity. Though many interesting subjects come up 
in Mr. Priestley’s play, both personal and social, none 
is pursued beyond the commonplaces of villainy and 
highmindedness re spectively. 

The newspaper critics are right, then, in feeling that 
a light play by Terence Rattigan may be better drama 
than uplift by Mr. Priestley—not, as many of them may 
think, because a “light” play is preferable to a “heavy” 
P iv, but because a light play is a play, whereas “Home 
(aside from some remarkable efforts on 
the part of actors, especially Leslie Banks) is just a 
mess. Mr. Rattigan’s “Playbill” consists of two long 
one-act play s, one (“Harlequinade” ) a rather ponder- 
ous and philistine jeu desprit about Shakespearean 
actors (about whom, conveniently, Mr 


Tomorrow” 


Rattigan’s 
fashionable audience knows verv little): the other 


“The Browning Version”), a clever portrait of a sad 


sadistic master in a Public School. The trick in dealing 


. like firm ground after a struggle in 
quicksand. Anton Walbrook, Mai Zetter- 
ling, Fay Compton in “The Wild Duck’. 


_ sleep with your mother-in-law and 
all will be well. Gertrude Lawrence in 


Daphne du Maurier's “September Tide”. 


with this sort of milieu (“Young Woodley” Goodbye 
Mister Chips) is to bring a Lump to the spe ctator’s 
throat by constantly reminding him of his own school- 
davs. “The Browning Version” is a bag of tricks, but it 
is also a play because it has at its core an action, a ver) 
possible dramatic subject. It is however, not quite a 
good play, because the author was only able or willing 
to create one fully operative char: acter. C consequently 
the situation which Mr. Rattigan rather skilfully defines 
cannot adequately develop. Mr. Rattigan just sticks on 
an ending of the sort known as Jolly Good Theatre. 
The occasion is justified chiefly by the magnificent 
character acting—how well this sort of thing is done in 
England!—of Eric Portman. 

Like Mr. Priestley in “Home is 
Huxlev in “The Gioconda Smile” 
different things, 


Aldous 
has on his hands two 
a melodrama and 
fuse the 
he can give 


Tomorrow 


a discussion. Mr. 
two than Mr. Priestley 
a certain theatrical energy to 
» has contrived a superior enterti un- 


Huxley can no more 
but, because 
both se par ite ly, he 
ment; and one that appeals to two different publics, o1 
to the same public in two different wavs. As in Mr. 
Huxley's more recent novels, there is a combination of 
his old naughty eroticism, which still provides the “en- 
tertainment value”, and his new religious philosophy, 
according to which the eroticism is a bad thing. Thus 
Clive Brook strokes a girl’s bottom and makes the audi- 
ence laugh, but there is also a character who spouts 
Gerald Heard by the vard and reminds you that girls 
Some will find Mr. Huxley's combination 
of entertainment with edification positively Shake- 
spearean. Others will regard it 


have souls 


as choosing both God 
ind Mammon. Anyhow, the play is a West End success 
ind, as definitely as “Plavbill”, Jolly Good Theatre 
Georges Neveux is at the me of the more 
talented French playwrights, and “Indictment”, | 
should think, is a favorable specimen of his work. It is 
a cut above any of the plays just discussed in that M 
Neveux is able to take a direct, adult attitude to expe- 


renee 


moment one 


there is none of that squirming wisecracking 
lolly Good Theatre-ing, and other beating-about-the- 
hush by and West End writers 
at being human. M. Ne- 
a theatrical vehicle for what he 
“Indictment” is a philosophical melodrama 
somewhat similar in dramatic device, method and ma 
to Sartre’s “No Exit”. Though 
it impresses the middle-brow audience as exp rimental 


which our Broadway 
contess their embarrassment 
veux finds has to sav 


and Savs it 


terial, but not in message 
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and had to have its London presentation out at the “Q” 
Theatre, its limitation is that it is in essence all too 
traditional; a well worked out French apologue, with 
a neat moral at the end. 

“Indictment” is a less imperfect play than Bridie’s 
“Gog and MacGog”, but I'm awarding my first prize 
to the latter all the same. The French well-made play 
is exasperatingly we ‘l- made. Here’s the machine, as it 
were, and look, there’s your sausage. Bridie’s play, ev- 
ervone agrees, doe ‘sn t quite come off. The sausage isn't 
there because Bridie doesn’t believe in machine manu- 
facture. If he can’t quite make his wild tale a symbol 
of human fate—as is, savy, Synge’s it’s not 
for lack of trying. And by trying, I don’t mean having 
highminded intentions outside the play, but seeking 
after the right theatrical form for the intentions in the 
play. At those happy moments when Mr. Bridie’s farce 
began to mesh with his idea, one glimpsed a bigger 
sort of drama than Mr. Neveux’s play. We 
thankful for such moments, and for the 
bution to them: for, if Mr. Bridie 
playwright he is a genuine one, and the 
ently, that the British can offer today. 
ham poet, is a very handsome role, and 
did more than handsomely by it. 


ae and places when new plays 

constitute the most interesting theatrical topic. But 
not in England, 1948-49. Even aside from the Old Vic, 
the talent of the English theatre, whether in acting, 
directing or design, goes chiefly into revivals. Though 
I wasn't able to see the much discussed work of the 
Bristol Old Vic and the latest Stratford Festival Com- 
pany, | did see Flora Robson in Shaw’s “Captain Brass- 
bound’s Conversion”, John Gielgud in St. John Hank- 
in’s “The Return of the Prodigal”, Michael Redgrave 
in oe “The Father”, and Anton Walbrook, 
Mai Zetterling, Fay ¢ compton, | Robert Harris, and Miles 
Malleson in _ ns “The Wild Duck”. To see any of 
these plays after the newer things that London offers 
is suddenly to feel firm ground under the 
struggle 


“Playboy” 


must be 
contri- 
a very great 
best, appar- 
MacGog, the 
Alec 


actors’ 
isnt 


Clunes 


mav be times 


feet after a 
The critical question is not 
whether a brilliant actor has redeemed a bad play, but 
whether the merit of a good play was correctly and 
adequately rendered. 

The case for professional acting, and the best profes- 
sional acting at that, is that the great dramatic roles 
have in general been written for it 


in quicksands 


and cannot fully 
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exist without it. Thus it takes a Flora Robson to play 
a part like Lady Cicely Waynflete, which was written 
for Ellen Terry: if Lady Cicely were not rendered by 
the grand manner of a comedic actress of the front 
rank, she would not be rendered at all. At the Lyric, 
Hammersmith, my point was clinched, though in a 
negative way, by the rest of the company; and notably 
by Richard ‘Leech as Brassbound, who did not have 
the grand manner or any other notable manner, and 
who, in consequence, did not render the part. While 
Miss Robson was able to show that Lady Cicely is one 
of the great roles in modern drama, the company as a 
whole was not able to show ( what is also true) that 
“Brassbound” is one of Shaw’s better plays. 

“The Father”, as produced at the Embassy, Swiss 
Cottage, is to date the only tribute by the British the- 
atre to the centenary of Strindberg’s birth. Though the 
production was a comme ndable one and could be 
taken seriously (unlike last year’s travesty of Strind- 
berg’s “Dance of Death” in New York), it could 
scarcely hope to be the solution to what might be 
called the Strindberg problem—the problem of getting 
the Swedish playwright accepted in the Anglo-Amer- 
ican theatre as Chekhov and Shaw are accepted. It was 
too British. Freda Jackson, as the mother, was too 
nearly the ordinary bad woman of Anglo-American 
~— and screen; she reminded me of Judith Anderson 

“Rebecca”. Michael Redgrave tried intensely and 
intelligently not to be an English gentleman, but not 
with entire success. British actors filter their passions 
through their hauteur, their respectability, their Oxford 
accent and their stiff upper lip. l Inhappily, it is not 
only desirable but necessary for the player of “The 

Father” to be a man from whom passions flow in full 
mak necessary, if only to force the audience to accept 
the play. Mr. Redgrave, although one of England's 
really import int actors, was unable to achieve this end. 

All was not well, either, with “The Return of the 
Prodigal”, and St. John Hankin, its Edwardian author, 
has taken much of the blame: unjustly, I think, because 
his play, though very small, is strikingly genuine. I 
would prefer to blame the director, Peter Glenville. 
who imposed a style on it that it will not bear: the 
style of an Oscar Wilde production. Cecil Beaton’s cos- 
tumes were gorgeous, but there seemed no reason why 
they should be. The actors, by their enunciation, tried 
to convince us that Mr. Hankin’s dialogue is a dazzling 
flow of epigrams; but it isn’t, there is no reason why it 
should be, and no effect is so tiresome as that of actors 
straining vainly after laughs. In short, the uneasy feel- 
ing one has about the whole affair is caused by friction 
between play and performance, which are competent 
in incompatible ways. Mr nce is of course no 
word to describe John Gielgud’s work in this or any 
other production. He is always either very fine or very 
false. I feel that he is false in the opening scenes of 

“The Prodigal” because he is not Hankin’s plausible 
young ne’er-do- we ‘ll, but Jack out of “The Importance 
of Being Earnest”: yet that he is superb when, towards 
the end, the play aes ‘s him into its own vein of gentle. 
ironic realism. 

“The Wild Duck”, as directed by Michael Benthall 
is a production about which I have no serious reserva- 
tions at all. It is a first-rate play and a first-rate per- 
formance. It is indeed one of those plays, like “The 
Way of the World” and “The Cherry Orchard”, whose 
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first-rateness is apparent only in a first- rate production, 
The difficulty of the play lies in Ibsen’s very carefully 
adjusted mixture of the ridiculous and the pathetic. if 
the ridiculous element is overstressed the play turns to 
farce, and not very good farce. If the pathos is over- 
stressed we have what many people think of as typical 
Ibsen; something portentous and drab. Mr. Benthall’s 
production proved that in this play the farce takes its 
life from the pathos, the pathos from the farce, the 
whole practical problem being one of controlling the 
subtle interactions of the two contrary modes. For this 
Mr. Benthall needed the most skilled actors, and he 
got them. Mai Zetterling is no mere movie star: she 
can hold an audience when quite alone on the stage. 
Hold it and do exactly what she wants—-better, exactly 
what Ibsen wants—with it. Even the small roles such 
as old grandfather Ekdal (Miles Malleson), were 
played by masters of the craft, and one discov ered how 
much substance, how much theatre there is in them, 
\bove all, the great and precarious part of Hjalmar re- 
ceives astonishingly adroit handling from Anton Wal- 


brook. 


HE English theatre has its merits. The average 

standard of acting is higher in London than in New 
York. And the English stars—those I have mentioned 
in this report and others, like Olivier and Richardson, 
who were not in action this past Autumn—do certain 
things supremely well; the certain things being, fairly 
enough, the English things, note ably character acting 
that is full of English humor. 

But can one say more than this? Are there any really 
original directors in the English theatre? Designers? 
(One needn't mention playwrights.) Isn't the English 
theatre, upon the whole, too tame, too respectable, too 
narrowly limited to a sort of traditional competence? 
When I asked after the avant-garde of the London the- 
atre, | was told that high costs had pushed it out into 
the suburbs. Seeking it there, I found it all too often 
asleep at its post. True, there is plenty of criticism of 
the West End, but it is usually of a comfortable, mid- 
dle-brow, essentially uncreative sort. J. B. Priestley, 
both as playwright and as public figure, is a typical 
member of the ré spectable opposition. 

Mr. Priestley might reply that, so far from being un- 
creative, this opposition has created the Arts Council 
and through it has reorganized the British theatre from 
one end of the country to the other. This is true and 
very praiseworthy. But what I am asking is whether 
there is in England, besides the admirable sense of so- 
cial purpose that leads to the better organization of 
theatre, a sense of artistic purpose that might lead to 
a better theatre? The very existence of such things as 
the Arts Council or the B.B.C. Third Programme 
amazes and delights the visitor to the country; but he 
doesn’t have to stay in England long to discover in 
these institutions a kind of dull highmindedness that 
might easily make itself a barrier, rather than a help 
to fresh imaginative work. Laurence Olivier’s film 

“Hamlet” is, to my mind, the very quintessence of this 
dullness, and the general acceptance of it as a great 
work in official Anglo-American circles is a major illus- 
tration of my point. 

If, however, some readers, English or American, ex- 
claim that I am really quite mistaken in all this, I can 
only say: I sincerely hope so 
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Marc Blitzstein, composer of "The Guests”. 
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1\HE theme of “The Guests,” Jerome Robbins’ new 

ballet to Mare Blitzstein’s score, is the tragic folly 

of intolerance. Those who see it will relate it to 
their own associations, turning it possibly into a plea 
for racial equality, or into a Romeo and Juliet story. 

\ host receives two groups of people for a period 
of dancing. In the first group there are five couples; 
on their foreheads they wear a kind of caste-mark, 
making them acceptable to their host. The three cou- 
ples in the second group do not wear the caste-mark, 
and are merely tolerated by the host, who sees to it 
that they do not inte rmingle with the other group. 

At one point in the dancing the host distributes 
masks. The two groups become mixed, for the masks 
conceal the caste-mark or its absence. A relationship 
arises between one boy and girl; the masks are re- 
moved, and only the girl wears the mark of accepta- 
bility. Both groups reject them, the larger group out 
of scorn and the smaller out of distrust. and at the 
ballet’s end the two outcasts turn their backs on all 
and quit the stage in solitude. 

The collaboration here between choreographer and 
composer is a beautiful thing to watch. Mr. Blitz- 
stein'’s operas (“The Cradle Will Rock,” “No for an 
Answer, and the forthcoming “The Little Foxes” ) and 
other works have demonstrated his ability to blend the 
colloquial with the pristine; in his score for “The 
Guests” this quality establishes a fine, warm immediacy 
between the audience and the burden of the actions 
on the stage. The dynamics of the movement and of 
the score are closely integrated. Mr. Robbins has long 
since proven his superb gifts for comedic dance; the 
yock and the boffola have seemed his accustomed 
speech. In “The Guests” he shows his range to be 
much broader than his one other serious work, “Fac- 
simile,” indicated. There is a lyricism in the new work, 
1 tenderness, especially in the pas de deux between the 
foredoomed boy and girl, which raises the work 
above Mr. Robbins’ earlies essays. The pas de deux, 
in fact, is the finest section of the work, musically as 
well. Mr. Blitzstein has prov ided a muted sort of dance 
whose poignant, yearning theme underscores the im- 
passioned te nderness of the two dancers. At the first 
performance, Maria Tallchief and Nicholas Magallanes 
portrayed these roles with grace and genuine under- 
standing, and Francisco Moncién, an impressively 
constructed gentleman from Santo Domingo, danced 
masterfully as the host 


Maria Tallchief, Francisco Moncién, Nicholas Magallanes. 
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ALTER GCIESEKING, a German citizen and 
one of the four or five best pianists alive, ar- 
rived in New York on Saturday, January 22, 1949. He 
had official permission to play a recital at Carnegie 
Hall two nights later. A few hours before the sched- 
uled concert, the immigration authorities in the Justice 
Department did an abrupt about-face. At ten the 
next morning Gieseking boarded a plane to return to 
Europe. The concert at Carnegie Hall was not given 
In view of the large number of artists coming ovei 
these days from former Axis or Axis-dominated coun- 
tries, it would seem worthwhile to scrutinize the Gie- 
seking incident with some care. Although a number 
of artists have been suspect, there are few whose cases 
are so illustrative, so accessible to investigation as is 
Gieseking’s. He does not emerge a sympathetic fig- 
ure; yet he came close, very, very close, to fulfilling a 
three-month tour here, and making a sizable number 
of dollars to take back to Germany. If our somnambu- 
lant authorities can come as close as they did to giving 
carte blanche to a Gieseking, then the responsibility 
and necessity for alertness must become a personal 
individual matter. 

To many observers, myself included, the Gieseking 
incident at first looked like an instance of small pres 
sure-groups winning their way by sensational means 
The hall had been sold out shortly after the recital 
was announced; certainly this demonstrated that Gie- 
seking had a public eager to welcome him back. Col 


le ges and concert series across the country had en- 


aged him. 
The night before his New York appearance, an ABC 
radio-announcer, Walter Winchell, adjured veterans 
groups in New York to protest the next morning to the 
authorities. 


gc 


Many such groups, having already pro- 
tested months before, had announced plans to picket 
the recital. Only a few days before, Washington had 
seen no reason to deny Gieseking a visa; the almost 
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hysterical last-minute reversal seemed to have some- 
thing in common with the purely motor impulses in- 
volved in handling a hot potato. The real facts, which 
to my knowledge have not been fully stated, explain 
the panic atmosphere of this reversal and shed consid- 
erable light on the personality of the great artist in- 
volved. 

The complicated involutions of modern ethics have 
not altered art's traditional status of being above polli- 
In this 
' ' e have the tend- 
ency to confuse celebrity with final wisdom. The views 


tics, but the artist himself is another matter. 
country, more than anywhere else, w 


and prejudices of our screen stars, gossip columnists, 
and popular novelists, whether on the — of child 
care, Taoist philosophy, or the atomic bomb, are taken 
most seriously. It is when an artist makes re onhae 
sible use of this inflated prestige that he forfeits his 
immunity, 

Gieseking had a considerable record in his favor be- 
\ German court, after the war, re- 
fused to try him because of insufficient evidence. 
When the American military blacklisted him in 1945, 
there was considerable pressure from Allied authori- 


fore arriving here. 


ties of other nations to drop these restrictions against 
In 1947 he was eventually removed from 
the blacklist, and has since enjoyed huge successes 


his playing. 
not only in Germany but in France, England, and 
South America. In view of this, can we be right when 
we send him back to Europe? 

The first time Gieseking made the American papers 
after the war was in December, 1945, when he was 
found at his home in Wiesbaden, where he lived with 
his wife and two daughters. He acknowledged to 
American interrogators that during Hitler's regime he 
had realized that his fame in the musical world was 
being used by the government for propaganda pur- 
poses. He was promptly blacklisted, although he did 
say that it was “silly to suppose I ever supported or 
sympathized with the Nazis or what they did.’ 

During the ensuing fifteen months, Gieseking was 
He did play at Amer- 
ican clubs for the American Army, but this was for 
supper rather than profit. The standards by which 
some of our officers judged the enemy were interest- 


forbidden to pursue his caree! 


ing. To many in Germany, if a man spoke English 
he was a good guy; if he didn’t, he was a dirty Kraut 
Gieseking spoke fluent English; he also could play the 
piano like few men alive 
TINDER constant pressure from the British and 
French (who also had the less interested approval 
_ the officials in Information Control 
Division made moves to clear Gieseking 


of the Russians 
It was not 
a case of deciding that the charges against him had 
no basis; removing him from the blacklist would sim- 
ply be tantamount to a pardon. This got the ICD into 
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a squabble with Intelligence, but it was the ICD’s 
Art-above-Politics bovs 
the discrepancies Neca artists and their art) who 
won out. When Gieseking had been put on the black- 
list, lengthy reasons for the action were made public; 
when he was dropped, ICD patted its back hair self- 
consciously and said not a word of explanation. Giese- 
king made his first postwar appearance in Berlin on 
March 25th, two years ago, and has been appearing 


(apparently uninterested in 


regularly ever since. 

Of the charges made in this country about Giese- 
king's record during the war, those getting the most 
attention bordered on the lunatic. Typical of the irra- 
tional, disconnected thought manifest in the placards 
parading before Carnegie Hall was one which said: 
If Walter comes ‘ far behind?” Probably 
the most inflammatory charge was one made in an 
American Legion pamphlet to the effect that Giese- 
king, as a member of the 


. can Ilse be 


German bar, had acted 
as prosecutor in trying some captured Allied airmen 
during the war. I have spoken to Bill Shirer, author 
of “Berlin Diary”; Delbert Clark, the New York Times 
Berlin correspondent who did the first and most 
searching journalistic report on Gieseking after the 
war: and Miss Hilda Mayer, a prosecutor at the Nu- 
remberg Trials; all three termed this allegation fan- 
tastic. Accusations as mischievous as this have the 
effect of winning thinking people over to the oppo- 
site side 

\ little over a year ago, Delbert Clark, in Berlin, 
sent to the Times a report of Gieseking’s wartime 
record, and the fireworks were on. By way of rebuttal, 
Edward Snowdon, co-manager (with Charles Wag- 
ner) of Gieseking’s forthcoming American tour, a long- 
time friend of Gieseking, and a veteran of the Euro- 
pean Theatre thoroughly acquainted with and ap- 
palled by Nazi atrocities published a pamphlet in 
the pianist’s defense. The most damning evidence that 
appeared before Gieseking’s arrival here was a series 
of letters from the pianist, requesting membership in 
the Kampfbund fiir deutsche Kultur ( Militant League 
lor German Culture), and signed with “Heil Hitler”. 
The letters had been in British hands rather than 
American, and so had not previously come to light. 
Copies of them were widely circulated in New York 
musical circles by anti-fascist groups, and when Giese- 
king ste pped from his plane at Idlewild Airport they 
were thrust in his face by re porters. Gieseking, taken 
by surprise, declined to comment till he had studied 
the material. The next day he explained, in a letter 
to Mr. Snowdon, that he had had difficulty remem- 
bering “this rather unimportant incident”; this is un- 
derstandable, since the letters, dated 1933, had been 
written sixteen years before. Further on, however, Mr. 
Gieseking makes statements which sound an odd echo. 
He says: “If | am right, there was, when I came back 
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to Hannover in April, 1933, a sort of membership drive 
for the Kampfbund and practically all artists in Han- 
nover had applied for membership while I was in 
the United States. It is probable [my emphasis] that 
my manager, Mr. Arthur Bernstein, advised me to do 
the same as everybody else.” Three things stand out: 
the Kampfbund was the germ of the Reichsmusik- 
kammer, an officially anti-Semitic organization; there 
was no real pressure, that early in Hitler's regime, 
about closing letters with ° ‘Heil Hitler”, much less 
about joining such groups; and, finally, Americar in- 
terrogation in Germany has revealed beyond a shadow 
of a doubt _ there really, honestly and wuly, were 
no pro-Hitler Germans, but merely individuals who 
rationalized their actions on the grounds that they did 
only what everybody else was doing. ¢ Giese king goes 
on: “They did not acce pt me as a member, probably 
because | played too much Hindemith, Schénberg, 
Stravinsky, and other ‘entartete’ [degenerate] music, 
and. because my manager was Mr. Bernstein at that 
time. It should be noted here that while all other art- 
ists represented or managed by Mr. Bernstein imme- 
diately cancelled their contracts with him; I was the 
only one to keep my contract and even paid him com- 
missions up until 1937.” This last is cert: iinly in Giese- 
king’s favor, but the reference to those rapscallion 
disciples of Kulturbolschewismus is somewhat adven- 
titious; Gieseking’s repertoire has never been notable 
for even the occasional inclusion of these composers. 
And, as Bill Shirer points out apropos of this state- 
ment, Gieseking, whatever his feelings about Hinde- 
~~ s music, stayed ostentatiously quiet in 1934 when 
Goebbels decided Paul Hindemith’s works were taint- 
ing the German mind; even Wilhelm Furtwangler 
spoke up in Hindemith’s defense, though he did get 
slapped down; and hagridden, ambitious Richard 
Strauss gallantly sent a telegram of support to Goeb- 
bels in the attack against his fellow composer; but 
Gieseking took no stand whatever. 


YIESEKING'S closing statement in this letter is most 
(; disingenuous of all: “It must not be forgotten that 
in 1933 there was a widespread feeling in Germany 
that non-Nazis should try to gain access to Nazi or- 
ganizations, influence decisions and keep them from 
their worst actions.” This kind of knowledge after the 
fact was another of the stock explanations thrown at 
Allied interrogators till the world looked level. It is 
quite true that the German Communists, around 1936 
or 1937, saw that Hitler was in to stay, and began 
a deliberate policy of infiltrating and unde rmining the 
Nazi party; but in Gieseking’s case, and especially in 
1933—the very year a comfortable majority of German 
voters elected the Nazis to power—this is the purest 
malarkey 

In actual fact, Gieseking’s wartime behavior could 
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hard!y have been more agreeable to the Nazi regime. 
And he profited from it handsomely: the U.S. Army 
record shows that his income went from $4,500 marks 
in 1935 to 144,000 marks in 1942, with the mark’s value 
unchanged during those years. In Germany he was 
die Hochmusikant, a real bigshot, and his recitals i 
occupied countries acted as missionary visitations in 
behalf of German Kultur. The record shows that all 
his concerts were arranged by Goebbels’ staff; it also 
furnishes us with Gie seking’s, acknowledgment to in- 
terrogating officials that he “generally approved” « 
the New Order, and that he realized his fame was 
being exploited for propaganda purposes. For such 
purposes he followed a rigorous schedule. During the 
1939-40 season, as Delbert Clark discovered, Gieseking 
made thirty-one professional appearances in Holl: und, 
nine in Denmark, two in Norway, four in France, four 
in Belgium, six in Hungary, twelve in Roumania, two 
in Poland, eight in Czechoslovakia, seventeen in Aus- 
tria, and five in Alsace—an even hundred in one season. 
Gieseking’s manager, Rudolf Goette, has testified that 
the security of Gieseking’s position would have en- 
abled him to refuse propaganda dates, and that “he 
was probably too cooperative with the regime, more 
than other world-famous artists.’ 

Where do we draw the line? José Iturbi contributed 
an ambulance to Franco during the Spanish war, but 
is now an American idol. Victor de Sabata was persona 
grata to an unusual degree with Mussolini for years, 
and is now being sought to head a major American 
orchestra. Kirsten Flagstad, who returned to occupied 
Norway against the almost abject pleas of the Nor 
wegian government-in-exile, returned here and _ not 
once but twice quashed the suggestion that she sing 
a recital for the benefit of Norwegian victims of the 
Germans. Are these specimens, and | could continue 
the list, are they less culpable than Walter Gieseking? 

The evidence in Gieseking’s case happens to be 
stronger than in the others. There were two salient 
reasons for the Justice i apg sudden descent 
on Gieseking the afternoon of January 24th, about 
four hours before he was to play at Carnegie Hall. 
The truth of the matter is not, as seemed apparent, 
that our governmental embarrassment over the cry 
raised by Walter Winchell et al simply became. too 
intense. Actually the “new evidence” which sparked 
the action was new; it only came to light within the 
few days between the time Gieseking was granted an 
American visa and the time he arrived here 

The evidence consisted mainly of a startlingly ex 
plicit statement by the conductor of the National Svm 
phony, Hans Kindler, and material left over from the 
McCormack-Dickstein Committee's work in connec 
tion with the Alien Registration Act. This aneiel 
which the committee had not considered pertinent to 
its particular work, had been consigned to the Library 
of Congress. It contained extensive reports of Giese 
king's (and, incidentally, Elly Ney’s) activities here 
before 1939 in connection with various pro-Nazi so 
cieties. Dr. Kindler never made his statement, for 
Gieseking decided to leave the country voluntarily 
instead of waiting for a hearing. I have Dr. Kindler's 
permission, however, to quote the following incident 


| URING the 1938-39 season—after Munich but be 


fore the war began—Gieseking was soloist with 
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Kindler and the orchestra at a concert in Reading, 
Pennsvlvania. At luncheon after the rehearsal, Kindler 
asked Gieseking what about this Hitler. As quoted by 
Kindler, Gieseking replied: “I have sat across from 
him for two hours, just as I'm sitting across from you 
now, and within the first ten minutes he inspired such 
confidence in me I would gladly have given him my 
last penny.” (“It is silly to suppose I ever supported 
or sympathiz se with the Nazis or what they did.” 
Remember?) Gieseking also explained that the Ger- 
mans were the only interested people who were not 
jittery at the time of Munich—"We knew he knew 
what he was doing. He’s avoided a war, hasn't he?” 

When plans were made for Gie seking’s first post- 
war American tour, he was to have come under the 
auspices of Military Government. He would have been 
classed as simply another e xport; he personally would 
have received a relatively small portion of his profes- 
sional fee, and that only in Germany, in German 
marks: the only dollars he would handle would be 
for his immediate e xpenses while travelling. Since, by 
the grace of ICD’s ars gratia artis philosophy, Giese- 
king was no longer under suspicion, this seemed the 
best arrangement: his American fans, and he had and 
has hausends. could hear him without really making 
him rich. Gieseking queered this unrewarding setup 
last year, and in a way that was slick indeed. ( ‘onfined 
to the American zone of Germany, he asked permis- 
sion to make the short trip to Tiibinge n, in the French 
zone, to aid in rebuilding that love ‘ly old university 
town’s musical life. Permission was given, and before 
anyone woke up to what was happening Gieseking 
was playing in Paris, and soon after that in London, 
These concerts occurred so shortly after his abrupt 
departure from the American zone that they could 
only have been arranged in advance. Afterwards, 
when he tried to return to his Wiesbaden home in the 
(American zone, permission was refused, and not po- 
litely. He left Europe on a French exit permit. 

These are the facts behind only one E ‘uropean art- 
ist who passed the war years at home. One’s compune- 
tions about supporting and venerating him are strong 
in direct relation to the intensity with which one felt 
the issues involved in the military defeat of fascism. 
Every month more artists arrive from countries whose 
iniquities have cost us millions of lives; not all bear 
the mark of Cain, but many of them are unworthy of 
support from people with democratic convictions. 
The fatuous excuse that there is only one Gieseking 
or one whatzis is the mark of an immature and untu- 
tored thought-process. The day of absolutes, of incon- 
trovertible right and wrong, has dropped below the 
horizon of a wicked and complicated age; with it has 
gone the artist's superiority to politics. Xe nophobia is 

1 lamentable thing; a healthy skepticism, however, 
will help us avoid be padres a principle which meant 
life and hope to us only yesterday, but which has al- 
ready begun to fade to a wan, tragic, mocking, acutely 
treacherous wraith. 


GLADIOLA GIRL... . Carol Channing in “Lend An Ear”. 
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by STANLEY EDGAR HYMAN 
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ITH a speed and fervor probably unequalled 
since the great tulip craze, we have all suddenly 
become a folk. The nasal bleat of hillbilly singing 
soothes us across the footlights, our nightclub hours 
are made gay by twelve-year-old girls whining to the 
delicious tinkle of a zither. Our eve nings out are spe nt 
gathered around someone's concert grand singing “The 
Arkansas Traveler”, our evenings in may be spent 
reading John Steinbeck’s dilute fairytale about a pearl, 
or listening to someone on records or the radio express 
his inconsolable heartbreak at parting from a spotted 
horse. Even if we pick up a comic strip, there as likely 
as not is the zany course of sex in a haven of folksiness 
called Dogpatch. Never in history, surely, has a craze 
so ruthlessly captured every phase of our lives, has a 
cult been so ingeniously exploite <d to make every nos- 
talgic longing for the purple sagebrush in the distance, 
or the raven hair of an imaginary true love, ring up its 
exact cash equivalent in the till. 
The folksy in art first became big-time in this coun- 
try with the painters, when Thomas Hart Benton, 
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AMERICAN 
Lay 


. an astute critic examines our 





latter-day folkways and arrives at 


certain disenchanted conclusions 


Grant Wood, and John Steuart Curry settled in the 
Midwest in the twenties and early thirties and be ‘gan 
exploiting the rural countryside. Benton exaggerated 
the picturesque angularities of Missouri, making the 
melancholy mules practically catatonic, the barns even 
more ramshackle, the razorback hogs lean enough to 
shave with, and the loam so rich it would melt in your 
mouth. Wood took over the lowa concession, and 
painted sexy-looking hillsides with the shocks of corn 
laid on as neat as sequins. Curry sti iked out claims to 
the Kansas local color, spe cializing in regional heroe 
picturesque Negroes and tornadoes, and in one par- 
ticularly successful picture, “John Brown”, managed to 
include a regional hero, a picture sque Negro, and a 
tornado. Their pictures were almost immediately suc- 
cessful, they could be warmed-to or resented with 
equal facility, but would never confuse anyone. There 
were orders for murals, faculty appointments, enor- 
mous lithograph sales, and periodic scandals that 
brought in thumping good publicity at the time of each 
show. This country finally had an art of its own, as 
pretty and he althy as Miss America herself, and the 
decadent Europeans were put to shame. Meanwhile, 
long before all this began, such “decadent” Europeans 
as Picasso, Matisse, Klee, and Chagall had worked out 
techniques for making valid use of the myths and leg- 
ends, the magical distortions and ritual repetitions of 
folk and primitive art in serious painting; but most of 
the young Americans (until quite recently) followed 
the gravy train, and either seized yet maatalens d ter- 
ritories like New Mexico and Woodstock, painted 
pictures of Europa and the Steer pretty peli to be 
used as cocktail trays. The final twist came with the 
Albright brothers who, perhaps in reaction, painted 
everything as ugly as they could, with such happy 
abandon that it had an inverted-folksy charm and an 
equal saleability. 
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This fine he Ly seed qui ality had alw: LVS been a noble 
tradition in our poetry, from James Russell Lowell 
through James Whitcomb Riley to James Edgar Guest; 
but it never pretended to note until well in this cen- 
tury, when Vachel Lindsay and Carl Sandburg came 
galloping in and shot up the town. Between the two 
of them they managed to be responsible for such 
deathless poetic progeny as the imitation blues, the 
social-protest mass chant, and the embarrassing patri- 
otic doggerel that finds its home in the Sunday maga- 
zine section. At the same time, the bedrock, dead- 
serious use being made by poets like Yeats, Lorca, and 
Dylan Thomas of their native folk traditions, or the 
subtle, ironic use W. H. Auden was making of his ab- 
sence of any, produced a number of American poets 
who admired and copied them, but almost no one 
since Hart Crane who tried doing the same thing in 
his own terms 


be dance has a history of untold millennia as a 

folk art, perhaps the basic folk art, with a good 
possibility that prehistoric man danced long before the 
invention of speech. In the past decade, unfortunately, 
the dance has also worked up quite a history as a folksy 
art. In ballet, the folk tradition was E Juropean, mostly 
Russian and harmless enough, until the last few years. 
when the companies suddenly discovered the glamor 
of the American Wild West and such Sophoclean 
crimes passionels as the one involving Frankie and 
Johnny. Against this, we might put the much more 
hopeful atte mpts of choreographers like Antony Tudor 
to create a meaningful ballet around the arche typal 
myths — by psychoanalysis. In the modern 
dance we have had a decade of overwhe Iming folksi- 
ness. 

Anyone interested in seeing how completely the 
dance has been captured by the folksy need go no 
further than last season’s programs. The Ballet Theatre 
offered Agnes de Mille’s “Fall River Legend” about 
Lizzie Borden, to music Ms Morton Gould, and the 
revival of Eugene Loring’s “Billy the Kid” to music by 
Aaron Copland The Experimental Theatre's “Ballet 
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Ballads” consisted of three items, “Willie the Weeper , 
“The Eccentricities of Davy Crockett’, and “Susanna 
and the Elders”. We also had, in the same week, “Ro- 
deo” and “Billy Sunday” by the Ballet Russe de Monte 

Carlo; a program of Spanish and Flamenco dances by 
< Exotic Ballet Company; a lecture demonstration in 
folk and ethnologic forms; La Meri’s Exotic Ballet; a 
program of Mexican dances and Mexican Indian cere- 
monials; and a Calypso Festival. There is no doubt 
that at least some of this mass of material is honest 
folk and ethnologic dance, as distinguished from the 
folksy or the pse adi. -exotic, but it would take a brave 
and tireless spectator to know which of it and how 
much. Meanwhile, for a number of years, Martha Gra- 
ham has been quietly going about the business of 
building first-rate dance around the myths and rituals 
of timeless folk e xperience, and although she has some- 
times fallen perilously near the folksy (as in her “Ap- 
palachian Spring” to Aaron Copland’s music ), her tril- 
ogy on Greek themes, “Cave of the Heart”, “Errand into 
the Maze”, and “Night Journey”, dealing with the ar- 
tist’s e xperience in terms of the myths of Medea, The- 
seus, and Jocasta, is almost the perfect demonstration 
of how the dance might be rescued from all the ring- 
tailed roarers and castanet-clickers. 


_ overwhelming triumph of folksiness, the 
point at which it began to represent real money, 
and thus, like vitamins, stopped being a fad and be- 

came an industry, came in the theatre. For several 
decades, with a few exceptions like “Showboat” (and 
there not completely ), the appeal of rustic hi-jinks had 
been assigned to the Negro in a curious continuation 
of the minstrel-show tradition, and we were given an 
endless succession of “folk” dramas like “Green Pas- 
tures” and “Porgy and Bess”, along with such odder 
productions as the Negro “Mikado” and “Carmen 
Jones”. With “Oklahoma!”, the smart-money boys sud- 
de nly realized that white rusticity had an equal charm 
and an even greater box-office, and the great folksy 
musical sweepstakes was on. Now that we have had 
“Dark of the Moon” and “Sing Out, Sweet Land”, 
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Finian's Rainbow” and “Brigadoon”, 


“Carousel” and 
“Annie Get Your Gun’, it seems obvious that every 
country with a peasantry and eve ry American pe “riod 
with colorful costumes is due to be system: itically cari- 
catured in turn. 


The folk commodity most in demand these days is 
the folk singer, a colorful young man with a big guital 
whose face and voice confront us from the stage and 
screen, the radio and night club, the album of records 
and illustrated song book, the concert hall and saloon, 
the school auditorium. the lecture platform, the dance 
torestage, the political rostrum, and probably even the 
funeral parlor. A few of these lordly beings, like John 
Jacob Niles and Carl Sandburg, are veterans who pre- 
ceded the current fad and even helped introduce it. 
{ do not know whether or not Carl Sandburg is still 
traveling the lecture route, singing folk songs, many 
of them collected by himself, in his wheezy voice and 
reciting the hammier sections of what he called “the 
peepul, yayus, the peepul”; but if he is, it seems prob- 
able that he cannot compete with the new slick young 
men. Niles, another collector (and even some thing of 
a folk “scholar” ), gives a more dramatic performance, 
screeching to a dulcimer in a fair imitation of such 
true stalwarts of the art as Mrs. Texas Gladden and 
Aunt Molly Jackson, all the while performing a com- 
plicated Helen Morgan act with his pocket handker- 
chief. The newer singers seem much less mannered 
than these pioneer virtuosi, but are actually only much 
less obvious about it. Burl Ives, perhaps the most fa- 
mous of the current crop, started with almost every 
advantage of personal charm, ingratiating voice, and 
good repertoire, and has been progressively deteriorat- 
ing since. He sings everything slow enough to wring 
out the last drops of sentiment, turns on trickles of 
lrish or Western accent at random, milks his own per- 
sonality, and lets imitators stale his material without 
making an attempt to maintain its freshness. If Burl 
Ives is still the best known of the folk singers, Richard 
Dyer-Bennet is certainly the most ambitious, with his 
Town Hall concerts, his school for instruction in folk 
singing, his lute, his concerty manner and John 
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McCormack vocal mannerisms, his embarrassing at 
tempts to sing Negro songs like “John Henry”, and his 
audacious song book entitled “Richard Dyer-Bennet 
the 20th Century Minstrel”. Josh White, whose early 
records of blues and chain- gang songs include some of 
the best professional folk singing we have, has in recent 
vears adopted a manner so affected, relying on a prop 
chair and such devices as resting a burning cigarette 
in his ear, and a repertoire so trashy running the whole 
gamut of “One Meat Ball’, as to have almost disap- 
peared from serious consideration. Susan Reed, who 
specializes in the zither, the Lrish harp, and a sophisti- 
cated little-girl voice tor folk material, is too clearly 
the end of something to require any consideration. The 
professional folk singers who can still be heard with 
pleasure include a few white singers who treat their 
material honestly, with dignity, and with a minimum 
of affectation, like Woodie Guthrie and Tony Kraber; 
and a number of fine Negro singers permanently incor- 
ruptible, like Lead Belly, or only partially corrupted, 
like the Golden Gate Quartet. The best folk singing 
we have, however, is not professional but amateur, and 
can be heard on the few records, mostly collected by 
the Lomaxes, that the Library of Congress has release d 
for public consumption. A A dozen of these are classics 
Horton Barker’s “The Farmer's Curst Wife”, E. ¢ 
Ball's “Pretty Polly”, Lightning's “Long John”, Kelly 
Pace’s ‘Jumpin’ Judy” and “Holy Babe”, Llron-Head 
Baker's “Grey Goose”, Vera Hall's “Another Man Done 
Gone”, and Clear Rock Platt’s “Old Rattler” 
but a few. 

The folksy has not yet captured any subst: intial body 
of our composers, perhaps, because the history of 
European music for centuries has been one of adapting 
folk melodies to its purposes, and most American com- 
posers, it appears, have followed such older British 
contemporaries as Frederick Delius, Vaughan Wil- 
liams, and Percy Grainger in setting or utilizing native 
folk melodies without doing them any fundamental 
violence—if without deing them any fundamental 
good. Where composers have made really vital use of 
a folk tradition in our time, they have either been dis- 
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tinguished scholars in the field, like Béla Bartok (who 
seems to have been the world’s foremost authority on 
Hungarian folk music and its leading collector ), or else 
thoroughly familiar at first-hand with the music of a 
relatively primitive group, like Heitor Villa-Lobos (in 
his case, the Brazilian Negroes and Indians); and our 
musicians have been as unwilling to be the former as 
they are incapable of being the latter. The problem of 
jazz and its relation to the folk or folksy is too enormous 
and complicated a one for summary treatment here, ex- 
cept to note that what see »med to be, in the first third of 
our century, the one major body of folk art in America 
c apable of indefinite growth and health, already shows 
clear signs of commercialized deterioration precisely at 
those points where it appeared to be strongest. These 
are: the great blues tradition of Bessie Smith, which 
has largely degenerated into torch singing; boogie- 
woogie and barrelhouse piano-playing, which has be- 

come mechanical, sterile, and hopelessly stylized; and 
all the enormous resources of small-band improvisa- 
tion, which seem increasingly devoted to the arranged 
stridency of “bebop” (a much more dangerous phe- 
nomenon than “swing”, since many serious jazz mu- 
sicians appear to value “bebop” for more than the cash 
return ). 


Tus sort of skimming can obviously give no more 

than a hasty and approximate idea of a few things 
going on in the various fields. Its point is not to com- 
pile an anatomy of idiocy, nor to decapitate all our 
artists for not being Homer or Aeschylus, but to sug- 
‘gest that the same pattern seems to occur in a signifi- 
cant number of areas, and that what ails our culture 
is apparently a larger and more cancerous thing than 
any given chucklehead crooning “Mother Machree’”. 
The Tennessee mountain people learning hillbilly 
songs from the radio, the college faculties flinging 
themselves around in weekly square dances, the house- 
wife playing a record and dreaming of romance on the 
veldt, the Mississippi House of Representatives draft- 
ing a bill to require radio stations to begin and end the 
day’s program with a rendition of “Dixie”, the tired 





businessman going to a night club and weeping equally 
at a ballad about a young girl ruined because she 
trusted a sailor and a ballad about the Warsaw Ghetto. 
or buying a landscape because it reminds him of his 
mother; the voter filling in his ballot for a candidate 
because his name suggests the old country, or because 
it doesn’t; all represent fundamentally the same thing: 
a frightening general failure of people in America to 
face the realities of their own lives. It is easy enough 
to find the roots of this in the economic and social con- 
ditions under which we live, the special added terrors 
of a war-tense and atomic world, the regressive and 
over-protected psychological conditions under which 
we grow up, the emotional poverty and meaningless- 
ness of most of our culture, where not directly a lie and 
a cheat, and the general absence of any faith broader 
than a half-dollar. For all these strains and terrors the 
folksy is almost the perfect panacea: it furnishes a 
pretty cheeriness for some, an equally comforting cry- 
ing-jag for others, a cheap regression to childhood or 
infancy for still others, and a lot of soothing noise and 
rapid motion for ev erybody. 

Insofar as much of the folk art we have in America 
is poor and thin, with its easy wish-fulfillment heroes, 
its braggarts and boasters, its constant nostalgic recrea- 
tion of an idyllic past, its cheap comic release, its com- 
forting musical stereotype of the tender sentimental 
heart beneath the rough tough cowboy exterior, it is 
readily adapted to the large part of our lives that is 
equally poor and thin. The irony here is that true folk 
art is even better adapted to the poverty of American 
life, in a much more constructive sense. Like true folk 
art everywhere, it can guide and warn us, nourish and 
console us, teach and mature us, shape our vision of 
the world and inspire us jointly to face and master it. 
An irreducible residue of folk art in America is of this 
latter sort, a heartening number of artists in every field 
are adding their personal skill and vision to the folk 
truths, and we have the folk resources of the whole 
world and all of human history to draw on for the ask- 
ing. It is about time we stopped hiding under that 
bushel of corn and came out into the sun. 
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lon no terror 


by JOSE FERRER 


lelevis 


—— 
inant 
4 Re 
Q j ae HAVE done only one dramatic television show in 
4 my life, “Cyrano de Bergerac” on the Philco Tele- 

vision Playhouse. Having in the past persuaded 
radio to pay tor a great part of my food and lodging, 
and having made one movie (which naturally makes 
me a glib authority on that subject), | was not afraid 
of the transition from the stage; | rather welcomed the 
added intimacy that close-ups, both visual and aural 
can lend an actor. 

In doing the show, I found the inevitable stimula- 
tion that comes to an artist confronted with a medium 
different from that to which he is accustomed. The re- 
sult is almost predestined for anyone who is not satis- 


Mr. Ferrer, above with Dick Smith, 
beiow with director Fred Coe. 





fed merely with repeating what has been successful, 
but wants to expand the range of his experience, 
awareness and sensitivity. | discovered the challenge 
of unexpected problems, the thrill of new solutions; 
the excitement of hope and, of course, the ever-present 
“divine discontent of doubt”. 

| also found that television writers know how ‘ 
it As the day of the first rehearsal approached, 
had grown desperate at the thought of what some 
television hack might have done to Rostand’s beautiful 
play, reducing it from the three hours of the stage 
production to the scant forty-five minutes during 
which we would act (the other fifteen minutes be- 
longed to Bert Lytell). The television hack turned out 
to be someone called Sam Taylor, who has written 
some extremely fine plays and who knew just as much 
about the values of the script as I did. I ended up by 
wishing that we'd had him around when we did “Cy- 
rano” on Broadway in 1946. 

As regards the script, my biggest technical problem 
was to remember the new cuts, rather than the lines 
that I hadn't spoken in a vear and a half. Although | 
am one of those actors who torgets his lines and busi- 
ness a week after a play closes, and remembers only 
what the other actors did and how they sounded and 
what they said, I suppose that a year’s run does burn 
one’s part into the subconscious. In my case I found 
an unruly tongue speaking deleted words, disobedient 
feet taking me to non-existent platforms and door- 
ways, and my head turning to address actors who were 
no longer there. 

I was filled with admiration for Fred Coe, who di- 
rected the program. Mr. Coe managed to secure the 
most fantastic results by the amazingly sensible 
method of acquainting me with his camera and scenic 
problems. He knew at once how to photograph any 
particular bit of business or effect of which I was fond. 

Of course I will never know to my dying day how 
what seems like fifty million people walk around the 
studio and stay out of each other’s w ay; how camera- 
men, stagehands, floor-managers, musicians six floors 
away, technicians, people whose names I don’t know, 
people whose faces I don’t know, people whose exist- 
ence I don’t even suspect, how Dick Goode and Dick 
Smith and Sara Macon and Joyce Beeler and Harry 
Sosnick and Bud Gammon (never mind who they are 

geniuses all), I will never know, I repeat, how these 
people retain their sanity week-in week-out, let alone 
smile and talk quite sensibly without twitching. 


And finally there is the thing called a Kinescope, a 
movie of the telecast of the show, which you see a 
week or two later. After you're through shuddering at 
your performance and admiring everyone else's, which 
ob iously doesn’t make any sense, you learn even more 
than you already know about how to act on television. 

On the debit side are the things that one would nat- 
urally expect to find in a new medium which is still 
feeling its way around. The cameras do not have 
enough space in which to maneuver in a compara- 
tively small studio which must hold several sets. The 
sets are not as roomy as they should be, often making 
for monotony of action or background. The lights are 
equally crowded, and effects which all the technicians 
understand and desire cannot always be achieved. 

Those are technical handicaps. A bad Psy chological 
handicap, for me at any rate, was the “this-is-it’ ’ fee ling 
which pe rforming so taxing a television role gave me. 
In movies you have as many takes as a scene may re- 
quire, and later you can have retakes. In radio you 
have your script firmly clutched in paper-calloused 
fingers. On the stage you have four weeks of rehearsal, 
and stage-managers who can prompt if they have to 
(after they've found the right page). You have the 
audience out front to work on, so you can always do 
card-tricks and know how you're making out. In tele- 
vision you have none of these things. You have only a 
week or two of rehearsal—then an audience of untold 
zillions detecting your slightest hesitation, and sneer- 
ing at the glazed look in your eye as you approach a 
line that you know three scenes ahead you will never 
remember 

To someone like myself, who knows all about tele- 
vision after one show. it seems baby-talk to say that 
television will be the biggest thing that ever hit the 
entertainment world. People working twenty-four 
hours a day in every country of the world visible to 
the entire world at the same instant, as will someday 
be the case—even Hollywood could never match thé at. 

[ firmly believe that although television is pe rhaps 
hurting the the a at the moment (are you listening, 
Milton Berle? 


eventually it will be an enormous 


help. It will te vitably create a whole new galaxy of 
stars and popular favorites, performers and actors. 
whom the public will fight to see in person. The actors 
will have the training of having to memorize, as they 
do not in movies or on radio. The public will come, 
and will pay to see them in the round. I notice that 
phonograph records never hurt Heifetz. 
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@ Dec. 5, 1660. | dined at home and after dinner I went 
to the new Theatre and there I saw “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor” acted, the humours of the country gentle- 
man and the French doctor very well done, but the 
rest but very poorly, and Sir J. F alstaffe as bad as any. 

Feb. 23, 1661. By water to Whitefriars to the Play- 
house, and there saw “The Changeling”, the first time 
it hath been acted these twenty years, and it takes ex- 
ceedingly. Besides, I see the gallants do begin to be 
tired with the vanity and rh of the theatre actors 
who are indeed grown proud and very rich. 

Aug. 24, 1661. To the Opera, and there saw “Ham- 
let, Prince of Denmark”, done with scenes very well, 
but above all, Betterton did the prince’s part beyond 
imagination. 

Aug. 26, 1661. I walked to the King’s 2 
there to meet Sir W. Pen, and saw “The Surprizall”, 
very mean play, I thought: or else it was because 1 
was out of humour, and but very little company in the 
house. But there Sir W. Pen and I had a great deal of 
discourse with Moll; who tells us that Nell is already 
left by my Lord Buckhurst, and that he makes sport 
of her, and swears she hath had all she could get of 
him; and Hart, her great admirer, now hates her. 

Sept. 7, 1661. At the office all the morning. So I hav- 
ing appointed the young ladies at the Wardrobe to go 
with them to a play to-day, my wife and I took them 
to the Theatre, where we seated ourselves close by the 
King, and Duke of York, and Madame Palmer, which 
was great content; and, indeed, I can never enough 
admire her beauty. And here was “Bartholomew 
Fayre”, with the puppet- -show, acted to-day, which 
had not been these forty years (it being so satyricall 
against Puritanism, they durst ea till now, which is 
strange they should already dare to do it, and the 
King do countenance it). 

Mar. 1, 1662. Thence my wife and I by coach, first 
to see my little picture that is a drawing, and thence 
to the Opera, and there saw “Romeo and Juliet”, the 
first time it was ever acted; but it is a play of itself the 
worst that ever I heard in my life, and the worst acted 
that ever I saw these people do, and I am resolved 
to go no more to see the first time of acting, for they 
were all of them out more or less. 

sept. 29, 1662. (Michaelmas day). This day my oaths 
for drinking of wine and going to plays are out, and 
so I do resolve to take a liberty to-day, and then to fall 
to them again. To the King’s Theatre, where we saw 
“Midsummer's Night’s Dream”, which I had never 
seen before, nor shall ever again, for it is the most in- 
sipid ridiculous play that ever I saw in my life. I saw 
I confess, some good dancing and some handsome 
women, which was all my pleasure. 


June 12, 1663. Abroad with my wife by water to the 
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The 17th Century stage, depicted in excerpts 


from the diary of Samuel Pepys 


Rovall Theatre; and there saw “The Committee”, a 
merry but indifferent play, only Lacey's part, an Lrish 
footman, is beyond imagination. Here I saw my Lord 

Falconbridge, ‘and his Lady, my Lady Mary Crom- 
well. who looks as well as I have Bi her, and well 
clad; but when the House began to fill she put on her 
vizard, and so kept it on all the play; which of late is 
become a great fashion among the ladies, which hides 
their whole face. 

June 13, 1663. So home to dinner, where I found my 
wife’s brother, and thence after dinner by water to 
the Royall Theatre, where I resolve to bid farewell, as 
shall appear by my oaths to-morrow against all plays 
either at publique houses or Court till Christmas. 

Jan. 2, 1664. After dinner I took my wife out, for | 
do find that I am not able to conquer myself as to go- 
ing to play till I come to some new vowe concerning 
it, and that I am now come, that is to say, that I will 
not see above one in a month at any of the publique 
theatres till the sum of 50s. be spent, and then none 
before New Year's Day next, unless that I do become 
worth £1,000 sooner than then, and then am free to 
come to some other terms. 

Oct. 4, 1664. Up and to the office, where we sat all 
the morning. Thence after dinner to a play, to see 
“The Generall”: which is so dull and so ill-acted. that 
I think it is the worst I ever saw or heard in all my 
days. I happened to sit near to Sir Charles Sidly; who 
I find a very witty man, and he did at every line take 
notice of the dullness of the poet and badness of the 
action, that most pertinently; which I was mightily 
taken with. Tomorrow they told us should be acted 
or the day after, a new play, called “The Parson's 
Dreame”, acted all by women. 

Jan. 7, 1667. To the Duke’s house, and saw “Mac- 
beth”, which, though I saw it lately, yet appears a 
most excellent play in all respects, but especially in 
divertisement, though it be a dee p tragedy; which is 
a strange perfection in a tragedy, it being most proper 
here, and suitable. So home, it being the last play now 
I am to see till a fortnight hence, I being from the last 
night entered into my vowes for the year coming on 

Jan. 23, 1667. To the King’s house and there saw 
“The Humerous Lieutenant”. Here, in a box above, we 
spied Mrs. Pierce; and, going out, they called us, and 
so we staid for them; and Knipp took us all in, and 
brought to us Nelly, a most pretty woman, who acted 
the great part of Coelia to-d: iy very fine, and did it 
pretty well: I kissed her, and so did my wife; and a 
mighty pretty soul she is. We also saw Mrs. Hall, 
which is my little Roman-nose black girl, that is mighty 
pretty: she is usually called Betty. And so away thence, 
pleased with this sight also,and specially kissing of Nell. 

(Continued on page 89) 


PAULKNER 
DANCES 


by TRUMAN CAPOTE 


RT'S purpose is the reprocessing of re ality, to 

take our workaday happenings, take them, trans- 

late them, transmit them. When only the original 
artist is involved, the work must contain at least a cer- 
tain creative purity since all its accents are his own. 
That is the only art that matters: the art of the indi- 
vidual: anything else is at best a dubious business. 
The transposition of one art form into another, for 
instance, seems to me a corrupt, somewhat vulgar 
enterprise, even when these arts are related: theatre 
and film, for example, or the resetting of prose into 
poetry. Nature being what it is, these experimental 
inbreedings must logically make for Cretin offspring. 
Why can’t a novel be simply a novel, a poem a poem? 
| know that in life we forever want things different in 
some way from what they are, but must this whimsical 
frivolity be continually extended toward art as well? 
Not that I feel art sacred, I still respect enough an 
artist whom | admire not to approve the reshaping 
of his work by tampering fingers. In this manner I 
idmire William Faulkner, and most particularly his 
beautiful novel, “As I Lay Dying”. 

The noon-glare impact of Faulkner's intensity was 
never purer than in this novel, the legend of a family 
and a dying woman, Addie Bundren, who'd lived al- 
ways on the sunburnt edges of promised lands. She, 
her husband, her children, her neighbors, they tell 
their story in the self-portraiture of silent soliloquies; 
this technique, at first opaque, builds for its own odd 
clarity, each wisp of monologue gathering together 
until the whole of it sweeps forward like a brooding 
death-sweet wind. And yet there is an underlying joy 
in this, as there is always in fine tragedy. In tragedy 
only do we feel the deepest chills along our spines and 
the effects of flight which; after all, are joyous. 

Some time ago I saw in the paper that Miss Valerie 
Bettis had taken it upon herself to make a dance 
idaptation of “As I Lay Dying”. I had no quarrel with 
Miss Bettis: she has seemed to me always a superb 
performer, alive as a nerve, and possessing a sens 


of movement that fluctuates between the stark and th 
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Duncan Noble and Valerie Bettis. 


witty with an animal cunning that flares out at you 
like unruly fire. Someone has said she is so good we 
ought to pay her the tribute of identifying her simply 
as Bettis: very well, Bettis it is. Even so, it seemed 
pretty galling that anyone should attempt grafting the 
pretensions of modern dance onto so complex, so self- 
contained a work as “As I Lay Dying”. 

But I was wrong, for that is not "what Bettis did. 
She made of Faulkner's novel not a dance-story but a 
tableau vivant: good or bad, it is at least different from 
most adaptations, being interested, as it is, not in the 
superficial contours but the poetic essences. The 
scenario she has made is a remarkable job of old- 
fashioned précis-writing. She has jerked out of text the 
most memorable lines of Faulkner and strung them 
together into rhythmic dialogues, the choreography 
deriving its actions from these excerpts: a dangerous 
procedure, a revolting one, in fact, but Bettis has done 
it with unaccustomed intelligence that manages now 
and again to catch the color (or off-color) beyond the 
words. Oddly enough, it is this script that is the ex- 
ceptional instance of the performance: one grows im- 
patient with her choreography for its intexteonnce with 
the language, a most unusual annoyance. 

Still, Bettis’ success is less than partial. For this 
reason: she has failed to transfer from the book, or to 
inject into her own creative conce ption, the one ele- 
ment that makes any real work of art absolutely ring: 
release. The reader of “As I Lay Dying” joins the com- 
pany of its people, their hopes and dyings, but then 
in the end that wonderful thing happens, the release: 
the experience is over. Good artists give you the satis- 
faction of climax and release. The trouble with the 
Bettis version is that she provides simply the excite- 
ment and the tension and the jangling; but when the 
curtain falls we are left with an irritating incomplete- 
ness, left still with all the problems and feelings of 
what we have seen, and nothing has been solved, 
either for Addie Bundren or for us. This perhaps is 
not Bettis’ fault, but the fault of her medium in rela- 
tion to the complexity of what she attempted. 
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A landmark passes as the house electrician removes the sign which has graced the 48th Street Theatre since November, 1944 


Farewell to Broadway... 


® On January 15, 1949, “Harvey” bade tarewell to Broadway after 
racking up L¢io performances and countless statistics. New York 
closing nights are characterized by confusion. Almost without ex- 
ception a production must clear every bit of its property from 
the theatre before the sun rises—when the tearful curtain-calls 
are over the stage takes on the appearance of an anthill. Down 
comes the set like a house of cards, while stagehands scramble 
up and down from the grid, lowering and dismantling their 
equipment. The alley is jammed with parked vans swallowing up 
the cast-off fats. Out front. the produ er squares accounts with 
the theatre manager and, more often than not, leaves the theatre 
without a backward glance. The now un mployved actors tip the 
doorman and walk out into the night, leaving behind them an 


Joe E. Brown: the last of the Elwood Dowds harassed crew sorting the debris which still litters the stage 





Producer Brock Pemberton takes his last weekly settle- Clarence Taylor, company manager in New York, gives 
ment check from the managers of the 48th Street Theatre. his accounts to James Troup, his successor on the road. 


Leaving the theatre for the last time, Joe E. Brown To strike the five-year-old set, crew heads must check 
pauses to carve his initials in the stage door sign the original blueprints for dismantling instructions. 


he final curtain of the Mary Chase comedy which won a Pulitzer Prize, amassed a small fortune, and became a theatrical legend. 
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ARP: Collage; torn paper and gouache, 1948 
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by JAMES JOHNSON SWEENEY “My Master said, he could never discover the Reason 
of this unnatural Appetite, or of how these Stones 
could be of any Use to a Yahoo "Jonathan Swift 


CULPTURE seems more difficult to apprehend as 

\ a work of, rather than as an imitation of, nature. 

Perhaps one reason for this is because sculpture's 

representational associations are more assertive than 

painting's. Painting’s base is a visual fiction: the sug- 

; gestion of three dimensional forms on a flat surface 
tw QO sculptors: Sculpture exists in the round. This sharpens our temp- 
tation to look at sculpture first of all as an imitation 

of nature, even as a substitute for it, rather than as an 

object with an independent value of its own. Certainly 

it goes a long way toward explaining why our public 


squares, official buildings. parks and gardens swarm 
with “these naked men, women and children in stone 
or bronze”, as Jean Arp describes them, “who untir- 
ingly dance, chase butterflies, shoot arrows, hold out 


apples”, and “are the perfect expression of a mad world”. 
We all have some trouble, to begin with, in ap 


preciating space relationships. Many more people, it 
has been said, are “form blind” than color blind. The 
and infant learning to see has little notion of distance. It 
strains for objects, or rather for light, far beyond its 


reach. It only develops a rough capacity for judging 
distance through experience, and an idea of three- 
dimensional forms by moving its hand over them. Most 
people, after satisfving the barest requirements of 
practical necessity, find no incentive to go further. 
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Form in its spatial completeness remains relatively 
unfamiliar to them. They rarely pyre, either to 
visualize it “from all round itself”, to feel it from 
its center of gravity out: in its mass, its weight, its 
volume and the space it displaces in the surrounding 
air. This is the essential raw material of every piece of 
sculpture. But because it requires effort to train our- 
selves to its appreciation, we turn lazily to the natural- 
istic or literary associations which inevitably find their 
way, consc¢ iously or unconsciously, into a sculptor’s 
work. When we find such associations minimized, or 
obscured by the artist’s other interests, we are tempted 
to criticize his art as “hermetic”, “private” or incom- 
prehensible. The fact is that we have failed to con- 
sider one essential of his work, that feature which 
distinguishes it from painting: the relational interplay 
of real forms in real space. 

This, it is true, is only one of the essential elements 
of sculpture. Associations, representational or psycho- 
logical, must be also inherent in the form. These are 
the two common and equally essential factors of all 
sculpture. And when we examine carefully the work 
ot two leading conte mporary sculptors suc h as Jacques 
Lipchitz and Jean Arp, we realize how wide apart 
they can appear to be without either of them slighting 
in the least these two essential factors of their art. 

Lipchitz seeks a dramatic effect, a conflict of ele- 
ments resolved in the over-all unity of his work; Arp 
seeks from the outset an avoidance of conflict. Theii 
torms, as well as their emphasis or lack of emphasis 








on the representational associational features, go 
hand in hand with crs aims. 

“Simplification?” Lipchitz answers: “Pe haps you 
might call my aim a simplification =o the resolu- 
tion of contrasts, but I would prefer to describe it as 
a synthesis. Actually I aim rather at a certain compli- 
cation, in the contrasts | try to bring into my work. 
Take for example my “Man and Guitar’: | started with 
two different elements of representation, but in the 
finished work both have been fused with a result some- 
thing different from either, a sculpture. To take a 
homely example from chemistry, it is as if I took a 
handful of calcium carbide and some water and 
brought them together; both would disappear and 
their product would be something quite different, 
acetylene gas. Again, in my ‘Reclining Woman with a 
Guitar”, a similar conflict is resolved. Had I merely 
taken a reclining woman, without any attempt at lend- 
ing associational overtones to my representation, the 
result would have been a simplific ation, a stylization 
that would have been an impoverishment. W hat I have 
done is to take a female form with a minimum of as- 
sociational overtones; but have contrasted it with a 
form of quite another order—a guitar—and reconciled 
this conflict w the formal unification of my work. 

“Overtones? In my se ulpture I am always expressing 
my self, my daily life. My sculpture is rooted in all 
that I feel most intensely; so much so that it often has 
an almost prophetic character. In retrospect I fre- 
quently find in my work indications of unconscious 
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interests which only became clear many months later. 

“Pure abstractions in art? No, it is the old error of 
taking the part for the whole. It is the same error as 
that of emphasizing the representational quality of art 


to the disregard of its pictorial or plastic composition. 
Nature makes eating a pleasure in order to encourage 
us to nourish our bodies through food. Oeuf a la neige 
is tasty, but one would not have the proper nourish- 
ment from a steady diet of it. Art is the same. You 
must not take a part for the whole. Pure abstraction 
(if such a thing were possible) would be the same. 

“Originality? Let me remind you of the story told 
of Cézanne, who wrote: ‘I worked well this afternoon 
because this morning | made a good copy of an old 
master in the Louvre’. To attempt to be original is a 
bad approach: it is contrary to humility. You would 
be missing just what is essential in art: community of 
expression and the use of tradition. An engineer who 
disregarded what engineers before him had found out 
would not be taken seriously. He must know as much 
as possible of what people knew in the past, then go 
in some direction a step further. That step is your 
originality. The untutored artist has no more value in 
our modern world than the untrained engineer or the 
uneducated physicist. Art is a summary: some parts 
are eternal; some, transient. It is the spirit of art that 
is timeless. Aspects of art are dependent on the pass- 
ing situation: the artist’s aims, his environment, the 
social setting. A work of art today may be related in 
human feeling and human craftsmanship to a work 
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of the past. Its aspect may be similar, but itself very 
different. One cannot eat skyscrapers visually and pro- 
duce the same result as one who has fed on the 
Acropolis. This difference, based on the assimilation 
of our artistic heritage, is the originality of art today.” 


YOR ARP, too, good modern painting and sculpture 
have kinship with the windows and capitals of the 
Cathedral of Chartres, as with all the great art of the 
past. “I am desolated at this idea of originality. Art 
should only be more natural 


art in all periods is linked with religion, a theogony 
And the first step towards religious expression is com 


more pure. The great 


munal work. It excludes personal vanity. 

“Art is like a fruit which grows and ripens. My 
sculpture is something such as you find in nature, but 
made by man. The simplicity of my forms approaches 
the simplicity of forms common in the art of today; 
vet they do not aim at the scabrous, original or strange. 

“At the base, art should be pure in the philosophical 
or religious sense: a perfect harmony. Piet Mondrian 
You remember the 
story of the Englishman who asked Mondrian if he 
painted only squares. Mondrian looked a long while 
at the canvas and then said, “Squares? In my painting 
| don't see any squares. Viking Eggling, the great 
pioneer in abstract cinema, also sought this harmony 
as the base of his work. And what interests me most, 
now that I am getting older, is le sens profond. | 
believe that 


built his work on just such a base 


a return to an essential order, to a har: 


mony, is necessary to save the world from confusion. 

“The layman's trouble in his —— to art today 
is that he forgets what lies behind us. He takes a 
particular period, such as the “=e Sa to represent 
all art. But that is only a tiny corner. You have the 
Egyptian; you have the Sumerian; you have the art 
of Europe in the Middle Ages. For the unfamiliar 
public it is very difficult; there is such a diversity, even 
in the work of a single great contemporary artist such 
as Picasso. But excessive interest in the diversity of 
things, the scattering of interest, is also the danger of 
our age. One must be more restrained.” 

In Arps work we see the embodiment of these 
ideals. At the outset, his early dada days of 1915 and 
1916, his primary aim was, as he explains a revolt 
against dead tradition. In his wife Sophie Taeuber he 
found a confirmation of his point of view. From dada- 


ist gestures against imitation in painting and sculpture 


Arp and Sophie Taeuber set out to produce in paint- 
ing, embroidery and collage, works conceived in the 
simplest forms. “We rejected everything that was copy 
or description and allowed the E lementary and Spon- 
taneous to react in full freedom”. Little by little this 
interest in new realities led to collages of shapes cut on 

paper cutting machine to keep them impersonal 
surrealist objects” that were “concrete”, and finally 
to his torn paper compositions and his recent sculp 
tures. It has been a steady progress towards a mor 


complete simplicity, never desce ‘nding to mere simpli 
fication 


wash drawing, 1947 





Yet the simplicity of Arp’s work is a very different 
simplicity from that of, for example, such another 
modern sculptor as Brancusi; and perhaps even a 
subtler one. In Brancusi we have the peasant, cre- 
atively re sponsive to the poetry he felt in mechanical 
forms. Brancusi has a naive love of shapes, almost for 
themselves, and adds to this an impeccable craftsman- 
ship. But Arp, despite his simplicities, is not the peas- 
ant. He has a sophisticated sensibility in contrast to 
Brancusi’s relatively naive one. The simplicity of his 
forms is the product of an chee ‘ssion; and the resultant 
overtone prevents his forms from becoming impover- 
ished in their simplification, or from descending to 
stylization. This obsessional overtone, this emotionally 
imaginative note, is what warms Arp’s craftsmanship 
to poetry in even his most austere expression. 

“Art,” he has written, “should lead to the spiritual, 
the real. This reality is neither objective reality; nor 
the subjective reality of thought, that is ideality, but 
a mystical reality toward which we stand in the rela- 
tion of the eye in the following Neo-platonic image: 
‘It removes itself from light in order to see the dark- 
ness, but it does not see; for it cannot see the darkness 
when there is light, but without light it does not see; 
by not seeing, it sees the darkness in the way that is 
natural to it.” 

And if the progress of Arp’s art has been toward a 
steadily richer simplicity, that of Lipchitz may be seen 
as the evolution of more thoroughly resolved com- 
plexity “Today,” as Arp once wrote, “only a few 
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dreamers continue to sacrifice their lives for the sake 
of clarity.” But both these artists certainly belong to 


that small select group 


YOR IF we take our stand at one of Lipchitz latest 
comes “Hagar in the Desert” or “Sacrifice”, 
and Jook back, we can realize at once how complete- 
ly those streams of exploration which characterized 
Lipchitz’ earlier work have been channeled into his 
newest expression, giving at once an added eloquence 
confidence and legibility. “Every artist,” Lipchitz has 
said, “should be allowed and encouraged to make us¢ 
of his vision of nature as he sees fit. But when I say 
‘freedom vis-a-vis nature’, | do not mean the freedom 
we find in the paintings of children, the mentally un 
balanced, or the so-called ‘modern primitives. Thes 
are not free; they are cut off from some of the richest 
assets of the heritage of art.” And it is not this typ 
of freedom we find exemplified in the work of Lipchitz 
but rather the freedom that a sensitive craftsman can 
take, conscious of his need to keep one eye on natural 
forms as a point of departure, and an artist soaked in 
the heritage of the ages. 

As the leading cubist sculptor of the second decade 


of the twentieth century, Lipchitz temporarily left the 
objective representation of nature. In the latter twen- 
ties, in his “transparents” he departed for a_ tim: 
from one of the traditional bases of sculpture, the re- 
lationship of masses. But, as Lipchitz once asked, if 
the artist explorer eventually returns to nature, is he 


any poorer tor his expedition? Certainly Lipchitz is 


not. Nor is this to imply that his cubist and “trans- 
parent” phases were mere training periods. These 
were different idioms in which he for a time felt the 
need to speak, not a total abandonment of nature. That 
he should care to return to his immediate surround. 
ings (and his emotional response to them) for his 
inspiration, rather than take his forms from nature and 
organize them according to an ideal of harmony in 
Arp's manner, is fully justified in the quality of such 
recent work as his two “Hagar’s”. For here we rec- 
ognize a rich maturity 

But more than that. this latest work of | ipchitz 
like that of Arp, though they may seem poles apart 

is a full artistic expression in sculptural terms of 
today. Both are expressions of artists who make ful] 
use of their heritage from the past, within the limita- 
tions they have set themselves. 


AT HIS STUDIO JACQUES LIPCHITZ, WEARING BERET, PLAYS HOST TO HIS FELLOW SCULPTOR JEAN ARP. 
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by ELIZABETH HAWES 
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HE person hired to costume a theatrical production 

is all too often faced with a leading lady who insists 
upon wearing a satin gown for dinner in a Boy Scout 

camp, a dire chor who knows that all debutantes alw ays 

wear fox furs, a producer’ s wife who owns a piece of 
a dress business, and a set designer who forgets to 
mention that he’s changing a couch from pink to red. 
(This I know from personal experience.) There are 
even producers who are surprised when their costumer 
asks to read the script. 

Whether a costumer fails or succeeds never depends 
entirely upon him. Nobody succeeds alone in any play. 
It takes cooperation. 

The stones cast here are aimed primarily at that 
often absent X, whose business it must be to make of 
any evening in the theatre a thoroughly pleasurable 
whole, whether it please the audience to go away 
broken-hearted, laughing gaily, or floating in a world 
of dreams. If this is not the raemenh s job, it certainly 
is his job to hire someone else to do it for him. The 
absence of any such guiding or directing spirit is par- 
ticularly apparent in the costumes of “Private Lives”. 

Amanda. played by Miss Tallulah Bankhead, is ac- 
cording to her lines and the play's action a madly 
sophisticated and attractive lady, of the type a large 
part of the female audience would like to be. Her 
clothes were especially designed and executed by 
Bergdorf Goodman, who, when permitted, are quite 
capable of dressing such ladies. 

Miss Bankhead first appears on a hotel terrace of a 
summer evening, garbed in a baby pink wrapper ap- 
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parently made of flannel, which might look seductive 
in the eyes of a simple GI who was yearning for his 
family, but would never have caught the eye of Noel 
Coward. | ooking this garment over, I said to myself: 

“Well, Amanda has just married a gent who bores her, 
so she’s making no effort”. And then Amanda appeared 
for the second time, clad for her honeymoon dinner in 
a little frock which would be fine for a nice young girl 
to wear at a Boston coming-out party. Then I said: 
“No. That glamorous dame would have automatically 
gotten herself up in something chic for dinner. W ho 
knows what man besides her husband might see her?” 

Subsequently, Amanda runs away from her new 
husband to have a second honeymoon with her former 
very, very sophisticated husband in her little flat in 
Paris. What does she put on for dinner? The same 
dress she wore in the first act, only in a different color 
and with sequins on the skirt. Besides which, she'd 
obviously not bothered to have her hair done for 
weeks. 

At this juncture | began to wonder whether the 
clothes had been chosen with thoughtful attention to 
making every woman in the audience feel she could 
do it too—by an expenditure of $29.50 in any depart- 
ment store. When Amanda appeared in the ‘third act 
in a last year's New Look brown silk suit, with a 
roundish hat which was neither too large nor too small 
nor nothing, I was sure. Now my heart began to bleed 
for the audience, partly because it was being misled, 
but mostly because it was being deprived of seeing 
how an International Sophisticate really does dress. 
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Barbara Baxley, who, as Sybil, marries the ghost 
of Noel Coward, was of course not permitted to have 
her clothes specially designed, since she is only the 
second lead and the management was clearly saving 
money on the production. Her costumes were picked 
off the hook at Bonwit Teller, and, judging by Sybil’s 
appearance, she must have come from a strictly ‘mid- 
dle-class family of conservative taste and little money, 
causing one to wonder how she had copped off even 
the ghost of the original Amanda’s first husband. How- 
ever, since the audience was having a wonderful time 
the night I went, a person could ask: “What difference 
does it make that they were being deceived clothes- 
wise?” It makes this difference. The play for them 
lacked half its potential glamor. If a play is being 
done in the realistic manner, produced by one who 
knows full well how the International Set dresses, 
surely artistic integrity demands that the picture be 
completely correct to the last detail. W hich leads us 
directly into “A Streetcar Named Desire 

Here, as far as costumes go, every detail is in order. 
The very nice kind wife of the shopworker has very 
nice clean cheap clothes of the type worn by millions 
of such all over the United States. Lucinda Ballard’s 
job on her is perfect. Her sister Blanche, a dipsoma- 
niac, nymphomaniac downfallen Southern lady, ridden 
with fears of approaching age, has a whole trunkful 
of very female finery. Cle arly, none of it could have 
cost much, since Blanche was very broke. Miss Bal- 
lard apparently had complete cooperation, especially 
from Miss Tandy who plays Blanche, in choosing the 
light, soft things a Blanche would go for, ruffly only 
to the point of making them young, all of them in per- 
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fectly good Southern-girl taste. There is only one cos- 
tume which might be questioned. Blanche plays a very 
important scene in a rather bedraggled white ball- 
gown, an old Mardi Gras costume, worn with a rhine- 
stone crown. The dress is queenly and flowing in cut. 
making it definitely on the dignified, old side. Since 
Miss Ballard obviously gave plenty of thought to her 
job, she probably figured that in real life Blanche 
bought this costume at a time when she wasn’t wor. 
ried over keeping her youth. However, the effect of 
the scene would have been heightened, Blanche’s 
preoccupation with keeping her youth emphasized, if 
she'd worn a ballgown more of the ballet, Seal 
Eugénie type. The crown would have served its pur- 
pose better by looking slightly ridiculous and pathetic 
with a gayer, younger dress. Of course, Miss Ballard’s 
costumes had to harmonize with Mr. Mielziner’s set. 
the quarters of a poor working man carried out in 
such minute detai! that a few cockroaches must have 
been running up and down the sink. People who like 
to argue realistic versus impressionistic or symbolic 
sets and costumes have two perfect examples to work 
on this season. “Streetcar” is the epitome of realism, 
and on the other side is “The Madwoman of Chaillot”, 

The costumes and sets in “The Madwoman”, both 
being by Christian Bérard, are all one wonderful 
whole, and are equally an integral part of the play. 
It has to be seen to be believed. 

The Madwoman’s character is set the minute she 
walks onto the stage plumed hat done in pe 
shades of red, which is at once incredibly stylish, 1 
terly charming, somewhat shocking, and quite se 
M. Bérard has proven once and for all that mad hats 
needn't be either ridiculous or unbecoming. 


HE costumes of all four madwomen in the second 

act illustrate admirably this writer's idea that every 
woman should have only a couple of garments, which 
express her perfectly. You see and know the deter- 
mined Queen in her sweeping red velvet, enthroned 
on a canopied couch which could belong to no one 
but her, with its clashing vermilions, crimsons, and 
magentas. (Give a thought as to whether your inte- 
rior decorations are yours or the interior decorator’s, 
Madame!) And there are her three friends: the flirt 
like a porcelain doll; the virgin in her little bustled 
tailored suit and sailor hat; and the politically inclined 
female who, although all gotten up in Victorian 
clothes, somehow turns out obviously to be wearing 

1 Roman toga. And lastly, there are the wives of the 
“bad” men, women described as “models in depart- 
ment store windows’, all costumed alike in those little 
slim black suits, open toed, high heeled sandals, and 
pin-wheel hats so very dear to the fashionables of our 
day. In the play these ladies, like their bad husbands, 
all go down the sewer, a fact which may not endear 
the production as much to many female playgoers as 
it did to me. 

If the present fashion in brassieres is bothering you, 
by the way, go see “Light Up The Sky”. The ladies in 
it appear to have had their bosoms cast in plaster 
upon which the tops of their very fashionable dresses 
have been painted. If you are questioning whether to 
follow fashion’s dictates along these lines, a couple of 
hours of uninterrupted gazing at the aforeme sntioned 
phenomena will certainly help you to decide. 
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A NEW PATHWAY FOR EQUITY 
by CLARENCE DERWENT 


NTIL two years ago it was contrary to the policy 
[| of Actors’ Equity for its members to appear with 
non-professional companies. Although the Equity of 
today has outlined nothing official on the subject, in 
my opinion it has now given adequate proof that its 
old policy is a thing of the past. Settling each case 
individually as it arises, Equity has now granted per- 
mission in a number of instances for its members to 
appear on the stages of university and community 
theatres. It has definitely realize d that “guest pro- 
fession: Wr appearances can yield reciprocal advantages 
to Equity members and to non-professionals alike. 

Needless to say, Equity will never sanction any ap- 
pearance which would undercut its minimum salary. 
But outside of salary requirements it is likely that the 
usual contract stipulations, geared to comme rcial man- 
agement, will never apply in this field. Guest profes 
sionals will probably continue to operate under per- 
sonal contracts which they arrange specifically with 
the non-commercial management. This sort of ar- 
rangement has so far been eminently successful. Actors 
are finding that it is, of course, foolish to relate salary 
standards for this type of work to the salary standards 
of Broadway, but they are also finding that many non- 
commercial engagements pay them better than would 
an equivalent engagement in summer stock. 

There is only one possible danger that I can foresee, 








and E quity will be watching closely to see that it does 


not arise. The danger is in competition between the 


non-commercial show and the commercial one. Wher- 
ever that exists, it is essential that the fundamental 
commercial standards of Equity be maintained. This 
sort of competition would occur only where a non- 
commercial show, utilizing one or more Equity mem- 
bers, decided to become commercial and move into a 
commercial theatre. You cannot define competition on 
geographical grounds. Fordham University does not 
compete with the Plymouth Theatre even though it is 
in New York City. Even if the University of Chicago’s 

theatre were on State Street it would not be competing 
with the commercial theatre in Chicago. But should 
a Chicago University show be considered sufficiently 
good to warrant moving it into a commercial theatre, 
every Equity regulation would come into operation 
and Equity would require that the entire cast be 
Equity members. And university shows do sometimes 
go professional ; Stanford University’s pone of 
“Peter Grimes” was subsequently moved into the San 
Francisco Opera House. 

ANTA has done much to foster the recent growth of 
“guest professionalism”, and its records show that both 
parties, professional and non-professional, have been 
learning a great deal from each other in this experi- 
ment. It is a happy omen. Since for the professional 
the venture primarily means the gaining of a job which 
he enjoys doing, Equity is bound to regard the ex- 
periment in a friendly and favorable light. And in the 
meantime the cause of good theatre is receiving a new 
stimulus throughout the country. 
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THE UTAH EXPERIMENT 
by C. LOWELL LEES 


ITH the passing of the stock company, univer- 

sity theatres became the major training school 

for the nation’s actors. The universities did not 
seek this responsibility nor did the professional theatre 
graciously allot it. It was foisted upon schools by en- 
thusiastic would-be actors who, caught in the go-to- 
college movement, insisted that the university provide 
dramatic training. Their demands brought courses in 
theatre to nearly every university in the country, ex- 
panded college production schedules, and caused the 
building of many elaborate theatres excelling in equip- 
ment the best on Broadway. 

The universities are valiantly attempting to meet 
the demands placed upon them. University and com- 
munity theatres, tryout theatres, experimental theatres 
have grown up under thei auspices. Touring com- 
panies have been sponsored. Artists, actors, play- 
wrights and lecturers have been added to university 
staffs. These and many other methods have been ex- 
plored by the unive rsities in their effort to give more 
thorough training to the actor and better theatre to 
the community. 

The University of Utah's Guest Professional Pro- 
gram was started as a further attempt to improve the 
regional theatre. The idea is not new; the 19th Cen- 
tury star traveled from town to town where local casts 
played supporting roles. Utah’s revival of the scheme 
was made possible when, in 1946, the Utah State 
Legislature appropriated $500,000 for a centennial 
celebration of the entrance of the pioneers into the 
state, and named a commission to prepare and arrange 
the celebration for 1947. It did not take much argu- 
ment to convince the commission that a portion of the 
money appropriated could mean a veritable renais- 
sance for the arts in the state, and that an outstand- 
ing arts program would be a most fitting tribute to the 
pioneer heritage: a program designed to inaugurate 
a new professionalism in the arts, and to feature the 
best talent not only in the state but in the nation. 

Such a program was approved. The climax of it was 
to be a play combining music, dance and theatre de- 


picting the epic of the pioneers. The music and arts 
programs were readily formulated. The State Sym. 
phony Orchestra was to be placed on a full-time pro- 
tessional basis. Outstanding artists were engaged to 
appear with it, traveling art shows and exhibits were 
to be brought to the state. 

In drama, however, the procedure was more diff- 
cult. Stars no longer traveled unless accompanied by 
a full supporting cast, playwrights were not commis- 
sioned to write epics choreog1 aphers did not work 
with amateurs. 

At this point ANTA entered the proceedings, and 
through the good offices of Robert Breen arranged for 
Katharine Cornell to revive “The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street”; for Orson Welles and the Mercury Theatre, in 
conjunction with the University Players, to do “Mae- 
beth”; and for Judith Evelyn to star in “Joan of Lor- 
raine.” Arnold Sundgaard was commissioned to write 
the pioneer play, Helen Tamiris to do the choreog- 
raphy, Jay Blackton to conduct the orchestra, Alfred 
Drake to star, and Jet MacDonald to sing the female 
lead. The composing of the music and the direction 
was to be done by Utahans. 

It is a matter of record that the productions of 
Cornell, Welles and Evelyn exceeded expectation and 
e ived to full houses. The Sundgaard-Gates “Promised 

Valley” played three weeks to capacity crowds in a 
beautiful outdoor theatre seating three thousand peo- 
ple. (This theatre was built and equipped for the 
production, and is now the property of the University 
of Utah.) The events were great cultural as well as 
financial successes. 


N ENTERPRISE is often harder to continue than 

to inaugurate, at least it so proved in Utah. It was 
easy to dream big dreams when there was money to 
pay for them. But to gamble solely on boxoffice re- 
ceipts when stars could not be booked well in advance 
has been more difficult. After the Utah University 
Theatre had decided to continue the Guest Profes- 
sional idea, it last year engaged through ANTA 
Blanche Yurka to play in “All My Sons” and Phillip 
Bourne uf and Frances Reid to play in “Arms and the 
Man,” with University Players in supporting roles. The 
stars and plays were well received. Unquestionably 
the limited time for advance publicity cut heavily 





Seroyan's “My Heart's in the Highlands" was staged by Ezra Stone 
for the University of Virginie's summer session of theatre arts. 
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Carroll McComas quest starred in "The Glass Menagerie” at Augus- 
tana College, one of many smal! theatres using guest professionals. 





As part of the Utah Centennial Orson Welles presented his Mercury production of “Macbeth.” Roddie McDowell, right, played Malcolm. 


into the boxoffice receipts. But in spite of the loss on 
the spring festival the sca underwrote a two- 
week outdoor summer festival of “Show Boat” and 
\ Midsummer Night's ae ‘Ralph Dumke and 
Kenneth Spencer were procured from the New York 
cast of “Show Boat”; and Richard Charles, Peggy 
Engel, Gale Page, and Heinz Roemheld were also 
engaged. Nenette Charisse did the choreography and 
Robert Tucker was the lead dancer 

The fact that the University of Utah has decided 
to continue both its spring and summer festivals with 
guest professionals this year, and is formulating plans 
tor further productions with stars, attests to the great 
value it sees in such a program. The values are not 
difficult to assess. Culturally the community is greatly 


benefited by seeing actors and productions it normally 


would not. From a training viewpoint, | know no bet 
ter method of teaching acting 


All guest actors have been enthusiastic about their 
experience in Utah and have expressed a desire to 
return. In addition to testing new plays for" winning 
new audiences, the guest artist gains an idea of the 
problems of the regional theatre and an appreciation of 
its practicality and idealism. 

\ guest star does not always insure boxoffice suc- 
cess. Shocking as it may seem, only a few theatre stars 
are known off Broadway. Unless they have appeared 
in motion pictures, the test of their greatness must 
appear in their actual performance. The greatest value 
of the guest artist lies in the opportunity he affords for 
a liaison between the non-professional and professional 
theatres. Such relationship between Broadway and the 
University could make for a real professionalism in 
the school. It could establish active theatrical centers 
all over the courfy, and afford gainful employment 
for our hosts of talented actors 
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NOTED IN BRIEF 


Land guest professional is establishing himself mor 
and more around the country. ANTA has been acting 
as a clearing-house for requests and they are steadily 
increasing as the months go by. Besides the examples 
of the University of Utah, Stanford University in Cal- 
ifornia, Augustana College in South Dakota and the 
North Star Drama Guild in Minnesota, the following 
mergers of professional and non-professional can be 
noted for the range and success of their achievement 

The University of Kansas City’s new theatre was 
opened last December with Jane Cowl in “Elizabeth 
the Queen”, directed by Blevins Davis. The produc 
tion was repeated in January at Southern Methodist 
University in Dallas, Texas; it proceeded from there 
to the Pasadena Community Playhouse, which has had 
many guest professionals on its stages. This is one of 
the first instances of a star such as Miss Cowl playing 
the same role with a number of groups. Her example 
makes it possible to envisage a whole chain of theatres 
that could share the best efforts of the guest-profes- 
The Uni 
versity of Virginia, during its 1948 summer school ses 
sion, produced “My Heart's in the Highlands” with 


sional program under a circuit system 


Ezra Stone as director, and also produced Candida’ 
with Joanna Roos playing the title role. The University 
of Virginia will continue its guest-professional venture 
during its 1949 summer school session . The De. 
troit Drama Guild presented Blanche Yurka and Sid. 
ney Blackmer in “All My Sons”, and Ian Keith in 
Pirandello’s “Right You Are” during its 1947-1948 sea- 
son. . . . Lovola University, in Los Angeles, recently 
presented Sara Allgood as guest star in “The White- 
Headed Boy’. Rollins College, in Florida, had 
Leo Carroll as both director and star in “Angel Street”: 
Buddy Ebsen in “The Male Animal”; and Nina Olive; 
Dean in “The Glass Menagerie’ The \lbuquer- 
que Little Theatre. New Mexico, presented Colin 
Keith-Johnston in “The Winslow Boy” in February 
The Wilkes-Barre Little Theatre in Pennsylvania 
did “Design for Living” this past autumn with Jean 
Muir, Alexander Kirkland and Derrick Lynn-Thomas. 
The University of Washington starred Lillian 
Gish in “Mrs. Carlyle’, a new play by Glenn Hughes. 
. The University of Michigan is resuming its sum- 
mer festival with stars, under the direction of Valen- 
tine Windt. Wellesley College, in Massachu- 
setts, is scheduled to open its third successive summer 
season with guest professionals 





Aline MacMahon and Theodore Marcuse in "L'Arlesienne” at Stanford. Miss MacMahon was the guest star; Marcuse a Junior Artist in Residence 
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In West Virginia, ambitious Marshall College Theatre staged 
the Jean Anouihl Antigone under direction of Clayton Page. 


The Defeated, an original script about the readjustment of Japa- A scene from Rodney Ackland’s The Old Ladies, directed by 
nese ex-soldiers, was produced at the University of Honolulu. George Bishop for the Youngstown, Ohio, community theatre. 


In Texas . . . Mr. Synge. The Playboy of the Western World Lesson in economy. Albuquerque's Summerhouse Theatre staged 
was staged by Paul Baker for the Southwest Summer Theatre. a striking though inexpensive production of The Glass Menagerie. 


Robert Braun's Peninsula Little Theatre in San Mateo, California All My Sons, as popular with small theatrical groups as it was 
did a handsome production of the popular Dark of the Moon on Broadway, presented by the Syracuse University Theatre. 
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ARTISTS IN RESIDENCE 


by HUBERT C. HEFFNER 


N 1940 the staff of the Stanford Players laid exten- 
| sive plans for the development of the drama pro- 
gram on the Stanford campus. We held that the art of 
the theatre belonged in a central position on a liberal 
college campus. 

It was our fortune to have one of the best theatre 
plants in the nation. With assistance from the Rocke- 
teller Foundation we had been able to assemble thea- 
tre designers, lighting experts, costumers, technicians 
and directors capable of turning out a show of excel- 
lent technical finish. From our ever-increasing group 
of young students we secured each year a large num- 
ber with more-than-average talent. They were all 
however, at the beginning of careers and lacked tech 
nique and experience. We realized that we would have 
to find a means of overcoming their immaturities 

The solution at which we eventually arrived was 
three-fold. First, to bring to the Stanford campus at 
stated intervals professional artists of high competence 
to play with our student company. These are ow 
Senior Artists in Residence. Second, to bring a limited 
number of young artists, at the outset of their theatre 

careers, to Stanford to play with our student company 

and to practice their art intensive ‘ly for a period not to 
exceed six months. These are our Junior Artists in 
Residence, whom we have established on the campus 
with the assistance of the National Theatre Confer- 
ence. Third, to organize eventually a repertory com 
pany designed to give every college generation an 
opportunity to see the major classics of the ei -atre, 
ancient and modern, artistically interpreted in living 
form. 

The Stanford Players began the Senior Artists pro- 
gram in the summer of 1940, when they brought to the 
Stanford campus Richi urd Hale, Mary Morris and 
I Jinda Watkins to play in “The Skin of Our Teeth” and 

Candida”. These three, by their whole-hearted par- 
ticipation and cooperation, did much to establish the 
success of the initial undertaking. (Several seasons 
later, Richard Hale returned to pli Ly opposite Margaret 
Wycherley in the title-role of * ‘Macbeth”.) Our next 
venture, a tryout production of Pearl Buck’s drama- 
tization “My Indian Family”, brought to the campus 
Aline MacMahon. The play was not yet the finished 
vehicle which Miss MacMahon was seeking, but its 
performance at Stanford was commercially and artis- 
tically successful. Last summer Miss MacMahon re- 
turned with Whitford Kane and Clarence Derwent to 
aid in making outstanding hits of our productions of 

L’Arlésienne” and “The Rivals”. I have had scores of 
re quests, especially from students, to bring them back 
again for the summer of 1949. 

Up to the present time F. Cowles Strickland, head 
of the drama staff, has directed all of the productions 
in which Senior Artists appeared. We now have in 
progress a production under another of our three di 
rectors, Nicholas Vardac, which will present Jane Dar- 
well in a tryout of Alexander Greendale’s new play, 


“Build No Fence Around Me”. ( 


sreendale is spending 


the vear at Stanford on one of the Creative Writing 
Fellow ships and devoting his time to playwriting. 
Under the stimulus and criticism of the staff and the 
advanced students in playwriting, he has revised his 
play so that it gives promise of eventual commercial 
success. 

Thus far our Senior Artists have all been actors. This 
coming summer we are bringing to Stanford as Senior 
Artist and as Lecturer the eminent stage designer, Lee 
Simonson. Mr. Simonson will design our production ot 
“Romeo and Juliet”. He will offer a seminar in stage 
arts, and, while he is here, we will present an exhibi- 
tion in the Stanford Art Gallery of the whole range of 
Simonson designs for the theatre. This exhibition wil] 
serve as a basis for some of his seminar instruction and 
for several public lectures 

The salaries of these Senior Artists are all paid from 
the net receipts of performances in our theatre. Their 
contribution to box office take has, without doubt, 
but that to our total educational 
and artistic program has been immeasurable. 


been appreciable; 


tain technical maturity, may actually deteriorate if 
they continue to work with others of no greater ability 
and training than that which they possess. Place these 
young artists in a show with mature and finished art- 
ists, however, and their development even in that one 
production is so great as to be almost unbelievable. 


ep artists in any field, after they reach a cer- 


Moreover, this system rewards the student with a tre- 
mendous psychological asset. In the academic theatre 
the young student, however serious his artistic interest 
in drama, is apt to look upon the art of acting as an 
extra-curricular and part-time effort. It is therefore of 
great value to him to see how seriously, with what 
effort and whole-souled concentration, a fine profes- 
sional undertakes the 
a part. 

The Senior Artists participate regularly in classroom 


task of preparing and rehearsing 


instruction in acting and directing. For the general 
theatre and drama students one of the greatest bene- 
fits arises from the casual discussions that occur daily 
between groups of students and Senior Artists during 
intermissions, in rehearsals, and in the evenings when 
the rehearsals are over. 

These considerations, great as they are, do not begin 
to measure the full value of the Artist-in-Residence 
system. That can be done only if we consider the im- 
port ance of this system to the student body as a whole 
and to the citizens of the community. The continuity 
of theatre as a cultural institution has devolved largely 
upon the academic and community theatres. That con- 
tinuity cannot rest upon any mediocre interpretation 
of our dramatic heritage. Those academic theatres, for 
the most part, have personnel of great ability in all 
fields except that of acting. We have in the profes- 
sional theatre a splendid group of highly qualified 
actors now frequently unemployed. Theatre and 
drama departments can_ profit, campus communities 
can profit, the theatre as an institution can profit, if 
we will take the lead in bringing the professional art- 


ist into the academic theatre 
To 
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OHN BOYNTON PRIESTLEY is an outspoken 
Yorkshireman and the intellectual leader of the 
British middle class. In the course of his long liter- 
ary career he has been likened to Shaw, H. G. 

Wells, and most often, to Charles Dickens. He attributes 

these comparisons to the critics’ habit of padding copy. 

Although he is one of the most popular dramatists abroad, 
Priestley has rarely enjoyed success in the United States. 
Brooks Atkinson of the New York Times, in an effort to 
explain this enigma, attributes a large part of the blame to 
the unfamiliarity of American audiences with those British 
types who are the root of Priestley’s plays. Priestley builds 
his plays around his characters, letting the story line develop 
from their natural behavior under stress. “He enjoys,’ At- 
kinson says, “writing intimate plays about family relation- 
ships. He likes to assemble a group of ordinary people at 
home, portraying them at breakfast or just coming in from 
the garden.” The English develop a powerful empathy with 
Priestley through personal association with his characters. 
Americans, unfamiliar with the source, misinterpret the dia- 
logue as dull, cliché-ridden and false. 

Priestley has a strong affinity with regional types. His pre- 
occupation with the English music halls, as shown in “The 
Good Companions” and “‘Let the People Sing’’, parallels in 
a sense his strong community feeling. 

Probably the most piquant feature of his writing 1s his 
obsession with time—time which is generally out of joint. 
The last act of “An Inspector Calls’ ends with a provoca- 
tive “twist’’. “Dangerous Corner’ considers a middle class 
group which destroys itself by mining the dark and horrible 
forces of the past, and then offers an ironic ending in which 
time is turned back to enable the group to bypass its own 
destruction. In ““We Have Been Here Before” he toys with 
the implications of the déja vue phenomenon, the illusion of 
repeating a previous experience. [his wrestling with the ab 
stractions of time indicates Priestley’s desire to grasp con 
cretely the structure of a world undergoing convulsive change 

Priestley was born in Bradford in 1894 and attended the 
school which his father taught. Upon leaving school he strug- 
gled for a time with the wool trade. He was twenty years old 
at the outbreak of the Great War and served in the Duke of 
Wellington's Regiment. He was wounded three times and, 
when invalided, took advantage of the government's offer of 
an academic education and was sent to Cambridge. He won 
honors in English Literature and Political Science and pub 
lished his first book, a slim volume of essays entitled “Brie! 
Diversions’’. In 1929, after two more books had been praised 
by the critics but passed up by the consumers, Priestley wrote 


a best-seller called ““ The Good Companions’, a novel about 
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about the author..... 


a third-rate theatrical troupe. From that time he has had the 
Midas touch—**The Good Companions’, “Angel Pave 
ment’’, and ““The Doomsday Men" have been extremely 
popular novels. 

His natural curiosity for new forms, coupled with his in- 
tense interest in the theatre, led him in 1932 to write his first 
play—*“‘something in the nature of an experiment, certainly 
with no anticipation that it would be a success.”’ “Dangerous 
Corner’’ was not only a success: it established Priestley as a 
dramatist and was hailed a masterpiece of construction. Dur- 
ing the last war he developed one of the most popular 
broadcasts on the B.B.C., intoning, in his Yorkshire accent, 
philosophical comments on the problems of life in wartime 
England. His humor and the courage he inspired contributed 
much to the high morale of England, and put Priestley's 
name before millions of people who had never heard of him 
through his w riting. An ardent Socialist, Priestley has worked 
for the Labor Party, although he is not officially a member. 
In 1945 he stood for Parliament as a Progressive Independ- 
ent but was defeated. He was the English delegate to the 
first UNESCO conference in 1946 and was the moving 
spirit behind the International Theatre Institute, of which 
he was elected president in June, 1948. 

One of the most outspoken men in the world, Priestley 
expresses opinions with an abandon that brings showers of 
abuse down on his head. New York's columnists have gunned 
for him since his vituperative statements about Broadway: 
“An angry carbuncle on the face of the city a thor- 
oughfare in Hell crammed with sc hoolboy tricks and 
jokes and mysterious institutes of hypnology."’ Priestley and 
Winston Churchill constantly exchange blows. When Priest 
ley published a criticism of the foreign policy of the United 
States, Churchill said: 


bitter words from a Mr. Priestley, who gained some accept 


“I noticed in the newspaper today 


ance in the war from the fact that we used him for broad 
casting purposes He has no influence.” 

Through the LT... Priestley would like to see national 
; in the United States mn 
particular. “We need theatres with a real repertory system, 


theatres established in every country 


he says, “scholarships lor young players and continuous work 
for the actor. It is time that acting stopped being casual 
labor x 

He claims that the only two important things in the theatre 
are good acting and good writing There's such a thing as 
knowing too much about the theatre,”’ he has said. “Not for 


the farceur. He can’t know too many tricks of the trade. 


But the serious dramatist will do better to concentrate on life 
rather than the theatre. As for textbooks 
throw them all in the fireplace.” 


you can 
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The Birling family, gathered at their dining-room table, listen to a visitor: Arthur, Sheila, Gerald Croft, Eric and Sybil. 
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RISE OF CURTAIN: The four BIRLINGS and GERALD are 


i at table, with ARTHUR BIRLING at one end. bi 
it the other, ERIC BIRLING downstade, and SHEILA 
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bred young-man-about-town. ERIC is in bis middle 
twenties, not quite at ease, balf shy, balf assertive. At 
the moment they bave all bad a good dinner, are cele 
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brating a special occasion, and are pleased with them 
selves. 


BIRLING. Thank you, Edna. That’s right. (Pushes port toward ERIC 
EDNA crosses to u. sideboard.) You ought to like this port, Gerald 
As a matter of fact, Finchley assured me it’s exactly the same 
port your father gets from him. 

GERALD. Then it'll be all right. The governor prides himself on 
being a good judge of port. | don’t pretend to know much about 
it. (EDNA crosses down to table.) 

SHEILA. (Gaily, possessively.) 1 should jolly well think so, Gerald 
I'd hate you to know all about port—lke one of these purple 
faced old men. (EDNA crosses to sideboard.) 

BIRLING. Here, I’m not a purple-faced old man. 

SHEILA. No, not yet. But then you don’t know all about port—do 
you? 

BIRLING. (Noticing that bis wife, syBiL, bas not taken any.) Now 
then, Sybil, you must take a little tonight. Special occasion, 
y'know, eh? 

SHEILA. Yes, go on, Mummy. You must drink our health. (EDNA 
goes to table.) 

MRS. BIRLING. (Smiling.) Very well, then. Just a little, thank you. 
(Jo EDNA, who is about to go with tray.) All right, Edna. I'll 
ring from the drawing-room when we want coffee. Probably in 
about half an hour. (EDNA crosses to kitchen door.) 

EDNA. (Going.) Yes, Ma’am. (EDNA goes out. They now bave all 
the glasses filled. BiRLING beams at them and clearly relaxes.) 
BIRLING. Well, well—this is very nice. Very nice. Good dinner too 
Sybil. Tell Cook from me. 

GERALD. (Politely.) Absolutely first-class 

MRS. BIRLING. (Reproachfully.) Arthur, you’re not supposed to 
say such things 





BIRLING. Oh—come, come—lI’m treating Gerald like one of the 
family. And I’m sure he won’t object 

SHEILA. (With mock aggressiveness.) Go on, Gerald—just you 
object! 

GERALD. (Smiling.) Wouldn’t dream of it. In fact, | insist upon 
being one of the family now. I’ve been trying long enough, haven't 
1? (As SHEILA does not reply, with more insistence.) Haven’t 1? 
You know | have 

MRS. BIRLING. (Smiling.) Of course she does 

SHEILA. (Half serious, balf playful.) Yes—except for all last 
summer when you never came near me, and | wondered what 
had happened to you 

GERALD. And I’ve told you—! was awfully busy at the works all 
that time 

SHEILA. (Same tone as before.) Yes, that’s what you say. 

MRS. BIRLING. Now, Sheila, don’t tease him. When you're married 
you'll realize that men with important work to do sometimes have 
to spend nearly all their time and energy on their business. You'll 
have to get used to that, just as I had. Isn’t that so, Arthur? 
BIRLING. Quite, quite 

SHEILA. | don’t believe | will. (Half playful, balf serious. To 
GERALD.) So you be careful 

GERALD. Oh—I will, | will. (ERIC suddenly guffaws. Rises, crosses 
to fender. His parents look at bim.) 

SHEILA. (Severely.) Now—what's the joke? 

eric. | don’t know—I just suddenly felt | had to laugh 

SHEILA. You're squiffy. 

ERIC. I'm not 

MRS. BIRLING. What an expression, Sheila! Really, the things you 
girls pick up these days! 

ERIC. (Sits on fender.) If you think that’s the best she can do — 
SHEILA. Don’t be an ass, Eric 

MRS. BIRLING. Now stop it, you two. Arthur, what about this 
famous toast of yours? 

BIRLING. (Rising.) Yes, of course. (Clears bis throat.) Well, Ger 
ald, | know you agreed that we should only have this quiet little 
family party. It’s a pity Sir George and—er—Lady Croft can’t 
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not sorry that we’re celebrating quietly like this 
MRS. BIRLING. Much nicer, really. 

GERALD. | quite agree. 

BIRLING. So do I, but it makes speech-making more difficult. 
ERIC. (Not too rudely.) Well, don’t do any. 

BIRLING. What? 

ERIC. Don’t do any. 

BIRLING. Oh yes, I will. This is one of the happiest nights of my 
life. And one day, | hope, Eric, when you’ve a daughter of your 
own, you'll understand why. Gerald, I’m going to tell yoy 
frankly, without any pretenses, that your engagement to Sheila 
means a tremendous lot to me. She'll make you happy. I’m sure 
you'll make her happy. You're just the kind of son-in-law [’ye 
always wanted. Your father and | have been friendly rivals in 
business for some time now—though Crofts Limited are both older 
and bigger than Birling and Company—and now you've brought 
us together, and perhaps we may look forward to the time when 
Crofts and Birlings are no longer competing but are working to 
gether—for lower costs and higher prices 

GERALD. Hear, hear! And | think my father would agree to that 
too. 

MRS. BIRLING. Now, Arthur, | don’t think you ought to talk busi 
ness on an occasion like this 

SHEILA. Neither do |. All wrong 

BIRLING. Quite so, | agree with you. | only mentioned it in pass 
ing. What | did want to say was—that Sheila’s a lucky girl—and, 
Gerald, | think you're a pretty fortunate young man, too. 
GERALD. | know | am—just this once anyhow. 

BIRLING. (Rises, raising bis glass.) So here’s wishing the pair of 
you—the very best that life can bring. Gerald and Sheila! 

eric. All the best 

MRS. BIRLING. (Raising ber glass, smiling.) Yes, Gerald 

ERIC. (Rather noisily.) All the best! She’s got a nasty temper some 
but she’s not bad really. Good old Sheila! 

MRS. BIRLING. Yes, Sheila, darling. (Rises, as does ERIC.) Our con 
gratulations and very best wishes! 

GERALD. Thank you. (ALL sit.) 

SHEILA. Chump! I can’t drink to this, can 1? When do | drink? 
GERALD. You can drink to me 

SHEILA. (Quiet and serious now.) All right, then. I drink to you 
(Rises. For a moment they look at each other ) 

GERALD. (Quietly. Rising.) Thank you. And | drink to you—and 
hope I can make you as happy as you deserve to be 

SHEILA. (Pause. Trying to be light and easy. Sits.) You be care 
ful—or I'll start weeping 

GERALD. (Smiling. Sitting.) Well, perhaps this will help to stop it 
(Produces a ring case.) 





times 


SHEILA. (Excited.) Oh—Gerald—you've got it—is it the one you 
wanted me to have? 

GERALD. (Giving case to ber.) Yes—the very one 

SHEILA. (Jaking out ring.) Oh—it’s wonderful! Look— 
Mummy (Crosses to MRS. BIRLING.) Isn't it a beauty? Oh— 
( Crosses to below MRS. BIRLING. Kisses GERALD 





darling 
hastily.) 

ERIC. Steady, old girl! The buffs 

SHEILA. (Who bas put ring on, admiringly.) | think it’s perfect 
Now I really feel engaged 





MRS. BIRLING. So you ought, darling. It’s a lovely ring. Be careful 
with it 

SHEILA. (Crossing down R., ERIC going to ber.) Careful! I'll never 
let it go out of my sight for an instant. Look, Eric 

MRS. BIRLING. (Smiling.) Well, it came just at the right moment 
That was clever of you, Gerald. Now, Arthur, if you’ve no more 
to say, | think Sheila and | had better go into the drawing-room 
and leave you men —— (She and GERALD rise.) 

BIRLING. (Rather beavily.) | just want to say this. (GERALD and 
MRS. BIRLING sit. BIRLING, noticing that SHEILA is still admiring 
ber ring.) Are you listening, Sheila? This concerns you, too. 
SHEILA. I'm sorry, Daddy. Actually, | was listening. (Crosses le 
ber chair and sits. She looks attentive, as they all do. ERIC sis 
down R.) 
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RIRLING. (Holding them a moment before continuing. Tries to 
cross legs through speech.) I'm delighted about this engagement 
and | hope it won’t be too long before you're married. And | 
want to say this. There’s a good deal of silly talk about these 
days—but—and | speak as a hard-headed business man, who has 
to take risks and know what he’s about—I say, you can ignore 
all this silly pessimistic talk. When you marry, you'll be marrying 
at a very good time. Yes, a very good time—and soon it'll be an 
even better time. 

GERALD. | believe you’re right, sir. 

eric. What about war? 

girLinc. What? Don’t interrupt, Eric. | was coming to that. Just 
because the Kaiser makes a speech or two, or a few German of 
ficers have too much to drink and begin talking nonsense, you'll 
hear some people say that war’s inevitable. And to that | say— 
fiddlesticks! The Germans don’t want war. Nobody wants war, 
except some half-civilized folks in the Balkans. And why? There’s 
too much at stake these days. Everything to lose and nothing to 
gain by war 

eric. Yes, | know—but still 
piRLING. Just let me finish, Eric. You’ve a lot to learn yet. And 
('m talking as a hard-headed, practical man of business. And | 
say there isn’t a chance of war. The world’s developing so fast 
that it’ll make war impossible. Look at the progress we're mak 
ing. In a year or two we'll have aeroplanes that will be able to 
so anywhere. And look at the way the automobile’s making 
headway—bigger and faster all the time. And then ships. Why, 
a friend of mine went over this new liner last week—forty-six 
thousand eight hundred tons—forty-six thousand eight hundred 
tons—New York in five days—and every luxury-—and unsinkable, 
absolutely unsinkable. That’s what you've got to keep your eye 
m, facts like that, progress like that—and not a few German 
fficers talking nonsense and a few scaremongers here making a 
fuss about nothing. Now you three young people, listen to this— 
and remember what I’m telling you now. In twenty or thirty 
years’ time—let’s say, in the forties—you may be giving a little 
party like this—your son or daughter might be getting engaged 
and | tell you, by that time you'll be living in a world that'll have 
forgotten all these Capital versus Labor agitations and all these 
silly little war scares. There'll be peace and prosperity and rapid 
progress everywhere—except of course in Russia, which will 
always be behind-hand, naturally. (MRS. BIRLING shows signs o} 











nterrupting.) 
MRS. BIRLING. Yes, dear—I know 

BIRLING. Yes, my dear, | know—lI'm talking too much. But we 
can't lec these Bernard Shaws and H. G. Wellses do all the talk 
ing. We hard-headed practical businessmen must say something 
sometime. And we don’t guess—we’ve had experience—and we 
know 

MRS. BIRLING. (Rising. Others rise. BIRLING to fireplace for cigars.) 
Yes, of course, dear. Well—don’t keep Gerald in here too long. 
Eric—(Jo door.)—I want you a minute. (She and sHEILA and 
ERIC, whistling “Rule Britannia’ goes out L. GERALD opens door for 
bem. BIRLING and GERALD sit down again.’) 

BIRLING. Cigar? 

HERALD. No, thanks. I can’t really enjoy them 

BIRLING. (Crossing and taking one bimself.) Ah, you don’t know 
what you’re missing. I like a good cigar. (Indicating decanter.) 
Help yourself to the port. (BIRLING lights bis cigar and GERALD, 
bo bas lit a cigarette, belps bimself to port, then pushes de 
canter to BIRLING. GERALD crosses to U. R. Chair, sits.) 

ERALD. Thanks 

BIRLING. (Confidentially.) By the way, there's something I'd like 
to mention—in strict confidence—while we're by ourselves. | have 
an idea that your mother—Lady Croft—while she doesn’t object 
to my girl—feels you might have done better for yourself so 
cially —— (GERALD, rather embarrassed, begins to murmur some 
lissent, but BIRLING checks bim.) No, Gerald, that’s all right 
Don't blame her. She comes from an old county family—landed 
people and so forth—and so it’s only natural. But what | wanted 
t0 say is—there’s a fair chance that | might find my way into 
the next Honors List. Just a knighthood, of course 

GERALD. Oh—I say—congratulations! 








BIRLING. (At fireplace.) Thanks. But it’s a bit too early for that. 
So don’t say anything. But I've had a hint or two. You see, | 
was Lord Mayor here two years ago when Royalty visited us. 
And I’ve always been regarded as a sound, useful party man. 
So—well—I gather there’s a very good chance of a knighthood—so 
long as we behave ourselves, don’t get into the police court or 
start a scandal—eh? (Laughs complacently ) 


GERALD. (Laughs.) You seem to be a very well-behaved family 
to me ——— 


BIRLING. We think we are 
GERALD. So if that’s the only obstacle, sir, | think you might as 
well accept my congratulations now. 


BIRLING. Thank you. No, no, | couldn’t do that. And don’t say 
anything yet. 





GERALD. | say, could | say something to my mother about this? | 
know she'd be delighted. 

BIRLING. Well, when she comes back, you might drop a hint to 
her. (They both laugb. Eric enters.) 

ERIC. What’s up? Started telling your stories yet? 

BIRLING. No. Want another glass of port? (Sits rR. chair.) 

ERIC. (Sitting down.) Yes, please. (Jakes decanter and belps bim- 
self.) Mother says we mustn't stay too long. But | don’t think it 
matters. | left ‘em talking about clothes again. You'd think a girl 
had never had any clothes before she gets married. Women are 
potty about ’em. (Sits L. chair.) 

BIRLING. Yes, but you’ve got to remember, my boy, that clothes 
mean something quite different to a woman. Not just something 
to wear—and not only something to make ’em look prettier—but 
—well, a sort of sign or token of their self-respect. 

GERALD. That's true. 

ERIC. (Eagerly.) Yes, | remember 
BIRLING. Well, what do you remember? 

ERIC. (Confused.) Nothing. 

BIRLING. Nothing? 

GERALD. (Amused.) Sounds a bit fishy to me. 

BIRLING. (Taking it in same manner.) Yes, you don’t know what 
some of these boys get up to nowadays. More money to spend 
and time to spare than | had when | was Eric’s age. They worked 
us hard in those days and kept us short of cash. Though even 
then—we broke out and had a bit of fun sometimes. 

GERALD. I'll bet you did 

BIRLING. (Solemnly.) But this is the point. | don’t want to lecture 
you two young fellows again. But what so many of you don’t 
seem to understand now when things are so much easier, is that 
a man has to make his own way—has to look after himself—and 
his family, too, of course, when he has one—and so long as he 
does that he won't come to much harm. But the way some of 
these cranks talk and write now, you'd think everybody has to 
look after everybody else, as if we were all mixed up together 
like bees in a hive—a man has to mind his own business and 
look after himself and his own—and (We hear sharp ring 
of a front doorbell. BIRLING stops to listen.) 

ERIC. Somebody at the front door 

BIRLING. All right, Eric. Edna’ll answer it. Well, have another 
glass of port, Gerald—and then we'll join the ladies. That'll stop 
me giving you good advice. 

ERIC. Yes, you've piled it on a bit tonight, Father. 

BIRLING. Special occasion. And feeling contented, for once, | 
wanted you to have the benefit of my experience. (EDNA enters, 
crosses U. L. to table.) 





(But be checks bimself.) 





EDNA. Please, sir 

BIRLING. Yes? 

EDNA. An inspector’s called 

BIRLING. An inspector? What kind of inspector? 

EDNA. A police inspector. He says his name’s Inspector Goole 
BIRLING. Don’t know him. Does he want to see me? 

EDNA. Yes, sir. He says it’s important 

BIRLING. All right, Edna. Show him in here. (EDNA goes out.) It 
may be something about a warrant. I’m still on the Bench. 
GERALD. (Lighbtly.) Eric’s probably been up to something. (Nod 
ding confidentially to BIRLING.) And that would be awkward, 
wouldn’t it? 

BIRLING. (Humorously.) Very 
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Thomas Mitchell as the curious Inspector Goole 


ERIC Who is uneasy, sharply Here, what do you mean? 
GERALD. (Lightly.) Only something we were talking about before 
you Came in \ joke really 

ERIC Still uneasy.) Well, | don’t think it’s very funny 


BIRLINC Sharply, staring at bim.) What's the matter with you? 
ERI Defiantly.) Nothing. (EDNA opens door and announces 
EDNA. Inspector Goole. (The INSPECTOR enters, and EDNA g 
mt L., crosing door, The INSPECTOR need not be a big man, but 
he creates at once an impression of massiveness, solidity, and pur 
posefulness He is a man in bis fifties, dressed in a plain darkis} 
suit of the period. He speaks carefully, weigbtily, and has a dis 
concertind habit of looking hard at the person be addresses before 


actually spe akind.) 


INSPECTOR. Mr. Birling? 


BIRLING. (Rises.) Good evening, Inspector. You're new, aren't you? 
INSPECTOR. (Crosses to bim.) Yes, sir. Only recently transferred 
BIRLING. | thought you must be. | was an alderman for years—and 
Lord Mayor two years ago—and I'm still on the Bench—so | 


know the Brumley police officers pretty well—and | thought I'd 
never seen you before 

INSPECTOR. Quite so 

BIRLING. Yes. Sit down Inspector 

INSPECTOR. (Crossing down R., sitting.) Thank you, sir 

BIRLING. Have a glass of port—or a little whiskey 

INSPECTOR. No, thank you, Mr. Birling. I’m on duty 

BIRLING. (Shifting chair.) Well, what can I do for you? Some 
trouble about a warrant? 

INSPECTOR. No, Mr. Birling 

BIRLING. (After a pause, with a touch of impatience.) Well, what 
is it then? 

INSPECTOR. I'd like some information, if you don’t mind, Mr 
Birling. Two hours ago a young woman died in the Infirmary 
She'd been taken there this afternoon because she'd swallowed a 
lot of strong disinfectant. Burnt her inside out, of course 

ERIC Involuntarily.) My God! 

INSPECTOR. Yes, she was in great agony. They did everything they 


10 


could for her at the Infirmary, but she died. Suicide, of course 
BIRLING. (Rather impatiently.) Yes, yes. Horrible busines. 


Drinks.) But I don’t understand why you should come here 
5 


Inspector —— 


‘ ‘ ‘ 


INSPECTOR (Culling throudl miassively I've been round to the 
room she had, and she’d left a letter there and a sort of diary 


Like a lot of these young women who get into various kinds of 


trouble, she’d used more than one name. But her original name— | 
her real name—was Eva Smith } 
BIRLING Thouahtfully.) Eva Smith? 
INSPECTOR. Do you remember her, Mr. Birling? 

BIRLING Slowly.) No I seem to remember hearing that 
name—Eva Smith—somewhere. But it doesn’t convey anything 
to me. And | don’t see where | come into this 
INSPECTOR She was employ ed in your works at one time ' 
BIRLING. (Crossing over toward fireplace.) Oh—that’s it, is jt? 


Well, we’ve several hundred young women there, y'know, and 
they keep changing 

INSPECTOR. This young woman, Eva Smith, was a bit out of the 
ordinary. | found a photograph of her in her lodgings. (Rises 


Perhaps you'd remember her from that? (BIRLING crosses to D, R 


lamp. INSPECTOR rises and walks behind table to BIRLING. ER 
and GERALD rise. GERALD crosses to D. R. INSPECTOR stops bim 
D. R. C. INSPECTOR takes photograph, about post card size, out 
pocket and goes to BIRLING, who is now standing. Both Geray 
and ERIC rise to bave a look at photograph, but INSPECTOR inter 
poses himself between t/ 1 and pl { drapl They are Sur prised 
and rather annoyed. Bu wes hard, and with recognition, a 
photograph, which INspecTOR then replaces in bis pocket.) 
GERALD Showing annoyan Any particular reason why 
shouldn't see this girl's photograph, Inspector? 
INSPECTOR. (Coolly, looking bard at bim.) There might be 
ERIC. And the same applies to me, | suppose? 
INSPECTOR. Yes 
GERALD. | can’t imagine what it could be Crosses t his chair 
eric. Neither can I. (Sits L. chan 
BIRLING. And | must say | agree with them, Inspector 
INSPECTOR. It’s the way | like to go to work. One person and 
one line ot mquiry at a time ( therwise there's a muddle 
BIRLING. | see. (Crosses to R. chair. Moves restlessly, then turns 
| think you’ve had enough of that port, Eric! (ERIC turns a chair 
rf fo face downstad } in (he » armchairs now give 
he place almost the appearar f a sitting-room. INSPECTOR 
atching BIRLING, and 1 RLING notices bim.) 


INSEPCTOR. | think you remember Eva Smith now, don’t you, Mr 


Birling? 


BIRLING. Yes, I do. She wa ie of my employees, and then 
discharged her 

ERIC. Is that why she committed suicide? When was this, Father? 
BIRLING. (Crossing to R Just keep quiet Eric, and don't 
get excited. This girl left us nearly two years ago. Let me see—it 
must have been in the early autumn of 1910 


INSPECTOR. Yes. End of September 1910 
BIRLING. That’s right 
GERALD Look here, sir. ldn’t you rather | was out of this? 


BIRLING. I don’t mind your being here, Gerald. And I’m sure 

you've no objection, have Inspector? Perhaps I ought to ex 

plain first that this is Mr. Gerald Croft—son of Sir George Crott 
-you know, Crofts Limited 

INSPECTOR. Mr. Gerald Croft? 

BIRLING. (Sits R. chair Yes. Incidentally, we've been modestly 

celebrating his engagement to my daughter Sheila 

INSPECTOR. I see. Mr. Croft is going to marry Miss Sheila Birling? 


GERALI Smuling.) | hope si 


NSPECTOR. (Gravely.) Then I'd prefer you to stay 

GERALD. (Surprised.) Oh—all right 

BIRLIN( Somewbat impatiently Look—there’s nothing mys 
terious—about this busine at least not so far as I'm concerned 
It's a perfectly straightforward case, and as it happened more 
than eighteen months ago—nearly two years ago—obviously 


has nothing whatever to do with the wretched girl's suicide Eh 


Inspector? 
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wspector. No, sir. | can’t agree with you there 

rLING. Why not? 

wspecTor. Because what happened to her then may have deter 

mined what happened to her afterwards, and what happened to 

her afterwards may have driven her to suicide. A chain of events 
inc. Oh, well—put like that, there's something in what you 

cay. Still, | can’t accept any responsibility. If we are all respon 

ible for everything that happened to everybody we'd had any 


thing to do with, it would be very awkward, wouldn't it? 


wepecTor. Very awkward 
RLIN¢ We d all be in an impossible position wouldn't we? 
ric. By Jove, yes. And as you were saying, Dad, a man has to 


k after himself ~ 
inc. Yes, well, we needn’t go into all that 
wspecTor. Go into what? 
RLING. Oh—just betore you came—I'd been giving (Pours port.) 
, 


these young men a little good advice Now—about this girl, Eva 


Smith. | remember her quite well now. She was a lively, good 
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looking girl—country-bred, | fancy—and she'd been working in 
ne of our machine shops for over a year. A good worker, too 


fact, the foreman there told me he was ready to promote her 
sto what we called a leading operator—head of a small group 
f girls. But after they came back from their holidays that August 
they were all rather restless, and they suddenly decided to ask 
for more money. They were averaging about twenty-two shillings 
which was neither more nor less than is paid generally in our 
ndustry. They wanted the rates raised so that they could average 
sbout twenty-five shillings a week. | refused, of course 
NSP] rk. Why? 

Nt Surprised.) What! Did you say “ Why” ? 

wspector. Yes. Why did you refuse? 

rLING. Well, Inspector, I don’t see that it’s any concern of yours 
how I choose to run my business. Is it now? 
NSPECTOR. It might be, you know 

RLING. | don’t like that tone 
NSPECTOR. I'm sorry. But you asked me a question 

RLING. And you asked me a question too, before that, a quite 
innecessary question, too 
NSPECTOR. It’s my duty to ask questions 
RLING. Well, it's my duty to keep labor costs down Turns tc 

ir.) and if I'd agreed to this demand for a new rate we'd have 
udded about twelve per cent to our labor costs. Does that satisfy 
you? So | refused. Said I couldn’t consider it. We were paying 
he usual rates and if they didn’t like those rates, they could go 


omewhere else. It’s a free country, | told them. (Sits 
RIC. It isn’t if you can’t go and work somewhere else 
ERIC.) Look—just you keep out of this. You hadn’t 


ven started in the works when this happened. So they went on 
trike. That didn’t last long, of course 


RALD. Not if it was just after the summer holidays. They’d be 
| broke—if | know them 

Right, Gerald. They mostly were. And so was the strike, 
utter a week or two. Pitiful affair. Well, we forgave them, we let 


em all come back—at the old rates—except the four or five 
ringleaders, who'd started the trouble. | went down myself and 
ld them to clear out. And this girl, Eva Smith, was one of them 


She'd had a lot to say, I remember—far too much—so she had 





RALD. You couldn't really have done anything else 

C. He could. He could have kept her on instead of throwing 
er out. | call it tough luck 

ING. Rubbish! If you don’t come down sharply on some of 

these people, they'd soon be asking for the earth 

ERALD. | should say so! 
NSPECTOR. They might. But after all it’s better to ask for the 
earth than to take it 

RLING 


staring at INSPECTOR. Rises, crosses D. R 


What did 


i say your name was, Inspector? 
INSPECTOR. Goole. (Sits D. R.) 
BIRLING Rises. crosses t him Then t fender before fireplace 
INSPECTO} Goole. how do you get on with our Chief Con 


stable? Colonel Roberts? 

INSPECTOR. | don’t see much of him. (Sits D. R.) 

BIRLING. Perhaps | ought to warn you that he’s an old friend of 
mine, and that | see him fairly frequently. We play golf together 
sometimes up at the West Brumley 

INSPECTOR. (Drily.) I don’t play golf 

BIRLING. | didn’t suppose you did. 

ERIC. (Bursting out.) Well, | think it’s a dam’ shame. 

INSPECTOR. (Going L.) No, I’ve never wanted to play. 

eric. No, | mean about this girl—Eva Smith. Why shouldn’t they 
try for higher wages? We try for the highest possible prices. And 
| don’t see why she should have been sacked just because she'd 
a bit more spirit than the others. You said yourself she was a good 
worker. I'd have let her stay. 

BIRLING. (Rather angrily. Steps toward ERIC.) Unless you brighten 
your ideas, you'll never be in a position to let anybody stay or 
to tell anybody to go. It’s about time you learnt to face a few 
responsibilities. That’s something this public school and Varsity 
life you’ve had doesn’t seem to have taught. 

ERIC, (Sulkily.) Well, we don’t need to tell the Inspector all about 
that, do we? 

BIRLING. (Crossing to INSPECTOR.) | don’t see we need to tell the 
Inspector anything more. In fact, (At fender.) there’s nothing |! 
can tell him. | told the girl to clear out, and she went. That’s the 
last | heard of her. Have you any idea what happened to her 
after that? Get into trouble? Go on the streets? 

INSPECTOR. (Rather slowly.) No, she didn’t exactly go on the 
streets. (SHEILA bas now entered, and crosses to BIRLING. IN 
SPECTOR and GERALD rise.) 

SHEILA. (Gaily.) What's this about streets? (Noticing INSPECTOR.) 
Oh—sorry. | didn’t know. Mummy sent me in to ask you why 
you didn’t come along to the drawing-room? 

BIRLING. We shall be along in a minute now. Just finishing 
INSPECTOR. I’m afraid not 

BIRLING {bruptly.) There’s nothing else, y’know. I’ve just told 
you that 

SHEILA. What's all this about? 

BIRLING. Nothing to do with you, Sheila. Run along. (She starts 
to go.) 

INSPECTOR. No, wait a minute, Miss Birling 
lo D. L. ¢ 


SHEILA drifts back 
BIRLING. (Angrily, crossing to bim.) Look here, Inspector, I con 
sider this uncalled-for and officious. I've half a mind to report 
you. I've told you all | know—and it doesn’t seem to me very 
important—and now there isn’t the slightest reason why my 
daughter should be dragged into this unpleasant business 

SHEILA. (Coming further in.) What business? What’s happening? 
INSPECTOR. (Jmpressively.) I’m a police inspector, Miss Birling 
his afternoon a young woman drank some disinfectant, and died, 
after several hours of agony, tonight in the Infirmary 

SHEILA. Oh—how horrible! Was it an accident? 

INSPECTOR. No. She wanted to end her life. She felt she couldn’t 
go on any longer 

BIRLING. Well, don’t tell me that’s because | discharged her from 
my employment nearly two years ago! 

ERIC. That might have started it 

SHEILA. Did you, Dad? (Sits Rr. chair.) 

BIRLING. Yes. The girl had been causing trouble in the works. | 
was quite justified 

GERALD. Yes, | think you were. | know we’d have done the same 
thing. Don’t look like that, Sheila 
SHEILA. (Rather distressed.) Sorry! It’s just that I can’t help 
thinking about this girl—destroying herself so horribly—and I’ve 
been so happy tonight. Oh, | wish he hadn’t told me. What was 
she like? Quite young? 

INSPECTOR. Yes. Twenty-four 

SHEILA. Pretty? 

INSPECTOR. She wasn’t pretty when | saw her today, but she had 
been pretty—very pretty 

BIRLING. That’s enough of that 

GERALD. And | don’t really see that this inquiry gets you any 
where, Inspector. It’s what happened to her since she left Mr 
Birling’s works that is important 
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BIRLING. Obviously. | suggested that some time ago. (Crossing to 
front of replace.) 

GERALD. And we can’t help you there, because we don’t know 
(Sits.) 

INSPECTOR. (Slowly.) Are you sure you don’t know? (He looks 
at GERALD, then at ERIC, then at SHEILA.) 

BIRLING. And are you suggesting now that one of them knows 
something about this girl? (ERIC and GERALD rise. ERIC goes D. L.) 
INSPECTOR. Yes. 

BIRLING. You didn’t come here just to see me then? (Crosses D. C., 
looking at GERALD, and goes back R. C.) 

INSPECTOR. No. (Other four exchange bewildered and perturbed 
glances. Pause.) 

BIRLING. (Crossing D. C., looking at ERIC, then back to INSPECTOR 
—pats shoulder. With marked change of tone.) Well, of course, 
if I'd known that earlier, | wouldn’t have called you officious and 
talked about reporting you. You understand that, don’t you, In 
spector? | thought that—for some reason best known to your- 
self—you were making the most of this tiny bit of information | 
could give you. I’m sorry. This makes a difference. (Jo fireplace.) 
You sure of your facts? 

INSPECTOR, Some of them—yes. 

BIRLING. They don’t seem to amount to very much, though. Do 
they? 

INSPECTOR. The girl's dead, though 

SHEILA. What do you mean by saying that? You talk as if we 
were responsible 
BIRLING. (Cutting in.) Just a minute, Sheila. Now, Inspector, 
(Crossing to bim.) perhaps you and | had better go and talk this 
over quietly in a corner 
SHEILA, (Cutting in.) Why should you? He's finished with you 
He says it’s one of us now. 

BIRLING. (Crossing to ber.) Yes, and I’m trying to settle it sen- 
sibly for you 

GERALD. (Sits.) Well, there’s nothing to settle as far as I’m con 
cerned. I’ve never known an Eva Smith 

ERIC, (Crossing to L. chair, sits.) Neither have I. 

SHEILA. Was that her name? Eva Smith? 

GERALD. Yes 

SHEILA, (BIRLING to fender.) Never heard it before 

GERALD. So where are you now, Inspector? 

insPECTOR. Where | was before, Mr. Croft. | told you—that like 
a lot of these young women, she’d used more than one name 
She was still Eva Smith when Mr. Birling sacked her—for want 
ing twenty-five shillings a week instead of twenty-two. But after 
that she stopped being Eva Smith. Perhaps she’d had enough of it 
eric, Can't blame her 

SHEILA. (Jo BIRLING.) | think it was a mean thing to do. Perhaps 
that spoilt everything for her 

BIRLING. Rubbish! (Jo inspector.) Do you happen to know what 








became of her after she left my employment? 

INSPECTOR. Yes. She was out of work for the next two months 
Both her parents were dead so that she'd no home to go back 
to. And she hadn't been able to save much out of what Birling 
and Company had paid her. So after two months, with no work 
no money coming in, and living in lodgings, with no relatives to 
help her, few friends, lonely, half-starved, she was feeling des 
perate 

SHEILA. (Warmly.) I should think so. It’s a shame 

INSPECTOR. (Crossing to ber.) There are a lot of young women 
living that sort of existence, Miss Birling, in every city and big 
town in this country. If there weren’t, the factories and ware 
houses wouldn’t know where to look for cheap labor. Ask your 
father. (BIRLING sits by fireplace.) 

SHEILA. But these girls aren't cheap labor. They’re people 
INSPECTOR. (Drily.) I’ve had that notion myself from time to 
time. In fact, I’ve thought that it would do us all a bit of good if 
sometimes we tried to put ourselves in the place of these young 
women counting their pennies in their dingy little back bedrooms 
SHEILA. Yes, | expect it would. But what happened to her then? 
INSPECTOR. She had what seemed to her a wonderful stroke of 
luck. She was taken on in a shop—and a good shop too—Mil 
ward's 
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SHEILA. Milward’s! We go there—in fact, | was there this after. 
noon. (Archly to GERALD.) —for your benefit. 

GERALD. (Smiling.) Good! 

SHEILA. Yes, she was lucky to get taken on at Milward’s 
INSPECTOR. That’s what she thought. (Moves few steps toward 
SHEILA.) And it happened that at the beginning of December that 
year—1910—there was a good deal of influenza about, and Mil- 
ward's suddenly found themselves short-handed. So that gave her 
her chance. And from what | can gather, she liked working there 
It was a nice change from a factory. She enjoyed being among 
pretty clothes, I’ve no doubt. And now she felt she was making 
a good fresh start. You can imagine how she felt 

SHEILA. Yes, of course 

BIRLING. And then she got herself into trouble there, | suppose? 
INSPECTOR. (A step to BIRLING.) After about a couple of months, 
just when she felt she was settling down nicely, they told her 
she'd have to go. 

BIRLING. Not doing her work properly ? 

INSPECTOR. There was nothing wrong with the way she was doing 
her work. They admitted that. 

BIRLING. There must have been something wrong? 

INSPECTOR. (Looks at SHEILA.) All she knew was—that a cus 
tomer complained about her—and so she had to go 

SHEILA. (Staring at bim, agitated.) When was this? 

INSPECTOR. (Jmpressively, as BIRLING crosses U. R.) At the end 
of January—last year 

SHEILA. What did this girl look like? (Rises, crosses D. R. to IN 
SPECTOR.) 

INSPECTOR. (Crossing to D. R.) If you'll come over here, I'l! 
show you. (He moves down R. to floor-lamp—sHEILA crosses to 
him. He produces photograph She looks at it closely recog 
nizes it witb a little cry, dives half-stifled sob, and then runs out 
INSPECTOR puts photograph back into bis pocket and stares specu 
latively after ber. The other three stare in amazement for a 
moment and rise.) 

BIRLING. What’s the matter with her? (Crosses R. C. Angrily.) 
Why the devil do you want to go upsetting the child like that? 
INSPECTOR. | didn’t do it. She’s upsetting herself. 

BIRLING. Well—why—why ? 

INSPECTOR. | don’t know—yet. That’s something | have to find 
out 

BIRLING. (Still angrily.) Well—if you don’t mind—I’ll find out 
first 

GERALD. Shall I go to her? 

BIRLING. (Crossing to door.) No, leave this to me. | must also 
have a word with my wife—tell her what's happening. (Jurns at 
door, staring at INSPECTOR angrily.) We were having a nice family 
celebration tonight. And a nasty mess you've made of it now 
haven't you? 

INSPECTOR. (Steadily, crossing to fireplace.) That’s more or less 
what | was thinking earlier tonight 

BIRLING. What? 

INSPECTOR. When I was in the Infirmary looking at what was lett 
of Eva Smith. A nice little promising life there, | thought, and a 
nasty mess somebody s made of it. (ERIC sits. BIRLING looks as jj 
about to make some retort, then thinks better of it, and goes out 
closing door sharply bebind bim. GERALD and ERIC exchange 
uneasy glances. INSPECTOR ignores them.) 

GERALD. (Crossing to bim.) I'd like to have a look at that photo 
graph now, Inspector 

INSPECTOR. All in good time 

GERALD. | don’t see why 
INSPECTOR, (Cutting in, massively.) You heard what | said before 





Mr. Croft. One line of inquiry at a time. Otherwise we'll all be 
talking at once and won't know where we are. If you've anything 
to tell me, you'll have an opportunity of doing it soon 

GERALD. (Rather uneasily, crossing up R.) Well, | don’t suppose 
I have - 
eric. (Suddenly bursting out. Rises.) Look here, I’ve had enough 
of this 

INSPECTOR. (Drily.) | daresay 

ERIC. (Uneasily.) I'm sorry—but you see—we were having a little 








party—and I’ve had a few drinks, including rather a lot of cham- 
pagne—and I've got a headache—and as I’m only in the way 
here—I think I'd better turn in. (Starts to door.) 

wspector. And I think you'd better stay here 

ceric. Why should I? (By doorway.) 

yspecTor. It might be less trouble. If you turn in, you might 
have to turn out again soon. 

GERALD. (Crossing D. to INSPECTOR.) Getting a bit heavy-handed 
aren't you, Inspector? (ERIC crosses D. to chair R. of table.) 
wspECTOR. Possibly. But if you’re easy with me, I’m easy with 
you 

ceraLp. After all, y'know, we're respectable citizens and not dan 
gerous criminals 

INSPECTOR. Sometimes there isn’t as much difference as you think 
Often, if it was left to me, I wouldn’t know where to draw the 
line 

GERALD Fortunately, it isn’t left to you, is it? 

inSPECTOR. No, it isn’t. But some things are left to me. Inquiries 
of this sort, for instance. (Enter SHEILA, who looks as if she's 
been crying.) Well, Miss Birling? 

SHEILA Coming in closing door crossing to D. C. past table.) 
You knew it was me all the time, didn’t you? 

yspecTor. | had an idea it might be 
from something the girl herself wrote 





(GERALD crosses to SHEILA.) 


SHEILA. I’ve told my father 





he didn’t seem to think it amounted 
to much—but | felt rotten about it at the time, and now | feel 
a lot worse. (Crosses to INSPECTOR.) Did it make much difference 
her? 
nspecTOR. Yes, I’m afraid it did. It was the last real steady job 
he had When she lost it—far no reason that she could discover- 
she decided she might as well try another kind of life 
SHEILA. (Miserably.) So I’m really responsible? (GERALD crosses 
R. chair 
NSPECTOR. No, not entirely. A good deal happened to her after 
that. But you’re partly to blame. Just as your father is 
eric. But what did Sheila do? 
SHEILA Distressed crossing to R. of table as GERALD sits.) | 
went to the manager at Milward’s and | told him that if they 
didn’t get rid of that girl, I'd never go near the place again and 
I'd persuade Mother to close our account with them 
NsPECTOR. And why did you do that? 
LA. Because | was in a furious temper 
nspector. And what had the girl done to make you lose your 
temper ? 
SHEILA, When I was looking at myself in the mirror | caught sight 
t her smiling at the salesgirl, and I was furious with her. I'd 
been in a bad temper anyhow 
NSPECTOR. And was it the girl’s fault? 
SHEILA. No, not really. It was my own fault. (Crosses to R. chair 
Sudd 


enly, to GERALD.) All right, Gerald, you needn’t look at me 
ike that. At least, I’m trying to tell the truth. | expect you've 


done things you’re ashamed of 

GERALI Surprised.) Well, I never said | hadn’t. I don’t see 

why 

NSPECTOR, (Cutting in.) Never mind about that. You can settle 

hat between you afterwards. (Jo SHEILA.) What happened? 

SHEILA. I'd gone in to try something on. It was an idea of my 

wn Mother had been against it, and so had the salesgirl— 
| insisted. As soon as I tried it on, | knew they'd been right 


t didn’t suit me at all. I looked silly in the thing. Well, this 
rl had brought the dress up from the workroom, and when the 
alesgirl—M Francis—had asked her something about it, this 
what she meant, had held the dress up, as if she 
was wearing it. And it just suited her. She was the right type for 
| was the wrong type. She was a very pretty girl, too— 
with soft fine hair and big gray eyes—and that didn’t make it 
any better. Well, when I tried the thing on and looked at myself 


ind knew that it was all wrong, | caught sight of this girl smil 


ng at Miss Francis—as if to say Doesn’t she look awful? 

and I was absolutely furious. I lost my temper. | was very rude 
both of them, and then | went to the manager and told him 

that this girl had been very impertinent—and—and (She 

most Dreak lown, but just controls herself. Cr es R. to chair 





Inspector Goole confronts Sheila Birling (Rene Ray). 


sits. GERALD rises. ERIC crosses D. L.) How could I know what 
would happen afterwards? If she’d been some miserable plain little 
creature, | don’t suppose I'd have done it. But she looked as if 
she could take care of herself. | couldn’t be sorry for her 
INSPECTOR. (Crossing to SHEILA.) In fact, in a kind of way, you 
might be said to have been jealous of her? 

SHEILA. Yes, | suppose so 

INSPECTOR. And so you used the power you had, as a daughter of 
a good customer and also of a man well known in the town, to 
punish the girl just because she made you feel like that 

SHEILA. Yes, but it didn’t seem to be anything very terrible at 
the time. Don’t you understand? And if I could help her now, | 
would 

INSPECTOR. (Harsbly.) Yes, but you can’t. It’s too late. She’s 
dead 

ERIC. My God, it’s a bit thick, when you come to think of it —— 
SHEILA. (Stormily. Rises, crosses D. R. and to fireplace.) Oh, shut 
up, Eric. I know, I know. It’s the only time I’ve ever done any- 
thing like that, and I'll never do it again to anybody. I’ve noticed 
them giving me a sort of look sometimes at Milward’s—I noticed 
it even this afternoon—and I suppose some of them remember 
| feel now I can never go there again. Oh—why had this to 
happen? (Goes down R. to table.) 

INSPECTOR. (Sternly, as GERALD sits.) That’s what I asked myself 
tonight when | was looking at that dead girl. And then | said to 
myself, “ Well, we'll try to understand why it had to happen.” 
And that’s why I’m here, and why I’m not going until | know 
all that happened. Eva Smith lost her job with Birling and Com- 
pany because the strike failed and they were determined not to 
have another one. At last she found another job—under what 
name | don’t know—in a big shop, and had to leave there because 
you were annoyed with yourself and passed the annoyance on to 
her. Now she had to try something else. So first she changed her 
name to Daisy Renton 





GERALD Startled. Pulling bimself together.) Can | get myself a 
drink, Sheila? (SHEILA merely nods, still staring at bim, and be 


goes across to tantalus on sideboard for a whiskey.) 
INSPECTOR. Where is your father, Miss Birling? 
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SHEILA. He went into the drawing-room. Eric, will you take the 
Inspector along there, please? (As ERIC moves, INSPECTOR looks 
from SHEILA to GERALD, then goes out, with ERIC, who opens 
door. GERALD crosses to just above table, sits in chair.) Well, 
Gerald? 

GERALD. (Trying to smile.) Well what, Sheila? 

SHEILA. How did you come to know this girl—Eva Smith? 
GERALD. I didn’t. 

SHEILA. Daisy Renton, then—it’s the same thing? 

GERALD. Why should I have known her? 

SHEILA. (Crossing back of bim.) Oh, don’t be stupid. We haven't 
much time. You gave yourself away as soon as he mentioned her 
other name. 

GERALD. All right. | knew her. Let’s leave it at that 

SHEILA. We can’t leave it at that. (Below armchair.) 

GERALD. Now listen, darling (Rises, crosses to ber.) 

SHEILA. No, that’s no use. You not only knew her but you knew 
her very well. Otherwise, you wouldn’t look so guilty about it 
When did you first get to know her? (He does not reply.) Was 
it after she left Milward’s? When she changed her name, as he 
said, and began to lead a different sort of life? Were you seeing 
her last spring and summer, during that time when you hardly 
came near me and said you were so busy? Were you? (He does 
not reply, but looks at ber.) Yes, of course you were. (Crosses 
D. R. and sits.) 

GERALD. I’m sorry, Sheila. But it was all over and done with, last 
summer. I haven't set eyes on the girl for at least six months. | 
don’t come into this suicide business 

SHEILA. | thought 7 didn’t, half an hour ago 

GERALD. You don’t. Neither of us does. (Crosses to ber.) So—for 
God’s sake—don’t say anything to the Inspector! 

SHEILA. About you and this girl? 

GERALD. Yes. We can keep it from him 

SHEILA. (Laughs rather bysterically.) Why—you fool—he knows 
Of course he knows. And | hate to think how much he knows 
that we don’t know yet. You'll see. You'll see. (She looks at bim 
almost in triumpb. He looks crushed. Door slowly opens and 
INSPECTOR appears, looking steadily and searchingly at them 
Door closes, signal for curtain.) 





SLOW CURTAIN 





SCENE: The same 


At rise, scene and situation are exactly as they were at 
end of Act J, except that main table bas been pushed 
upstage slightly. INSPECTOR remains at door for a few 
moments looking at SHEILA and GERALD. Then comes 
forward, leaving door open bebind bim 


GERALD steps L. INSPECTOR crosses to U. L. chair 


INSPECTOR. (Jo GERALD.) Well? 

SHEILA. (With bysterical laugh, to GERALD.) You see? What did 
I tell you? 

INSPECTOR. What did you tell him? 

GERALD, (With an effort, crossing R. Cc. below table.) Inspector, | 
think Miss Birling ought to be excused from any more of this 
questioning. She’s told you all she knows. She’s had a long excit 
ing and tiring day—we were celebrating our engagement, you 
know—and now she’s obviously had about as much as she can 
stand. You heard her 

SHEILA. He means that I’m getting hysterical now 
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INSPECTOR. And are you? 

SHEILA. Probably 

insPECTOR. Well, | don’t want to keep you here. I’ve no more 
questions to ask you 

SHEILA. No, but you haven’t finished asking questions—have you? 
INSPECTOR. No 

SHEILA. (Jo GERALD.) You see? (Jo INSPECTOR.) Then I’m stay 
ing 

GERALD. (Crossing to ber.) Why should you? It’s bound to be 
unpleasant and disturbing 

INSPECTOR. And you think young women ought to be protected 
against unpleasant things? 

GERALD, (Crossing to C.) If possible—yes 

INSPECTOR. Well, we know one young woman who wasn’t, don't 
we? 

GERALD. (Crossing u. to R. chair.) | suppose I asked for that 
SHEILA. Be careful you don’t ask for any more, Gerald. 

GERALD. (Crossing to ber.) | only meant to say to you—why stay 
when you'll obviously hate it? 

SHEILA. It can’t be any worse for me than it has been. And it 
might be better 

GERALD. I see 
SHEILA. What do you see? 

GERALD. You've been through it and now you want to see someone 
else go through it 

SHEILA. (Bitterly.) So that’s what you think I’m really like! I’m 
glad | realized it in time, Gerald 

GERALD. No, no, I didn’t mean — 

SHEILA. (Cutting in.) Yes, you did. And if you’d really loved me 
you couldn’t have said that. (Crosses D. R. to table. GERALD fol 





lows.) You listened to that nice story about me. | got that girl 
sacked from Milward’s. And now you’ve made up your mind | 
must obviously be a selfish vindictive creature 
GERALD. | neither said that, nor even suggested it 
SHEILA. Then why say | want to see somebody else put through 
it? That’s not what I meant at all 
GERALD. (Crossing D. R.) All right then, I’m sorry. 
SHEILA, (Jurns to D. R. of table.) Yes, but you don’t believe 
me. And this is just the wrong time not to believe me 
INSPECTOR. (Massively, taking charge.) Allow me, Miss Birling 
(Jo GERALD as be crosses to below armchair.) I can tell you 
why Miss Birling wants to stay on, and why she says it might 
be better for her if she did. A girl died tonight. A pretty lively 
sort of girl, who never did anybody any harm. But she died in 
misery and agony—hating life —— 
SHEILA, (Distressed. Sits r. chair.) Don’t, please—I know, | know 
and I can’t stop thinking about it —— 
INSPECTOR. (Jgnoring this.) Now, Miss Birling has just been made 
to understand what she did to this girl. She feels responsible 
And if she leaves us now, and doesn’t hear any more, then she'll 
feel she’s entirely to blame, she'll be alone with her responsibility 
the rest of tonight, all tomorrow, all the next night —— 
SHEILA. (Eagerly.) Yes, that’s it. And I know I’m to blame—and 
I’m desperately sorry—but I can’t believe—I won't believe—it's 
simply my fault that in the end she—she committed suicide. That 
would be too horrible 
INSPECTOR. (Sternly to them both.) You see, we have to share 





something. If there’s nothing else, we'll have to share our guilt 
SHEILA. (Staring at bim.) Yes. That’s true. (She goes closer to 
him, wonderingly.) | don’t understand about you? 

INSPECTOR. (Calmly.) There’s no reason why you should 
SHEILA. (Rises, goes to bim.) | don’t know much about police 
inspectors—but the ones | have met weren’t a bit like you 

MRS. BIRLING. (Enters, smiling social.) Good evening, In 
spector. ( {t door—then crosses to pv. L. of table.) 

INSPECTOR. Good evening, madam. (Crosses to ber p. L. below 
table.) 

MRS. BIRLING. (Same easy tone.) I’m Mrs. Birling, y'know. My 
husband has just explained why you're here, and while we'll be 
glad to tell you anything you want to know, | don’t think we 
GERALD to alcove.) 

SHEILA. No, Mother—please! (Crosses D. L.) 

MRS. BIRLING 


can help you much 


(Affecting great surprise.) What's the matter 





Sheila? 
sHEILA. (Hesitantly.) I know it sounds silly 
MRS. BIRLING. What does? 





sHeiLa. (Sits D. R.) You see, I feel you’re beginning all wrong. 
And I’m afraid you'll say something or do something that you'll 
be sorry for afterwards 

MRS. BIRLING. | don’t understand you! (Crosses to ber D. R.) 
sHeiLA. We all started like that—so confident, so pleased with 
ourselves, until he began asking us questions. (MRS. BIRLING looks 
from SHEILA to INSPECTOR. INSPECTOR goes to U. R. table, cross 
ing above it.) 

MRS, BIRLING. (Steps to bim.) You seem to have made a great 
impression on this child, Inspector 

wwspector. (Coolly.) We often do on the young ones. They’re 
more impressionable. (He and MRS. BIRLING look at each other 
for a moment. Then MRS. BIRLING turns to SHEILA again.) 

MRS. BIRLING. (Crossing to SHEILA.) You're looking tired, dear 
| think you ought to go to bed—and forget about this absurd 
business. You'll feel better in the morning 

sHetLa. Mother, | couldn’t possibly go. Nothing could be worse 
for me. We've settled all that. I’m staying here until | know why 
that girl killed herself. 

MRS. BIRLING. (Steps L. a bit.) Nothing but morbid curiosity 
sHEILA. No, it isn’t 

MRS. BIRLING. (AS GERALD goes to D. L. chair, sits. MRS. BIRLING 
joes to fireplace.) Please don’t contradict me like that. And in 
any case, | don’t suppose for a moment that we can understand 
why the girl committed suicide. Girls of that class 
SHEILA. (Urgently, cutting in.) Mother, don’t—please don’t. For 
your own sake, as well as ours, you mustn’t —— 

MRS. BIRLING. (Annoyed.) Mustn’t—what? Really, Sheila! 


sHEILA. (Slowly, carefully now. Rises, crosses to ber.) You mustn’t 





try to build up a kind of wall between us and that girl. If you 
do, then the Inspector will just break it down. And it'll be all 
the worse when he does 

MRS. BIRLING. I don’t understand you. (Jo INSPECTOR, crossing to 
hair R. of table.) Do you? 

inspecTOR. Yes. And she’s right 

MRS, BIRLING. (Haughbtily. A step toward bim.) | beg your pardon! 
NsPECTOR. (Very plainly.) I said yes—I do understand her. And 
she’s right 

MRS. BIRLING. That—I consider—is a trifle impertinent, Inspector 
SHEILA gives a short, hysterical laugh. Crosses a step toward 
ider.) Now, what is it, Sheila? 


SHEILA. | don’t know. Perhaps it’s because impertinent is such a 
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lly word. But, Mother, do stop before it’s too late 
MRS. BIRLING. If you mean that the Inspector will take of 
rense — ? 
NSPECTOR. (Cutting in, calmly.) No, no. I never take offense 
MRS. BIRLING. I’m glad to hear it. Though I must add that it 
eems to me that we have more reason for taking offense 
NspecTor. Let’s leave offense out of it, shall we? 

ERALD. | think we'd better, Mrs. Birling 

FILA. So do | 
MRS. BIRLING 


Rebuking them.) J m talking to the Inspector now 


t you don’t mind. (Jo INSPECTOR, rather grandly. Crosses and sits 


air above fireplace.) | realize that you may have to con 


duct some sort of inquiry, but | must say that so far you seem 


be conducting it in a rather peculiar and offensive manner 
You know, of course, that my husband was Lord Mayor only 
two years ago and that he’s still a magistrate? 

ERALD. (Cutting in, rather impatiently.) Mrs. Birling, the In 
spector knows all that. And | don’t think it’s a very good idea to 
remind him 

SHEILA. (Cutting in.) It’s crazy. Stop it, please. Mother! 
NSRECTOR. They’re right, y'know 

MRS. BIRLIN« Trying to crush bim.) Really! 

NSPECTOH Imperturbable.) Yes. Now what about Mr. Birling? 
MRS. BIRLING. He’s coming back in a moment. He’s just talking 
my son, Eric, who seems to be in an excitable silly mood 

NSPECTOR. What’s the matter with him? 
MRS. BIRLING. Eric? Oh—lI’m afraid he may have had rather too 


much to drink tonight. We were having a little celebration 





here 


INSPECTOR. (Cutting in.) Isn’t he used to drinking? 

MRS. BIRLING. No, of course not. He's only a boy 

INSPECTOR. No, he’s a young man 

SHEILA. And he drinks far too much 

MRS. BIRLING. (Very sharply.) Sheila! 

SHEILA. (Urgently.) | don’t want to get poor Eric into trouble 
He’s probably in enough trouble already. But we really must stop 
these silly pretenses. This isn’t the time to pretend that Eric isn’t 


used to drink. He’s been steadily drinking too much for the last 
two years. 





MRS, BIRLING. (Staggered. Rises, crosses down R. C.) It isn’t true 
You know him, Gerald—and you’re a man—you must know it 
isn’t true 

INSPECTOR. (As GERALD hesitates. Turning to bim.) Well, Mr. 
Croft? 

GERALD. (Apologetically, to MRS. BIRLING. Crosses to chair L. of 
table.) I’m afraid it is, y’know. Actually I’ve never seen much of 
him outside this house—but, well, | have gathered that he does 
drink pretty hard. (INSPECTOR crosses U. R. of table.) 

MRS. BIRLING. (Bitterly.) And this is the time you choose to tell 
me! 

SHEILA. (Crossing to ber. GERALD sits L. chair.) Yes, of course it 
is. That’s what | meant when | talked about building up a wall 
that’s sure to be knocked flat. It makes it all the harder to bear 
MRS. BIRLING. But it’s you—and not the Inspector here—who’s 
doing it ——— 

SHEILA. Yes, but don’t you see? He hasn't started on you yet! 
MRS. BIRLING. (After pause, recovering herself.) If necessary | 


shall be glad to answer any questions the Inspector wishes to ask 

me. Though naturally | don’t know anything about this girl. 
(SHEILA crosses above u. chair of fireplace.) 

INSPECTOR. (Gravely.) We'll see, Mrs. Birling. (Enter BIRLING, 

who closes door bebind bim.) 

BIRLING. (Rather bot, bothered. Crosses at door. SHEILA crosses 

u.) I’ve been trying to persuade Eric to go to bed, but he won't. 

Now he says you told him to stay up. Did you? (SHEILA crosses 

to armchair.) 

INSPECTOR. Yes, | did 

BIRLING. Why? 

INSPECTOR. Because | shall want to talk to him, Mr. Birling 
BIRLING. I can’t see why you should, but if you must, then I sug 

gest you do it now. Have him in and get it over, then let the lad 

Zo 

INSPECTOR. No, I can’t do that yet. I’m sorry, but he’ll have to 

wait 

BIRLING. (Crossing to bim.) Now look here, Inspector —— 

INSPECTOR. (Cutting in, with authority.) He must wait his turn. 

SHEILA. (Jo MRS. BIRLING.) You see? (Crosses U. R., sits o 

leans.) 

MRS. BIRLING. No, I don’t. And please be quiet, Sheila. 

BIRLING. (Angrily. Crosses to fireplace.) Inspector, I’ve told you 

before, | don’t like your tone nor the way you're handling this 

inquiry. And I don’t propose to give you much more rope. 

INSPECTOR. You needn't give me any rope 

SHEILA. (Rather wildly, with laugh.) No, he’s giving us rope—so 

that we'll hang ourselves! 

BIRLING. (Jo MRS. BIRLING.) What’s the matter with that child? 
(Crosses to fireplace ) 

MRS. BIRLING. Over-excited. And she refuses to go. (With sudden 

anger, to INSPECTOR.) Well, come along—what is it you want to 

know? 

INSPECTOR. (Coolly.) At the end of January, last year, this girl 

Eva Smith had to leave Milward’s, because Miss Birling compelled 

them to discharge her, and then she stopped being Eva Smith, 

looking for a job, and became Daisy Renton, with other ideas. 
Sharply, turning on GERALD.) Mr. Croft, when did you first get 

to know her? (An exclamation of surprise from BIRLING and MRS. 
BIRLING. ) 


GERALD. Where did you get the idea that | did know her? 
SHEILA. (Sits on arm of chair above Cc. R.) It’s no use, Gerald 
You’re wasting time 

INSPECTOR. As soon as | mentioned the name Daisy Renton, it 
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was obvious you'd known her. You gave yourself away at once. 
SHEILA. (Bitterly.) Of course he did. 

INSPECTOR. And anyhow, | knew already. When and where did 
you first meet her? 

GERALD. (Crossing D. L.) All right, if you must have it. | met 
her first some time in March last year, in the bar at the Palace 


I mean the Palace Music Hall here in Brumley 
SHEILA. Well, e didn’t think you meant Buckingham Palace. 
GERALD. (Jo sHEILA.) Thanks. You’re going to be a great help, 
I can see. (Crosses to L. table.) You’ve said your piece, and you’re 
obviously going to hate this, so why on earth don’t you leave us 
to it? 

SHEILA. Nothing would induce me. I want to understand what 
happens when a man says he’s so busy at the works that he can 
hardly ever find time to come and see the girl he’s supposed to 
be in love with. I wouldn’t miss it for —— 

INSPECTOR. (With authority.) Be quiet, please. Yes, Mr. Croft—in 
the bar at the Palace Variety Theatre . . .? 

GERALD. (Sits L. chair.) | happened to go down there one night, 
after a rather long dull day, and as the show wasn’t very bright, 
I went down into the bar for a drink. It’s a favorite haunt of 
women of the town 
MRS. BIRLING. Women of the town? 
INSPECTOR. Prostitutes. 

MRS. BIRLING. Yes—but here—in Brumley 
INSPECTOR. One of the worst cities in the country for prostitution 
BIRLING. Quite true. But I see no point in mentioning the sub 
ject—especially (Indicating SHEILA.) 

MRS. BIRLING. It would be much better if Sheila didn’t listen to 
this story at all. 

SHEILA. But you’re forgetting I’m supposed to be engaged to the 
hero of it! Go on, Gerald. You went down into the bar, which is 
a favorite haunt of women of the town. 

GERALD. I’m glad I amuse you 
INSPECTOR. (Sits u. R., sbarply.) Come along, Mr. Croft. What 
happened ? 

GERALD, | didn’t intend to stay down there long. | hate those hard- 
eyed dough-faced women. But then | noticed a girl who looked 
quite different. (SHEILA crosses to R. chair, sits.) She was very 
pretty—soft brown hair and big dark eyes (He breaks off.) 
My God! (Rises, wanders L. C.) 

INSPECTOR. What’s the matter? 

GERALD. (Distressed.) Sorry—I—well, I've suddenly realized— 
taken it in properly—that she’s dead 
INSPECTOR. (Harsbly.) Yes, she’s dead. Go on! 

GERALD. (Steps to table.) This girl was charmingly dressed, too— 
in a simple inexpensive sort of way—and altogether she looked 
young and fresh and charming—and—what shall I say?—the 
opposite of hard and tough, and able to look after herself —— 
She was quite out of place down there. And obviously she wasn't 
enjoying herself. Old Joe Meggarty, half-drunk and goggle-eyed, 
had wedged her into a corner with that obscene fat carcass of 
his 
MRS. BIRLING. (Cutting in.) There’s no need to be disgusting 
(Steps c.) And surely you don’t mean Alderman Meggarty? 
GERALD. (Crosses D. L., sits.) Of course I do. He’s a notorious 
womaniser and one of the worst sots and rogues in Brumley 
MRS. BIRLING. (Staggered.) Well, really! Alderman Meggarty! 
Well, we are learning something tonight! (Crosses back D. R 
sits.) 

SHEILA. (Coolly.) Of course we are. But everybody knows about 
that horrible old Meggarty. A girl | know had to see him at the 
Town Hall one afternoon and she only escaped with a torn 
blouse 
BIRLING. (Sharply shocked.) Sheila! 

INSPECTOR. (Jo GERALD.) Go on. 

GERALD. This girl saw me looking at her and then gave me a 
glance, obviously an S.0.S. So I went across and told Joe Meg 
garty some nonsense—that the manager had a message for him 
or something— (Crosses u. L. of table.) got him out ot the way— 
and then told the girl that if she didn’t want any more of that 
sort of thing, she’d better let me take her out of there. She agreed 
at once. 

INSPECTOR. Where did you go? 
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GERALD. We went to the County Hotel, which | knew would be 
quiet at that time of night, and we had a drink or two and talked 
INSPECTOR. Did she drink much at that time? 

GERALD. No. She only had a port and lemonade—or some such 
concoction. All she wanted was to talk—a little friendliness—and 
| gathered that Joe Meggarty’s advances had left her rather 
shaken—as well they might 

INSPECTOR. She talked about herself? 

GERALD. Yes. | asked her questions about herself. She told me her 
name was Daisy Renton, that she’d lost both parents, that she 
came originally from somewhere outside Brumley. (Sits in 1 
chair.) She also told me she'd had a job in one of the works 
here and had had to leave after a strike. (BIRLING crosses u_ 
then back.) She said something about the shop, too, but wouldn’t 
say which it was, and she was deliberately vague about what 
happened. I couldn’t get any exact details from her about her past 
life. She wanted to talk about herself—just because she felt | 
was interested and friendly—but at the same time she wanted to 
be Daisy Renton—and not Eva Smith. In fact, | heard that name 
for the first time tonight. What she did let slip—though she didn’t 
mean to—was that she was desperately hard up and at that mo 
ment was actually hungry. | made the people at the County find 
some food for her 

INSPECTOR. And then you decided to keep her—as your mistress? 
MRS. BIRLING. (Rising.) What? 

SHEILA. Of course, Mother. It was obvious from the start. Go 
on, Gerald. Don’t mind Mother. (At L.) 

GERALD. (Steadily.) I discovered, not that night but two nights 
later, when we met again—not accidentally this time, of course— 
(MRS. BIRLING crosses behind pb. R. chair.) that in fact she hadn’t 
a penny, and was going to be turned out of the miserable back 
room she had. It happened that a friend of mine, Charlie Bruns 
wick, had gone off to Canada for six months and let me have 
the key of a nice little set of rooms he had—in Morgan Ter- 
race—and had asked me to keep an eye on them for him and 
use them if I wanted to. (MRS. BIRLING sits.) So I insisted on 
Daisy moving into those rooms of Charlie’s, and | made her take 
some money to keep her going there. (Carefully, to INSPECTOR 
SHEILA above R. chair.) | want you to understand that | didn’t 
install her there so that | could make love to her. That came 
afterwards. | made her go to Morgan Terrace because I was sorry 
for her, and didn’t like the idea of her going back to the Palace 
bar. | didn’t ask for anything in return. 

INSPECTOR. I see. 

SHEILA. Yes, but why are you saying that to him? You ought to 
be saying it to me 

GERALD. (Rises.) | suppose I ought, really. I’m sorry, Sheila 
Somehow | —— 

SHEILA. (Cutting in, as be hesitates.) | know. Somehow he makes 
you. (Jo MRS. BIRLING.) He does, y'know 

INSPECTOR. But she became your mistress? 

GERALD. Yes. | suppose it was inevitable. She was young and 
pretty and warm-hearted—and intensely grateful. | became at once 
the most important person in her life—you understand? 
INSPECTOR. Yes. She was a woman. She was lonely. (Jo GERALD.) 
Were you in love with her? 

SHEILA. (Rises, crosses below chair r. of table.) Just what I was 
going to ask 

BIRLING. (Angrily. Rises.) I really must object 
INSPECTOR. (Turning on bim sharply.) Why should you do any 
protesting? It was you who turned the girl out in the first place 
BIRLING. (Rather taken aback.) Well, | only did what any em 
ployer might have done. And what | was going to say was that 





| protest against the way in which my daughter, a young un 
married girl, is being dragged into this 
INSPECTOR. (Sharply.) Your daughter isn’t living on the moon 
She’s here in Brumley too 

SHEILA. (Crossing to fender to 





BIRLING, who sits.) Yes, and it 
was I who had the girl turned out of her job at Milward’s. And 
I'm supposed to be engaged to Gerald. And I’m not a child, don’t 
forget. I've a right to know. Were you in love with her Gerald? 
(BIRLING crosses to ¢ facing fireplace.) 

GERALD. (Hesitatingly.) It’s hard to say. I didn’t feel about her the 


way she felt about me 
sHeiLa. (With sharp sarcasm. Crosses to back of R. chair.) Of 
course not. You were the wonderful Fairy Prince. You must have 
adored it, Gerald 

ceraLp. All right—I did. Nearly any man would have done 
sHetLa. That’s probably about the best thing you've said tonight 
At least it’s honest. Did you see her every night? 

GERALD. No. | wasn’t telling you a complete lie when | said I'd 
been very busy at the works all that time. We were very busy 
But of course | did see a good deal of her 

MRS. BIRLING. (Rising.) I don’t think we want any further details 
of this disgusting affair 





SHEILA. (Cutting in.) | do. And anyhow, we haven’t had any 
details yet 

GERALD. (Rising.) And you're not going to have any. (Jo mrs 
girLING.) You know, Mrs. Birling, it wasn’t disgusting 

MRS. BIRLING. It’s disgusting to me 

SHEILA. (A step D. R.) Yes, but you didn’t come into this, did 
you, Mother? 

GERALD. Is there anything else you'd like to know—that you ought 
to know? (SHEILA crosses above R. chair.) 

iwspECTOR. Yes. When did this affair end? 

GERALD. | can tell you exactly. In the first week of September 
Crosses L. a bit below door.) | had to go away for several weeks 
then—on business—and by that time Daisy knew it was coming 
to an end. So | broke it off definitely before I went 

INSPECTOR. How did she take it? 

GERALD. Better than I'd hoped. She was—very gallant—about it 
SHEILA. (With irony.) That was nice for you. 

GERALD. No, it wasn’t. (He waits for a moment, then in a low 
troubled tone.) She told me she'd been happier than she'd ever 
been before—but that she knew it couldn’t last—hadn’t expected 
it to last. She didn’t blame me at all. | wish to God she had now 
Steps D. L.) Perhaps I'd feel better about it 

INSPECTOR. She had to leave those rooms? 

GERALD. Yes, we'd agreed about that. She'd saved a little money 

during the summer—she’d lived very economically on what I'd 
allowed her—and didn’t want to take any more from me, but | 
insisted on a parting gift of enough money—though it wasn’t so 
very much—to see her through to the end of the year 

insPpECTOR. Did she tell you what she proposed to do after you'd 
left her? 

GERALD. No. She refused to talk about that. I got the idea, once 

or twice from what she said, that she thought of leaving Brum 
ley. Whether she did or not—I don’t know. Did she? 

INSPECTOR. Yes. She went away for about two months. To some 

seaside place 

GERALD. By herself? 

INSPECTOR. Yes. I think she went away—to be alone, to remember 

all that had happened between you 

GERALD. (Steps toward INSPECTOR.) How do you know that? 
NsPECTOR. She kept a rough sort of diary. And she said there 
that she had to go away and be quiet and remember “ just to 

make it last longer.” She felt that there’d never be anything as 

good for her again—so she had to make it last longer. 

GERALD. ( Gravely.) | see. Well, | never saw her again, and that’s 

all | can tell you 

INSPECTOR. (Rising.) It’s all | want to know from you 

GERALD. (Crossing to bim.) In that case—as I’m rather more— 

upset-—by this business than | probably appear to be—and—well, 
I'd like to be alone for a little while—I’d be glad if you'd let me 

go 

INSPECTOR. Go? Where? Hone? 

GERALD. No. I'll just walk out—somewhere by myself. I’ll come 

back 

INSPECTOR. All right, Mr. Croft. (Crosses to alcove. GERALD starts 
to go.) 





SHEILA. (Crossing D. C.) But just in case you forget—or decide 
not to come back, Gerald, (Crosses to bim p. L.) | think you’d 
better take this with you. (Hands him ring. BIRLING rises—takes 
Siep to MRS. BIRLING D. R.) 

GERALD. | see. Well, | was expecting this 

SHEILA. | don’t dislike you as I did half an hour ago, Gerald. In 
fact, in some odd way, | rather respect you more than I’ve ever 





done before. | knew anyhow you were lying about those months 
last year when you hardly came near me. | knew there was some- 
thing fishy about that time. And now at least you've been honest. 
And | believe what you told us about the way you helped her 
at first. Just out of pity. And it was my fault really that she was 
so desperate when you first met her. But this has made a differ- 
ence. You and | aren’t the same people who sat down to dinner 
here. We'd have to start all over again, getting to know each 
other 
BIRLING. (Steps toward ber.) Now, Sheila, I’m not defending him. 
But you must understand that a lot of young men 
SHEILA. Don’t interfere, please, Father. Gerald knows what | 
mean, and you apparently don’t. 

GERALD. Yes, | know what you mean. (GERALD goes to door 


BIRLING Crosses to armchair D. L., sits.) But I’m coming back—if 
I may. 


SHEILA. All right. 

MRS. BIRLING. Well, really, I don’t know. I think we've just about 
come to an end of this wretched business 
GERALD. (Jo fireplace on line.) | don’t think so. Excuse me. 
(Pause. He goes out.) 

MRS. BIRLING. Well, really—I don’t know. (They watch bim go in 
silence. We bear front door slam. BIRLING crosses to D. R. chair 
—stands bebind it. INSPECTOR at U. R. chair.) 

SHEILA. (Jo INSPECTOR, crossing to doorway.) You know, you 
never showed him that photograph of her. 

INSPECTOR. No. It wasn’t necessary. And | thought it better not to. 
MRS. BIRLING. You have a photograph of this girl? 

INSPECTOR. (Crossing between r. chair and table.) Yes. | think 
you'd better look at it. 

MRS. BIRLING. I don’t see any particular reason why | should —— 
INSPECTOR. Probably not. But you'd better look at it. 

MRS. BIRLING. Very well. (Crosses to bim. He produces photo 
grapb and she looks bard at it.) 

INSPECTOR. (Jaking back photograph.) You recognize her? 

MRS. BIRLING. No. Why should I? 

INSPECTOR. Of course she might have changed lately, but | can’t 
believe she could have changed so much. 

MRS. BIRLING. | don’t understand you, Inspector? 

INSPECTOR. You mean you don’t choose to, Mrs. Birling. 

MRS. BIRLING. (Angrily.) | meant what I said. 

INSPECTOR. You're not telling me the truth 

MRS. BIRLING. | beg your pardon! 

BIRLING. (Angrily, to INSPECTOR. Crosses.to bim at fireplace.) 
Look here, I’m not going to have this, Inspector. You'll apologize 
at once 

INSPECTOR. Apologize for what—doing my duty? 

BIRLING. No, for being so offensive about it. I’m a public man 
INSPECTOR. (Massivly.) Public men, Mr. Birling, have their re- 
sponsibilities as well as their privileges 

BIRLING. Possibly. But you weren’t asked to come here to talk to 
me about my responsibilities 

SHEILA. Let’s hope not. Though I’m beginning to wonder. (A step 
D. L.) 

MRS. BIRLING. Does that mean anything, Sheila? (Crosses to 
SHEILA D. R.) 














SHEILA, It means that we've no excuse now for putting on airs 
and that if we’ve any sense we won’t try. (Crosses R. C.) Now 
you're pretending you don’t recognize her from that photograph. 
(INSPECTOR crosses to fireplace.) | admit | don’t know why you 
should, but | know jolly well you did in fact recognize her, from 
the way you looked. And if you’re not telling the truth, why 
should the Inspector apologize? And can’t you see, both of you, 
you're making it worse? (She turns away. We bear front door 
slam again.) 

MRS. BIRLING. (Sits L. chair.) Gerald must have come back. 
INSPECTOR. Unless your son has just gone out 

BIRLING. I'll see. (He goes out quickly. INSPECTOR turns to MRS. 
BIRLING, at L. table. SHEILA crosses above R. chair.) 

INSPECTOR. (Crossing to fireplace.) Mrs. Birling, you’re a mem- 
ber—a prominent member—of the Brumley Women’s Charity 
Organization, aren’t you? (MRS. BIRLING does not reply.) 
SHEILA. (Pause.) Go on, Mother. You might as well admit it. 
(Jo INSPECTOR.) Yes, she is. Why? 
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Sheila Birling and Gerald Croft (John Buckmaster). 


INSPECTOR. (Calmly.) It’s an organization to which women in 
distress can appeal for help in various forms. Isn’t that so? 

MRS. BIRLING. (With dignity.) Yes. We've done a great deal of 
useful work in helping deserving cases 

INSPECTOR. There was a meeting of the interviewing committee 
two weeks ago? 

MRS. BIRLING. | daresay there was 

INSPECTOR. You know very well there was, Mrs. Birling. You were 
in the chair 

MRS. BIRLING. And if I was, what business is it of yours? 
INSPECTOR. (Severely. Crosses D. L.) Do you want me to tell 
you—in plain words? (Enter BIRLING, looking rather agitated 
SHEILA crosses to alcove.) 

BIRLING. That must have been Eric 

MRS. BIRLING. (Alarmed.) Have you been up to his room? 
BIRLING. Yes. And I called out on both landings. It must have 
been Eric we heard go out then. 

MRS. BIRLING. Silly boy! Where can he have gone to? 

BIRLING. | can’t imagine. But he was in one of his excitable queer 
moods, and even though we don’t need him here —— 

INSPECTOR. (Cutting in sharply.) We do need him here. And if 
he’s not back soon, | shall have to go and find him. (Crosses to 
fireplace. BIRLING and MRS. BIRLING exchange bewildered and 
rather frightened glances.) 

SHEILA. He’s probably just gone to cool off. He’ll be back soon. 
INSPECTOR. | hope so. 

MRS. BIRLING. And why should you hope so? 

INSPECTOR, I'll explain why when you’ve answered my questions, 
Mrs. Birling 

BIRLING. (Crossing D. C. to R. table.) Is there any reason why my 
wife should answer questions from you, Inspector? 

INSPECTOR. Yes, a very good reason. You'll remember that Mr 
Croft told us—quite truthfully, | believe—that he hadn’t spoken 
to or seen Eva Smith since last September. But Mrs. Birling spoke 
to and saw her only two weeks ago 

SHEILA. (Astonisbed, a step to ber.) Mother! 

BIRLING. Is this true? 

MRS. BIRLING. (After pause.) Yes, quite true 

INSPECTOR. She appealed to your organization for help? 

MRS. BIRLING. Yes. 

INSPECTOR. Not as Eva Smith? 
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MRS. BIRLING. No. Nor as Daisy Renton 

INSPECTOR. First, she called herself Mrs. Birling —— 

BIRLING. (Astounded.) Mrs. Birling 

MRS. BIRLING. Yes. | think it was simply a piece of gross im 
pertinence—quite deliberate—and naturally that was one of the 
things that prejudiced me against her case 

BIRLING. (Crossing D. R., sits.) And | should think so! Damned 
impudence! 

INSPECTOR. You admit being prejudiced against her case? 

MRS. BIRLING. Yes 

SHEILA. (Crossing to u. L. table.) Mother, she’s just died a hor 
rible death—don’t forget 

MRS. BIRLING. I’m very sorry. But | think she had only herself to 
blame 

INSPECTOR. Was it owing to your influence, as the most prominent 
member of the Committee, that help was refused the girl? 

MRS. BIRLING. Possibly 

INSPECTOR. Was it or was it not your influence? 

MRS. BIRLING. (Stung.) Yes, it was. I didn’t like her manner. She’d 
impertinently made use of our name, though she pretended after 
wards it just happened to be the first she thought of. (SHEILA 
crosses D. L., sits.) She had to admit, after | began questioning 
her, that she had no claim to the name, that she wasn’t married 
and that the story she told at first—about a husband who'd 
deserted her—was quite false. It didn’t take me long to get the 
truth—or some of the truth—out of her 

INSPECTOR. Why did she want help? 

MRS. BIRLING. You know very well why she wanted help 
INSPECTOR. No, | don’t. | know why she needed help. But as | 
wasn't there, | don’t know what she asked from your committee 
MRS. BIRLING. | don’t think we need discuss it 

INSPECTOR. You have no hope of not discussing it, Mrs. Birling 
MRS. BIRLING. If you think you can bring any pressure to bear on 
me, Inspector, you’re quite mistaken. (Rises, crosses to fireplace.) 
Unlike the other three, I did nothing I’m ashamed of or that 
won't bear investigation. The girl asked for assistance. We are 
asked to look carefully into the claims made upon us. | wasn’t 
satisfied with this girl’s claim—she seemed to me to be not a 
good case—and so | used my influence to have it refused. And 
in spite of what’s happened to the girl since, | consider I did my 
duty. So if I prefer not to discuss it any further, you have no 
power to make me change my mind. I’ve done nothing wrong— 
and you know it 

INSPECTOR. (Very deliberately.) | think you did something terribly 
wrong—and that you’re going to spend the rest of your life re 
gretting it. | wish you'd been with me tonight at the Infirmary 
You’d have seen —— 

SHEILA. (Bursting in.) No, no, please. Not that again. I’ve 
imagined it enough already 

INSPECTOR. (Very deliberately.) Then the next time you imagine 
it, just remember that this girl was going to have a child 

SHEILA. (Horrified. Crosses to L. chair, sits.) No! Oh—horrible— 
horrible! How could she have wanted to kill herself? 

INSPECTOR. Because she’d been turned out and turned down too 
many times. This was the end 

SHEILA. (Sits in L. chair.) Mother, you must have known 
INSPECTOR. It was because she was going to have a child that she 
went for assistance to your mother’s committee 

BIRLING. (Rises.) Look here, this wasn’t Gerald Croft —— 
INSPECTOR. (Cutting in, sharply.) No, no. Nothing to do with 
him. (BIRLING sits.) 

SHEILA. Thank goodness for that, anyhow! 

INSPECTOR. (Jo MRS. BIRLING.) And you've nothing further to 
tell me, eh? 

MRS. BIRLING. (Jaking step D. R. of INSPECTOR, going to R. cbait 
at table.) I'll tell you what I told her. Go and look for the father 
of the child. It’s his responsibility 

INSPECTOR. That doesn’t make it any the less yours. She came to 
you for help, at a time when no woman could have needed it 
more. And you not only refused it yourself, but saw to it that 
the others refused it, too. She was here alone, friendless, almost 
penniless, desperate. She needed not only money, but advice, sym 
pathy, friendliness. You've had children. You must have known 





what she was feeling. And you slammed the door in her face 
cHeILA. (Rises. With feeling.) Mother, | think it was cruel and 
vile 
mLING. (Crossing D. R. Dubiously.) I must say, Sybil, that when 
this comes out at the inquest, it isn’t going to do us much good 
The press might easily take it up —— 
wRS. BIRLING. (Crossing D. R. Agitated now.) Oh, stop it, both of 
vou. (Crosses to BIRLING.) And please remember before you start 
accusing me of anything again that it wasn’t | who had her turned 
ut of her employment—which probably began it all. (Turning 
INSPECTOR, crossing C, to bim.) In the circumstances, | think 
| was justified. The girl had begun by telling us a pack of lies 
Afterwards, when | got at the truth, | discovered that she knew 
who the father was, she was quite certain about that, and so | 
told her it was her business to make him responsible. (Crosses 
armcbair.) If he refused to marry her 





and in my opinion he 
ought to be compelled to—then he must at least support her 
wspector. And what did she reply to that? 

URS. BIRLING. (R. of table.) Oh—a lot of silly nonsense 
wspECcTOR. What was it? 

MRS. BIRLING Sits in chair R. of table.) Whatever it was, | know 
t made me finally lose all patience with her. She was giving 
herself ridiculous airs. She was claiming elaborate fine feelings and 
scruples that were simply absurd in a girl in her position 
yspecTor. (Very sternly.) Her position now is that she lies with 
a burnt-out inside on a slab 


Tries to protest.) Now look here. (INSPECTOR turns on 


NsPECTOR. Don’t stammer and yammer at me again, man. (BIR 
What did she say? 

Rather cowed.) She said that the father was only 

; youngster—silly, wild, and drinking too much. There couldn’t 

be any question of marrying him—it would be wrong for them 

oth. He had given her money, but she didn’t want to take any 

more money from him 


nspecToR. Why didn’t she want to take any more money from 


MRS. BIRLING. All a lot of nonsense—I didn’t believe a word of it 
NSPECTOR. I’m not asking you if you believed it. | want to know 
what she said. Why didn’t she want to take any more money from 
this boy? 

MRS. BIRLING. Oh—she had some fancy reason. As if a girl of 


that sort would ever refuse money! 

NSPECTOR. (Sternly. Crosses in a bit.) | warn you, you’re making 

t worse for yourself. What reason did she give for not taking 

any more money ? 

MRS. BIRLING. Her story was—that he’d said something one night 

when he was drunk, that gave her the idea that it wasn’t his 
ney 

NspecTOR. Where had he got it from then? 

MRS. BIRLING. He’d stolen it 

NSPECTOR. So she'd come to you for assistance because she didn’t 

want to take stolen money ? 

MRS. BIRLING. That’s the story she finally told, after I'd refused 
believe her original story—that she was a married woman 

who'd been deserted by her husband. | didn't see any reason to 

believe that one story should be any truer than the other. There 
re you're quite wrong to suppose | shall regret what | did 

NSPECTOR. But if her story was true, if this boy had been giving 

her stolen money, then she came to you for help because she 

wanted to keep this youngster out of any more trouble—isn’t 


that so? 


MRS. BIRLING. Possibly. But it sounded ridiculous to me. So | was 
pertectly justified in advising my Committee not to allow her claim 
tor assistance 

NSPECTOR. You’re not even sorry now, when you know what hap 
pened to the girl? 

MRS. BIRLING. I’m sorry she should have come to such a horrible 
end. But | accept no blame for it at all. 

INSPECTOR. Who is to blame then? 

MRS. BIRLING. First, the girl herself. (SHEILA steps R. below door.) 
secondly, | blame the young man who was the father of the child 
she was going to have. If, as she said, he didn’t belong to her 


class, and was some drunken young idler, then that’s all the more 
reason why he shouldn’t escape. 


INSPECTOR. And if her story is true—that he was stealing 
money ? 





MRS. BIRLING. (Rather agitated now. Rises, crosses D. L. to D. L. 
corner of table. Pacing.) There’s no point in assuming that 
INSPECTOR. But suppose we do, what then? 
MRS. BIRLING. Then he'd be entirely responsible 
INSPECTOR. So he’s the chief culprit anyhow 


MRS. BIRLING. Certainly. And he ought to be dealt with very 
severely 








SHEILA. (With sudden alarm.) Mother—stop—stop! (Crosses D. L. 
of ber above table.) 

BIRLING. Be quiet, Sheila! 

SHEILA. But don’t you see (A step R.) 

MRS, BIRLING. (Severely.) You're behaving like a hysterical child 
tonight! (SHEILA, at u. R. table, begins crying quietly. MRS. BIRL- 
ING turns to INSPECTOR. Crosses down R. to table.) And if you'd 
take some steps to find this young man and then make sure that 
he’s compelled to confess in public his responsibility—instead of 
staying here asking quite unnecessary questions—then you really 
would be doing your duty 

INSPECTOR. (Grimly.) Don’t worry, Mrs. Birling. | shall do my 
duty. (Looks at bis watch.) 





MRS. BIRLING. (Jriumpbantly.) I’m glad to hear it. (Jurns away 
from bim.) And now, no doubt, you'd like to say good night. 
(Crosses to doorway.) 

INSPECTOR. Not yet. I’m waiting 

MRS. BIRLING, Waiting for what? 

INSPECTOR. To do my duty. (BIRLING rises.) 

SHEILA ( Distressed ) Now, Mother—don’t you see? (Crosses 
dD. BB. CG) 

MRS. BIRLING. (Two steps to SHEILA, to INSPECTOR, then door 
slams. Understanding now.) But surely . I mean... It’s 
ridiculous (At b. c. chair, crosses to L. chair, ready to col 
lapse. She stops and exchanges a frightened glance with BIRLING.) 
BIRLING. (Jerrified now, rises, goes to C.) Look, Inspector, 
you're not trying to tell us that—that my boy—is mixed up in 
this ——? 

INSPECTOR. (Sternly.) If he is, then we know what to do, don’t 
we? Mrs. Birling has just told us 

BIRLING. (Jhunderstruck.) My God! But—look here 
and sits D. R ) 

MRS. BIRLING. (Agitated. Sits L. chair above.) | don’t believe it. 
I won't believe it 


(Crosses 





SHEILA. (Crossing to ber.) Mother—I begged you and begged you 
to stop —— (INSPECTOR holds up a band. We bear front door 
They wait, looking toward door. ERIC enters, looking extremely 
pale and distressed. He meets their inquiring stares.) 


CURTAIN FALLS SLOWLY 





SCENE: The same 


Exactly as at end of Act 7). Eric is standing just inside 
the room and the others are staring at bim 


ERIC. (Crossing to INSPECTOR.) You know, don’t you? (BIRLING 
sits down R.) 
INSPECTOR is before.) Yes, we know. (ERIC shuts door and 


comes further in.) 
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MRS. BIRLING. (Distressed, on L. chair.) Eric, I can’t believe it 
There must be some mistake. You don’t know what we've been 
saying. 

SHEILA. (U. R. Of MRS. BIRLING.) It’s a good job for him he 
doesn’t, isn’t it? 

eric. Why? 

SHEILA. Because Mother’s been busy blaming everything on the 
young man who got this girl into trouble, and saying he shouldn't 
escape and should be made an example of 
BIRLING. (Below fireplace.) That’s enough, Sheila 

Eric. (Bitterly.) You haven’t made it any easier for me, have 
you, Mother? 

MRS. BIRLING. But I didn’t know it was you—I never dreamt 
Besides, you’re not that type—you don’t get drunk —— 

SHEILA. (Crossing below MRS. BIRLING.) Of course he does. | 
told you he did 

ERIC. (Steps to ber.) You told her. Why you little sneak! 
SHEILA. No, that’s not fair, Eric. | could have told her months 
ago, but of course | didn’t. | only told her tonight because | knew 
everything was coming out—it was simply bound to come out to 
night—so I thought she might as well know in advance.—lI’ve 
already been through it, don’t forget 

MRS. BIRLING. Sheila, | simply don’t understand your attitude 
BIRLING. Neither do I. If you’d had any sense of loyalty 
INSPECTOR. (Cutting in smoothly. A step downstage.) Just a 








minute, Mr. Birling. There'll be plenty of time, when I’ve gone 
for you all to adjust your family relationships. But now | must 
hear what your son has to tell me. (Sternly, to the three of them.) 
And I'll be obliged if you'll let us get on without any further 
interruptions. (Turning to ERIC.) 

ERIC. (Miserably.) Could | have a drink first? 

BIRLING. (Explosively.) No 

INSPECTOR. (Firmly.) Yes. (As BIRLING looks like interrupting ex 


but 





plosively.) | know—he's your son and this is your house 
look at him 

BIRLING. (Jo Eric.) All right. Go on. (ERIC goes for a whiskey 
His whole manner of bandling the decanter and then the drink 
shows his familiarity with quick heavy drinking. The others watch 
him narrowly. BIRLING crosses down R. Bitterly.) I understand a 
lot of things now that | didn’t understand before. (Crosses L. of 
MRS. BIRLING.) 

INSPECTOR. Don’t start on that. I want to get on. (Jo Eric.) When 
did you first meet this girl? 

ERIC. (At R. chair.) One night last November 

INSPECTOR. Where did you meet her? 

eric. In the Palace bar. I'd been there an hour or so with two 
or three chaps. | was a bit squiffy 

INSPECTOR. What happened then? 

ERIC. | began talking to her, and stood her a few drinks. | was 
rather far gone by the time we had to go 

INSPECTOR. Was she drunk, too? 

eric. She told me afterwards that she was a bit, chiefly because 
she’d not had much to eat that day 

INSPECTOR. Had she gone there—to solicit ? 

ERIC. No, she hadn’t. She wasn’t that sort, really. But—well, | 
suppose she didn’t know what to do. There was some woman who 
wanted her to go there. | never quite understood about that 
INSPECTOR. You went with her to her lodgings that night? 

ERIC. Yes, I insisted—it seems. I’m not very clear about it, but 
afterwards she told me she didn’t want me to go in, but that— 
well, | was in that state when one easily turns nasty—and | 
threatened to make a row. 

INSPECTOR. So she let you in? 

eric Yes. And that’s when it happened. And | didn’t even re 
member—that’s the hellish part. Oh—my God! How stupid it all 
is! (Crosses to D. C. chair—sits.) 

MRS. BIRLING. (Rises. With a cry.) Oh—Eric—how could you? 
BIRLING. (Sbarply.) Sheila, take your mother along to the drawing- 
room 
SHEILA, (Protesting.) But—I want to 








BIRLING. (Very sbarply.) You heard what | said. (Gentler.) Go 
on, Sybil. (SHEILA takes MRS. BIRLING out. Then BIRLING Closes 
door and comes in. ERIC sits C., INSPECTOR at fireplace.) 





INSPECTOR. (Crossing down to Eric.) When did you see her again? 
eric. About a fortnight afterwards 

INSPECTOR. By appointment? 

ERIC. No. And | couldn’t remember her name or where she lived 
It was all very vague. But | happened to see her again in the 
Palace bar 

INSPECTOR. More drinks? 

eric. Yes, though this time | wasn’t so bad 

INSPECTOR. But you went to her room again? 

eric. Yes. And this time we talked a bit. She told me something 
about herself and | talked, too. Told her my name and what | 
did 

INSPECTOR. And you made love again? 

ERIC. Yes. (INSPECTOR crosses U. to U. L. corner of table.) | 
wasn’t in love with her or anything—but | liked her 





she was 
pretty and a good sport —— 

BIRLING. (Harsbly. Crosses to bim.) So you had to go to bed 
with her? 

ERIC. (Rises.) Well, I’m old enough to be married, aren’t 1? And 
I’m not married, and | hate these fat old tarts round the town— 
the ones | see some of your respectable friends with 
BIRLING. (Angrily.) 1 don’t want any of that talk from you —— 
(Crosses to ERIC.) 

INSPECTOR. (Very sharply. BIRLING crosses down R.) I don’t want 
any of it from either of you. Settle it afterwards. (Crosses down 
of table.) Did you arrange to see each other after 





to down 1 
that? 

eric. Yes. And the next time—or the time after that—she told 
me she thought she was going to have a baby. She wasn’t quite 
sure. And then she was. 

INSPECTOR. Of course. And of course she was worried? 

ERIC, (Sits in chair below table.) Yes, and so was I. | was ina 
hell of a state about it 

INSPECTOR. Did she suggest that you ought to marry her? 

ERIC. No. She didn’t want me to marry her. Said I didn’t love 
her—and all that. In a way, she treated me—as if I were a kid 





Though | was nearly as old as she was 

INSPECTOR. So what did you propose to do? 

ERIC. Well, she hadn’t a job—and didn’t feel like trying again for 
and she’d no money left—-so | insisted on giving her enough 





one 
money to keep her going—until she refused to take any more —— 
INSPECTOR. How much did you give her altogether? 

ERIC. | suppose—about fifty pounds all told 

BIRLING. (Steps up to fireplace.) Fifty pounds—on top of drink 
ing and going round the town! Where did you get fifty pounds 
from? (ERIC does not reply.) 

INSPECTOR. (Crossing to L. chair.) That’s my question, too 

ERIC. (Miserably. Rises, crosses to R. of table.) | got it—from 
the office —— 

BIRLING. My office? 

ERIC. Yes 

INSPECTOR. You mean—you stole the money ? 

ERIC. Not really. 

BIRLING. (Angrily.) What do you mean—not really? (ERIC does 
not reply because now MRS. BIRLING and SHEILA come back. ERIC 
sits R. of table ) 

SHEILA. This isn’t my fault. (Sits down L.) 

MRS. BIRLING. (Jo BIRLING, crossing to bim.) I’m sorry, Arthur 
but I simply couldn’t stay in there. | had to know what’s happen- 
ing 

BIRLING. (Savagely.) Well, | can tell you what's happening! He's 
admitted he was responsible for the girl’s condition, and now he’s 
telling us he supplied her with money he stole from the office 
MRS. BIRLING. (Shocked. Crosses to fireplace.) Eric! You stole 
money ? 

ERIC. No, not really. | intended to pay it back 

BIRLING. We've heard that story before. How could you have paid 
it back? 

eric. I'd have managed somehow. | had to have some money —— 
BIRLING. | don’t understand how you could take as much as that 
out of the office without somebody knowing 

ERIC. There were some small accounts to collect, and | asked for 
cash 








girLinc. Gave the firm’s receipt and then kept the money, eh? 

eric. Yes 

girLING. (Crossing up and down.) You must give me a list of 

those accounts. I've got to cover this up as soon as | can. You 

damned fool—why didn’t you come to me when you found your- 

self in this mess? (INSPECTOR goes U. L. to table.) 

eric. Because you're not the kind of father a chap could go to 

when he’s in trouble—that’s why. (MRS. BIRLING crosses down R 

sits in Chair R.) 
Ingrily.) Don’t talk to me like that. Your trouble 


is—you've been spoilt 


BIRLING 


INSPECTOR. (Cutting in. BIRLING crosses to L. alcove.) And my 
trouble is—that | haven’t much time. You'll be able to divide the 
responsibility between you when I’m gone. (Jo ERIC.) Just one 
last question, that’s all. The girl discovered that this money you 
were giving her was stolen, didn’t she? 

ERI ‘(Miserably.) Yes. That was the worst of all. She wouldn’t 
take any more, and she didn’t want to see me again. (Sudden 
startled tone Rises, crosses below table to INSPECTOR at D. L 
table.) Here, but how did you know that? Did she tell you? 
wwspecTOR. No. She told me nothing. | never spoke to her 

SHEILA. She told Mother 

MRS. BIRLING flarmed.) Sheila! 

sHEILA. Well, Eric has to know. 

eric, (Jo MRS. BIRLING.) She told you? Did she come here—but 
then she couldn’t have done that, she didn’t even know I lived 
here. What happened? (MRS. BIRLING, distressed, shakes her 
head, but does not reply.) Come on, don’t just look like that 
Tell me—tell me—what happened? 

INSPECTOR. (With calm authority. Crosses to u. L. table.) I'll tell 
you. She went to your mother’s committee for help. Your mother 
refused that help 

ERIC Nearly at breaking point. At R. table.) Then—you killed 
her! She came to you to protect me—and you turned her away— 
yes, and you killed her—and the child she’d have had, too—my 
child—your own grandchild—you killed them both—damn you 
damn you —— 

MRS. BIRLING. (Very distressed now. Rises, a step toward fire 
place.) No—Eric—please—I didn’t know—I didn’t under 
stand 





ERIC. (Almost threatening ber. Crosses to ber.) You don’t under 
stand anything—you never did. You never even tried—you —— 
SHEILA. (Rises, frigbtened.) Eric, don’t—don’t —— 


BIRLING Furious, intervening, crossing to them.) Why, you 
hysterical young fool—get back—or I'll —— 
NSPECTOR. (Jaking charge, masterfully.) Stop! (BIRLING crosses 


fireplace—ERIC crosses to R. chair, sits. They are suddenly 
quiet, staring at bim. MRS. BIRLING crosses down R., sits.) I don’t 
need to know any more. Neither do you. This girl killed herself— 
and died a horrible death. But each of you helped to kill her 
Remember that. Never forget it. (He looks from one to other 
carefully.) But then I don’t think you ever will. Remember what 
you did, Mrs. Birling. You turned her away when she most needed 
help. You refused her even the pitiable little bit of organized 
charity you had in your power to grant her. Remember what you 
did 
ERIC. (Unbappily.) My God—I’m not likely to forget! 
INSPECTOR. Just used her for the end of a stupid drunken eve 
ning, as if she was an animal, a thing, not a person. No, you 
won't forget. (Looks at SHEILA.) 
SHEILA. (Bitterly. Crosses below chest.) I know. | had her turned 
out of a job. I started it 
INSPECTOR. You helped—but didn’t start it. (Rather savagely, to 
BIRLING.) You started it. She wanted twenty-five shillings a week 
instead of twenty-two. You made her pay a heavy price for that 
And now she'll make you pay a heavier price still 
BIRLING. (Unbappily.) Look, Inspector—I'd give thousands—yes 
thousands (ERIC at u. L. table.) 
INSPECTOR. You're offering the money at the wrong time, Mr 
Birling. (He makes move as if concluding the session, possibly 


Shutting up note-book, etc. Then surveys them sardonically.) No 
| don’t think any of you will forget. Nor that young man, Croft, 
though he had some affection for her at least, and made her happy 


tor a time. Well, Eva Smith’s gone. You can’t do her any more 
harm. And you can’t do her any good now, either. You can’t 
even say, “ I’m sorry, Eva Smith.” 

SHEILA. (Who is crying quietly.) That’s the worst of it. 
INSPECTOR. (Steps Cc.) One Eva Smith has gone—but there are 
millions and millions of Eva Smiths and John Smiths still left with 
us, with their lives, their hopes and fears, their suffering and chance 


of happiness, all intertwined with our lives, with what we think and 
say and do. We don’t live alone. We are members of one body 
We are responsible for each other. And | tell you that the time will 
soon come when if men will not learn that lesson, then they will be 
taught it in fire and blood and anguish. We don’t live alone. Good 
night. (He walks straigbt out, leaving them staring, subdued and 
wondering. SHEILA is still crying quietly. MRS. BIRLING bas collapsed 
into a chair. ERIC is brooding desperately. BIRLING, the only active 
one, bears front door slam, moves besitatingly toward door, stops 
looks gloomily at other three, then pours bimself a drink, which be 
hastily swallows. ERIC crosses to U. L. chair, sits. BIRLING crosses 
up to window, opens it, and crosses to R. table.) 

BIRLING. (Angrily, to ERIC.) You're the one | blame for this. 

ERIC. I'll bet | am 

BIRLING. (Angrily. Crosses down.) Yes, and you don’t realize yet 
all you’ve done. Most of this is bound to come out. There'll be a 
public scandal 

ERIC. Well, | don’t care now 

BIRLING. (At fireplace.) You! You don’t seem to care about any- 
thing. But I care. | was aimost certain for a knighthood in the 
next honors’ list (Crosses to L. chair. ERIC laugbs rather 
bysterically, pointing at bim.) 

ERIC. (Laughing.) Oh—for God’s sake! What does it matter now 
whether they give you a knighthood or not? 





BIRLING. (Stormily.) It doesn’t matter to you! Apparently noth- 
ing matters to you. But it may interest you to know that until 
every penny of that money you stole is repaid, you'll work for 
nothing. And there’s going to be no more of this drinking round 
town—picking up women in the Palace bar 
table to fireplace.) 

MRS. BIRLING. (Coming to life.) I should think not. Eric, I’m 
absolutely ashamed of you 

ERIC. Well, | don’t blame you. But don’t forget I'm ashamed of 
you as well—yes, both of you 


(Crosses behind 





BIRLING. (Angrily.) Drop that. There’s every excuse for what 
both your mother and | did—it turned out unfortunately, that’s 
all —— 

SHEILA. (Scornfully.) That's all 

BIRLING. Well, what have you to say? 

SHEILA. | don’t know where to begin. (Crosses to BIRLING.) 
BIRLING. Then don’t begin. Nobody wants you to. (Crosses to 
fireplace ) 

SHEILA. (Steps to BIRLING.) I behaved badly, too. | know | did. 
I'm ashamed of it. But now you're beginning all over again to 
pretend that nothing much has happened 
BIRLING. Nothing much has happened! Haven't I| already said 
there'll be a public scandal—unless we're lucky—and I’m the one 
who'll suffer 

SHEILA. But that’s not what I’m talking about. | don’t care about 
that. The point is, you don’t seem to have learnt anything. 
BIRLING. Don’t 1? Well, you’re quite wrong there. I’ve learnt plenty 
tonight. And you don’t want me to tell you what I’ve learnt, | 
hope? When | look back on tonight—when | think of what I was 
feeling when the five of us sat down to dinner at that table 
(Sits rR. chair.) 

ERIC. (Cutting in. SHEILA crosses to L. chair.) Yes, and do you 
remember what you said to Gerald and me after dinner, when you 
were feeling so pleased with yourself? You told us that a man 
has to make his own way, and that we weren’t to take any notice 
of these cranks who tell us that everybody has to look after 
everybody else, as if we were all mixed up together. Do you 
remember? Yes—and then one of those cranks walked in—the 
Inspector. (Laughs bitterly.) | didn’t notice you told him that it’s 
every man for himself 

SHEILA. (Sharply attentive. Steps to Eric, crosses back.) Is that 
when the Inspector came, just after Father had said that? 
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eric. Yes. What of it? (SHEILA comes R. C.) 

MRS. BIRLING. (With some excitement.) Now what's the matter, 
Sheila? 

SHEILA. It doesn’t matter much now, of course—but was he really 
a Police Inspector? 

BIRLING. Well, if he wasn’t, it matters a devil of a lot. Makes all 
the difference. 

SHEILA. (Crossing to bim.) No, it doesn’t 

BIRLING. Don’t talk rubbish. Of course it does 

SHEILA. (Crossing to BIRLING.) Well, it doesn’t to ne. And it 
oughtn’t to you, either. 

MRS. BIRLING. Don’t be childish, Sheila 

SHEILA, (Flaring up. Rises.) I’m not being. If you want to know, 
it’s you two who are being childish—trying not to face the facts 
BIRLING. | won’t have that sort of talk. Any more of that and you 
leave this room 

eric. That'll be terrible for her, won’t it? 

SHEILA. (Crossing to L. chair, sits.) I'm going anyhow in a minute 
or two. But don’t you see, if all that’s come out tonight is true 
then it doesn’t much matter who it was who made us confess? 
And it was true, wasn’t it? That’s what’s important—and it’s what 
we did that’s important—and not whether a man is a Police In 
spector or not 

ERIC. He was our Police Inspector, all right. (Sits D. L.) 

SHEILA. That’s what I mean, Eric. (Jurning to ber parents.) But 
if it’s any comfort to you—and it isn’t to me—I have an idea— 
and I had it all along vaguely—that there was something curious 
about him. (Jo BIRLING.) He never seemed like an ordinary Police 
Inspector 

BIRLING. (Rather excited. Rises.) You're right. I felt it too 
(Crosses to MRS. BIRLING. SHEILA crosses to u. L. table.) Didn’t 
you? 

MRS. BIRLING. Well, I must say his manner was quite extraor 
dinary : so—so rude—and assertive 
BIRLING. Then look at the way he talked to me. Telling me to 
shut up—and so on. He must have known I was an ex-Lord 
Mayor and a magistrate and so forth. Besides—the way he talked 
~you remember. | mean, they don’t talk like that. I’ve had deal 
ings with dozens of them 

SHEILA. All right. But it doesn’t make any real difference, y'know 
MPS. BIRLING. Of course it does 

eric. No, Sheila’s right. It doesn’t 

BIRLING. (Angqrily. Crosses L. a bit.) That’s comic, that is, com 
ing from you! You're the one it makes most difference to. You've 
confessed to theft, and now he knows all about it, and he can 





bring it out at the inquest, and then if necessary carry it to court 
He can’t do anything to your mother and Sheila and me—except 
perhaps make us look a bit ashamed of ourselves in public—but 
as for you, he can ruin you. And then you tell us it doesn’t make 
any real difference. It makes all the difference. (Crosses to fire 
place.) 

SHEILA. (Slowly.) You know, all be did really was to make us 
confess. We hardly ever told him anything he didn’t know. Did 
you notice that? 

BIRLING. That’s nothing. He had a bit of information, left by the 
girl, and made a few smart guesses—but the fact remains that 
if you hadn’t talked so much, he'd really have had little to go on 
(Looks angrily at them.) And really, when I come to think of 
it, why you all had to go letting everything come out like that, 
beats me 

SHEILA. It’s all right talking like that now. But he made us confess 
MRS. BIRLING. He certainly didn’t make me confess—as you call 
it. | told him quite plainly that | thought I had done no more than 
my duty. 

SHEILA. Oh—Mother! 

BIRLING. The fact is, you allowed yourselves to be bluffed. Yes— 
bluffed. 

MRS. BIRLING. (Protesting.) Now really—Arthur. 

BIRLING. No, not you, my dear. But these two. That fellow ob 
viously didn’t like us. He was prejudiced from the start. Probably 
a Socialist or some sort of crank—he talked like one. And then, 
instead of standing up to him, you let him bluff you into talking 
about your private affairs. You ought to have stood up to him. 
ERIC. (Sulkily.) Well, | didn’t notice you standing up to him 
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BIRLING. No, because by that time you'd admitted you'd been tak. 
ing money. What chance had | after that? | was a fool not to 
have insisted upon seeing him alone 

ERIC. That wouldn’t have worked 

SHEILA. Of course it wouldn’t 

MRS. BIRLING. (Crossing to R. chair, sits.) Really, from the way 
you children talk, you might be wanting to help him, instead of 
us. Now just be quiet so that your father can decide what we 
ought to do. (Looks expectantly at BIRLING.) 

BIRLING. (Dubiously, crossing R. C.) Yes—well. We'll have to do 
something—and get to work quickly, too. (Pause. As he now 
hesitates there is a ring at front door. They look at each other 
in alarm.) Now who's this? Had I better go? (ERIC rises.) 
MRS. BIRLING. No. Edna’ll go. | asked her to wait up to make us 
some tea 

SHEILA. It might be Gerald coming back? (ERIC to alcove. SHEILA 
at u. L. table.) 

BIRLING. (Relieved. A Step down rR.) Yes, of course. I'd forgotten 
about him. (EDNA appears.) 

EDNA. It’s Mr. Croft. (GERALD appears, EDNA withdraws.) 
GERALD. | hope you don't mind my coming back? (Crosses R. 
BIRLING.) | had a special reason for doing so. When did that 
Inspector go? 

SHEILA. Only a few minutes ago. He put us all through it —— 
MRS. BIRLING. (Warningly.) Sheila! 

SHEILA. Gerald might as well know 

BIRLING. (Hastily.) Now—now—we needn't bother him with all 
that stuff. 

SHEILA. All right. (Jo GERALD.) But we're all in it—up to the 
neck. It got worse after you left 

GERALD. How did he behave? 

SHEILA. He was—frightening 

BIRLING. If you ask me, he behaved in a very peculiar and sus 
picious manner. 

MRS. BIRLING. The rude way he spoke to Mr. Birling and me—it 
was quite extraordinary! Why? (Jhey all look inquiringly at 
GERALD.) 

BIRLING. (Excitedly.) You know something. What is it? 

GERALD. (Slowly.) That man wasn’t a police officer 

BIRLING. ( Astounded.) What? 

MRS. BIRLING. Are you certain? 

GERALD. I’m almost certain. That’s what | came back to tell you 
BIRLING. (Excitedly.) Good lad! You asked about him, eh? 
GERALD. Yes. I met a police sergeant | know down the road. | 
asked him about this Inspector Goole and described the chap care 
fully to him. He swore there wasn’t any Inspector Goole or any 
body like him on the force here 

BIRLING. You didn’t tell him ———? 

GERALD. (Cutting in.) No, no. I passed it off by saying I'd been 
having an argument with somebody. But the point is—this sergeant 
was dead certain they hadn’t any inspector at all like the chap 
who came here 

BIRLING. (Excitedly.) By jingo! A fake! 

MRS. BIRLING. (Jriumpbantly.) Didn't | tell you? Didn’t I say | 
couldn’t imagine a real police inspector talking like that to us? 
GERALD. Well, you were right. There isn’t any such inspector 
We've been had 

BIRLING. (Beginning to move. Crosses D. R.) I’m going to make 
certain of this. 

MRS. BIRLING. (GERALD crosses to alcove.) What are you going 
to do? 

BIRLING. Ring up the Chief Constable—Colonel Roberts. 

MRS. BIRLING. (Crossing to fireplace.) Careful what you say, dear 
BIRLING. (Now at telepbone.) Of course. (SHEILA crosses in a 
bit.) Brumley 5721. (Jo others, as be waits.) 1 was going to 
do this anyhow. I’ve had my suspicions all along. (Into phone.) 
Roberts, please. Mr. Arthur Birling here . Oh, Roberts— 
Birling. Sorry to ring you up so late, but can you tell me if an 
Inspector Goole has joined your staff lately . . . ? Goole. 
G-O-O0-L-E . a new man. (Here be may describe the appear 


ance of actor playing inspecTOR.) | see... yes . . . well 
that settles it... . No, just a little argument we were having 
here. . . . Good night. (Puts down phone and looks at others 
Crosses R. to chair.) There’s nobody who even looks like the man 
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who came here. That man definitely wasn’t a police inspector at 
alt. As Gerald says—we've been had. (GERALD sits L. chair.) 

wes. BURLING. I felt it all the time. He never talked like one. He 
never even looked like one. (Crosses to D. R. chair, sits.) 

girLING. This makes a difference, y’know. In fact, it makes all the 
difference 

sHEILA. (Bitterly.) 1 suppose we're all nice people now! 

eirLinG. If you've nothing more sensible than that to say, Sheila, 
you'd better keep quiet. 

eric, (At u. L. end of table.) She’s right, though. 

arrLInG. (Angrily.) And you'd better keep quiet, anyhow! If that 
had been a police inspector and he’d heard you confess 
rs. BIRLING. (Warningly.) Arthur—careful! (ERIC crosses to 





alcove.) 

RIRLING (Hastily.) Yes, yes. 

sHEILA. (Sits U. R. Chair.) You see, Gerald, you don’+ happen to 
know the rest of our crimes and idiocies. 

GERALD, That's all right, | don’t want to. (Jo BIRLING.) What do 
you make of this business now? Was it a hoax? (ERIC at U. win 
dow.) 

girLING. Of course. Somebody put that fellow up to coming here 
and hoaxing us. Believe it or not, there are people in this town 
who dislike me enough to do that. We ought to have seen through 
‘t from the first. In the ordinary way, | believe | would have 
done. But coming like that, hang on top of our little celebration, 
just when we were all feeling so pleased with ourselves, naturally 
it took me by surprise. 

MRS. BIRLING. (At D. R. chair.) | wish I'd been here when that 
man first arrived. I'd have asked bim a few questions before | 
allowed him to ask us any. 

sHEILA. It’s all right saying that now. 

MRS. BIRLING. I was the only one of you who didn’t give in to 
him. And now I say we must discuss this business quietly and 
sensibly and decide if there’s anything to be done about it. (ERIC 
passes alcove entrance.) 

BIRLING. (With bearty approval.) You’re absolutely right, my 
dear. Already we've discovered one important fact—that that fel- 
low was a fraud and we’ve been hoaxed—and that may not be 
the end of it by any means 

GERALD. I’m sure it isn’t 

BIRLING. (Keenly interested.) You are, eh? Good! (Jo Eric, who 
s restless.) Eric, sit down 

eric. (Sulkily.) I'm all right 

BIRLING. All right? You're anything but all right. And you needn’t 
stand there—as if—as if —— 

eric, As if—what? 

BIRLING. As if you'd nothing to do with us. Just remember your 
own position, young man. If anybody’s up to the neck in this 
business, you are, so you'd better take some interest in it. 

eric. | do take some interest in it. I take too much, that’s my 
trouble 

SHEILA. It’s mine, too. 

BIRLING, Now listen, you two. If you're still feeling on edge, then 
the least you can do is to keep quiet. Leave this to us. I'll admit 
that fellow’s antics rattled us a bit. But we've found him out—and 
all we have to do is to keep our heads. Now it’s our turn 
SHEILA. Our turn to do—what? 

MRS. BIRLING. (Sharply.) To behave sensibly, Sheila—which is 
more than you're doing 

ERIC. (Crossing to BIRLING. Bursting out.) What’s the use of talk- 
ing about behaving sensibly? You're beginning to pretend now that 
nothing’s really happened at all. And | can’t see it like that. This 
girl’s still dead, isn’t she? Nobody’s brought her to life, have they? 
SHEILA. (Eagerly.) That’s just what I feel, Eric. And it’s what 
they don’t seem to understand 

ERIC. Whoever that chap was, the fact remains that | did what | 
did. And Mother did what she did. And the rest of you did what 
you did to her. It’s still the same rotten story whether it’s been 
told to a police inspector or to somebody else. According to you, 
| ought to feel a lot better (Jo GERALD.) I| stole some money, 
Gerald, you might as well know —— (As BIRLING tries to in 





lerrupt.) | don’t care, let him know. The money’s not the im 
portant thing. It’s what happened to the girl and what we all did 
to her that matters. And | still feel the same about it, and that’s 





why I don’t feel like sitting down and having a nice cozy talk. 

SHEILA. (Rising.) And Eric’s absolutely right. And it’s the best 
thing any one of us has said tonight and it makes me feel a bit 
less ashamed of us. You're just beginning to pretend all over again. 


BIRLING. Look—for God's sake! 
MRS, BIRLING. (Protesting.) Arthur! 


BIRLING. Well, my dear, they’re so damned exasperating. They 
just won't try to understand our position or to see the difference 
between a lot of stuff like this coming out in private, and a down- 
right public scandal. 

ERIC. (Shouting. SHEILA crosses to L. table.) And I say the girl’s 
dead and we all helped to kill her —and that’s what matters 
BIRLING. (Also shouting, threatening ERIC, and crossing to bim.) 
And | say—either stop shouting or get out. (Glaring at bim, but 
in quiet tone.) Some fathers | know would have kicked you out 
of the house anyhow by this time. So hold your tongue if you 
want to stay here. 





ERIC. (Quietly, bitterly.) | don’t give a damn now whether | stay 
here or not 

BIRLING. You'll stay here long enough to give me an account of 
that money you stole—yes, and to pay it back, too. 

SHEILA. But that won't bring Eva Smith back to life, will it? 
eric. And it doesn’t alter the fact that we all helped to kill her. 
GERALD. But is it a fact? 

ERIC. (Crossing to alcove.) Of course it is. You don’t know the 
whole story yet 

SHEILA. | suppose you're going to prove now you didn’t spend last 
summer keeping this girl instead of seeing me, eh? 

GERALD. | did keep a girl last summer. I’ve admitted it. And I’m 
sorry, Sheila 

SHEILA. Well, | must admit you came out of it better than the 
rest of us. The Inspector said that. 

BIRLING. (Angrily.) He wasn’t an inspector. 

SHEILA. (Flaring up.) Well, he inspected us, all right! And don’t 
let’s start dodging and pretending now. Between us we drove that 
girl to suicide 

GERALD. Did we? Who says so? Because I say—there’s no more 
real evidence we did than there was that that chap was a police 
inspector. 

SHEILA. Of course there is 

GERALD. (Steps c.) No, there isn’t. Look at it. A man comes here 
pretending to bea police officer. It’s a hoax of some kind. Now 
what does he do? Very artfully working on bits of information 
he’s picked up (ERIC at u. L. table.) here and there, he bluffs 
us into confessing that we've all been mixed up in this girl’s life 
in one way or another. 

ERIC. And so we have. 

GERALD. But bow do you know it's the same girl? (Crosses to 
ERIC at table.) 

BIRLING. (Eagerly, crossing Cc.) Now wait a minute! Let’s see how 
that would work. Now —— (Hesitates. Crosses to fireplace.) No, 
it wouldn’t 

ERIC. We all admitted it. 

GERALD. (Crossing to Eric.) All right, you all admitted some- 
thing to do with a girl. But how do you know it’s the same girl? 
(He looks around triumpbantly at them. As they puzzle this out, 
he turns to BIRLING, after pause. Crosses to bim.) Look here, Mr. 
Birling. You sack a girl called Eva Smith. You've forgotten, but 
he shows you a photograph of her and then you remember. Right? 
BIRLING. Yes, that part’s straightforward enough. But what then? 
GERALD. Well, then he happens to know that Sheila once had a girl 
sacked from Milward’s shop. He tells us that it’s this same Eva 
Smith. And he shows her a photograph that she remembers. 
SHEILA. (Sitting L. chair.) Yes. The same photograph. 

GERALD. How do you know it’s the same photograph? Did you 
see the one your father looked at? 

SHEILA. No, | didn’t. 

GERALD. And did he see the one the Inspector showed you? 
SHEILA. No, he didn’t. I see what you mean. (ERIC crosses D. L 
sits.) 

GERALD. We've no proof it was the same photograph and therefore 
no proof it was the same girl. Now take me. | never saw a photo- 
graph, remember. He caught me out by suddenly announcing that 
this girl changed her name to Daisy Renton. | gave myself away 
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at once because I’d known a Daisy Renton 
BIRLING. (E€agerly.) And there wasn’t the slightest proof that this 
Daisy Renton was really Eva Smith 

GERALD. Exactly 

BIRLING. We've only his word for it, and we'd his word for it 
that he was a police inspector and we know now he was lying. So 
he could have been lying all the time 

GERALD. Exactly. He probably was. Now what happened after | 
left? (Sits R. chair.) 

MRS. BIRLING. (Crossing to armchair sits.) | was upset because 
Eric had left the house, and this man said that if Eric didn’t come 
back, he’d have to go and find him. (BIRLING sits before fire 
place.) Well, that made me feel worse still. And his manner was 
so severe and he seemed so confident. Then quite suddenly he said 
I'd seen Eva Smith only two weeks ago 

BIRLING. Those were his exact words 

MRS. BIRLING. And like a fool, I said, Yes, I had 

BIRLING. I don’t see now why you did that. She didn’t call herself 
Eva Smith when she came to see you at the Committee, did she? 
MRS. BIRLING. No, of course she didn’t. And | ought to have said 
so. But, feeling so worried, when he suddenly turned on me with 
those questions, | answered more or less as he wanted me to 
answer 

SHEILA. But, Mother, don’t forget that he showed you a photo 
graph of the girl before that, and you obviously recognized her 
GERALD. Did anybody else see that photograph? 

MRS. BIRLING. No, he showed it only to me 

GERALD. Then, don’t you see, there’s still no proof it was really 
the same girl. He might have shown you the photograph of any 
girl who applied to the Committee. And how do we know she was 
either Eva Smith or Daisy Renton? 

BIRLING. Gerald’s dead right. He could have used a different photo 
graph each time, and we'd be none the wiser. We may all have 
been recognizing different girls? 
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GERALD. (A step to ERIC.) Exactly. Did he ask you to identify a 
photograph, Eric? 

ERIC. No. He didn't need a ph tograph by the time he d got round 
to me. But obviously it must have been the girl | knew who went 
round to see Mother 

GERALD. Why must it? 

ERIC. She said she had to have help because she wouldn't take any 
more stolen money. And the girl | knew had already told me that 
GERALD. Even then, that may have been all nonsense 

ERIC. (Rising.) I don’t see much nonsense about it when a girl 
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but I can’t. Nor can Mother. We did her in all right 


goes and kills herself. You may be getting yourselves out nicely 
BIRLING. (E€agerly.) Don’t be in such a hurry to put yourself into 
court. That interview with your mother could have been just as 
much a put-up job, like all this police inspector business. The 
whole damned thing can have been a piece of bluff 

ERI dngrily.) How can it? The girl’s dead, isn’t she? 
GERALD. But what girl? There were probably four or five different 
girls 

ERIC. That doesn’t matter to me. The one | knew is dead 
BIRLING. Is she? How do we kn she is? 

GERALD. That’s right. You’ve got it. How do we know any girl 
killed herself today? 

BIRLING. (Looking at them triumphantly Now answer that one 
ERIC. But—look here—it all began with that 

BIRLING. That doesn’t mean it’s true 


GERALD. As a matter of fact, it didn’t begin with that. It began 


with this fellow announcing himself as a police inspector And we 
know now that he wasn't—just ebody hoaxing us 
SHEILA. | see what you mean. But for all that | wouldn't be too 


ure about the hoaxing part. He didn’t look like a hoaxer to me 
Rises crossind ab we | chair 


BIRLING Of course he didn’t. Otherwise, he'd have been wasting 


his time. He had to give an mopre ve performance 


Seer Se 


MRS. BIRLING. It didn’t deceive me 

girtinG. (Crossing D. R.) Well—perhaps not. But look at it from 
his point of view. We're having a little celebration here and feel- 
ing rather pleased with ourselves. Now he has to work this trick 
on us. Well, the first thing he has to do is to give us such a shock 
that after that he can bluff us all the time. So he starts right off 
A girl has just died in the Infirmary. She drank some strong dis 
infectant. Died in agony 
eric. All right, don’t pile it on. 

giRLING. (Jriumpbantly.) There you are, you see. Just repeating 
it shakes you a bit. And that’s what he had to do. Shake us at 
once—and then start questioning us—until we didn’t know where 
we were. Oh—let’s admit that. He took us all right. He had the 
laugh on us 

eric. He could laugh his head off—if I knew it really was all a 
hoax 

girLING. I'm convinced it is. No police inquiry. No one girl that 
all this happened to. No scandal 
SHEILA. (Sits L.) And no suicide? 








GERALD. (Decisively. Rises.) We can settle that at once 
SHEILA. How ? 
ceratd. By calling up the Infirmary. Either there’s a dead girl 
there or there isn't 
giRLING, (Uneasily. Rises.) It ’ud look a bit queer, wouldn’t it— 
ringing up at this time of night —— 
GERALD. (Crossing D. R.) | don’t mind doing it. Mind you, they 
may have a girl there who committed suicide, and that may have 
given this fellow the idea of coming here and frightening us. But 
even if there is, we've no way of knowing if it’s the one who's 
been talked about tonight 
MRS, BIRLING. (Empbatically.) And if there isn’t —— 
GERALD. Then obviously that’s the final and definite proof that the 
whole thing is a sell. And now we'll see. (He goes to telephone 
and looks up number. Others watch tensely.) Brumley eight-nine- 
eight-six Is that the Infirmary? This is Mr. Gerald Croft— 
of Crofts Limited . yes. We're rather worried about one 
of our employees. Have you had a girl brought in this afternoon 
who committed suicide by drinking disinfectant—or any suicide? 
(SHEILA rises—all step in.) Yes, I'll wait. (As be waits 
thers show their nervous tension. BIRLING wipes bis brow. SHEILA 
shivers, ERIC clasps and unclasps bis bands, etc.) Yes? You're 
certain of that I see Well, thank you very much 
Good night. (Puts down receiver and looks at them.) No girl has 
died in there today. No girl’s been brought in after drinking dis 
nfectant. They haven’t had a suicide for months 
BIRLING. (Jriumpbantly. Crosses to R. chair.) There you are! 
Proof positively. The whole story’s just a lot of moonshine. Noth 
ing but an elaborate sell! (Produces a buge sigh of relief.) No 
body likes to be sold as badly as that—but—for all tha 
Smiles at them all.) What a relief! Gerald, a drink. 
GERALD. (Smiling.) Thanks, | think I could just do with one now 
BIRLING. (Crossing to alcove and going to sideboard.) So could | 
MRS. BIRLING. (Smiling.) And I must say, Gerald, you’ve argued 
this very cleverly, and I’m most grateful. 
GERALD. (Going for bis drink.) Well, you see, while | was out for 
a walk I'd time to cool off and think things out a little. 
BIRLING. (Giving bim drink. Crosses down R. C_—GERALD to U. L. 
lable.) Yes, he didn’t keep you on the run as he did the rest of 
us. I'll admit now he gave me a bit of a scare at the time. But 
I'd a special reason for not wanting any public scandal just now. 
Has bis drink now, and raises glass. GERALD sits in R. chair.) 
Well, here's to us. Come on, Sheila, don’t look like that. All over 


now 





SHEILA. (Slowly.) The worst part is. But you're forgetting one 
thing | still can’t forget. Everything we said had happened really 
had happened. If it didn’t end tragically, then that’s lucky for us. 
But it might have done 

BIRLING. (Jovially.) But the whole thing’s different now. Come, 
come, you can see that, can’t you? (Jmilating INSPECTOR in bis 
final speech.) You all belped to kill ber. (Pointing at sHEILA and 
ERIC and laughing.) And I wish you could have seen the look on 
your faces when he said that. And the artful devil knew all the 
time nobody had died and the whole story was bunkum. Oh, he 





was clever. But he who laughs last—whatever it is. (Sits r. chair 
SHEILA moves toward door.) Going to bed, young woman? 
SHEILA. (Jensely.) I want to get out of this. It frightens me the 
way you talk. 

BIRLING. (Heartily.) Nonsense! You'll have a good laugh over it 
yet. Fellow comes here and starts inventing 
SHEILA. He didn’t invent what each of us admitted to doing—did 
he? 

BIRLING. Well, what if he didn’t? Look, you'd better ask Gerald 
for that ring you gave back to him, hadn’t you? Then you'll feel 
better. 

SHEILA. (Passionately.) You're pretending everything’s just as it 
was before! 

ERIC. I’m not! 

SHEILA. No, but these others are. 

BIRLING. Well, isn’t it? We've been had, that’s all 

SHEILA. So nothing really happened! So there’s nothing to be sorry 
for, nothing to learn. We can all go on behaving just as we did. 
MRS. BIRLING. Well, why shouldn’t we? 

SHEILA. I tell you—whoever that Inspector was, it was anything 
but a joke. You knew it then. You began to learn something. And 
now you've stopped. You’re ready to go on in the same old way. 
BIRLING. (Amused.) And you're not, eh? 

SHEILA. No, because | remember what he said, how he looked, 
and what he made me feel. And it frightens me the way you talk, 
and | can’t listen to any more of it. (GERALD rises, crosses to ber.) 
BIRLING. Well, go to bed then, and don’t stand there being hys- 
terical 





MRS. BIRLING. She’s over-tired. In the morning she'll be as amused 
as we are. 

GERALD. Everything’s all right now, Sheila. (Holds up engagement 
ring.) What about this ring? 

SHEILA. No, not yet. It’s too soon. | must think. 

BIRLING. (Pointing to ERIC and SHEILA.) Now look at the pair of 
them—the famous younger generation who know it all. And they 
can’t even take a joke (Telepbone rings sharply. A moment's 
complete silence. BIRLING goes to answer it.) Yes? ... Mr. 
Birling speaking What ?—Here (But obviously the 
other person bas rung off. He puts telepbone down slowly and 
looks in a panic-stricken fasbion at others.) That was the police 
A girl has just died—on her way to the Infirmary—after swal- 
lowing some disinfectant. And a Police Inspector is on his way 
here—to ask some—questions (As they stare quiltily and 
dumbfounded. sHEILA faces door. As she rises—) 











THE CURTAIN FALLS SLOWLY 





The Inspector... . 
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the new films 


(continued from page 6) 


» Three Wives” he plays a some. 
what similar part, a dime-store ty. 
coon whose jagged edges are con- 
spicuous in the polite atmosphere 
of his suburban town. Douglas is a 
rugged looking man with a a per- 
sonality to fit. Indeed, personality 
is the ke y to his success as an actor, 
His is so strong that a Douglas per- 
formance achieves an almost three- 
dimensional quality, in which he 
seems to stand out from the screen 
as if it were a stage and he an 
actor. It’s a remarkable accomplish- 
ment, whether from acting tech- 
nique or sheer animal vigor. We 
haven't seen anything like it since 
Charles Coburn conveyed the same 
quality in his early pictures. 

Douglas’ pe ‘formance naturally 
dwarfs the efforts of those around 
him, but several manage to make 
their presence known. Linda Dar- 
nell suddenly emerges as an actress 
after years as a face and figure, and 
Ann Sothern gives a sensitive, in- 
gratiating performance for the first 
time in this reviewer's memory, 
Connie Gilchrist and Thelma Ritter 
are excellent in smaller parts. 

If controversy still rages over the 
advisability of photographing stage 
plays into films, there is food for 
further talk in “Command Deci- 
sion”, made from the stage success 
by William Wister Haines. Done al- 
most e ‘xactly as on Broadway, with 
even sets and backgrounds similar, 
“Command Decision” emerges an 
intelligent, gripping film. The only 
disappointment is Clark Gable, 
who in every way fails to match 
the stage performance of Paul 
Kelly. 

Indeed, Mr. Gable may be an ar- 
gument for not making films ver- 
batim from plays. It is likely that 
he saw Mr. Kelly on the stage, for 
he plays Bri gadier General K. C. 
Dennis with a lugubrious air of de- 
teat, as if certain he could never 
equal the original performance. In 
only one scene does Gable come to 
life and this, to make our point, is 
the one new scene that has been 
written into the movie. As a Com- 
manding General talking down a 
plane in which only the bombardier 
survives, he achieves a power 
which indicates what many still 
maintain—that Gable 

Honors in 


can act. 
“Command Decision 
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really go to Walter Pidgeon. After 
years of sauntering through MGM 
musicals, he here has the pleasant- 
est of all experiences for an actor 
reminding his public that beneath 
it all he is an actor. He is flexible, 
convincing, and sympathetic as the 
general with the Pentagon mind. 
Charles Bickford, Brian Donlevy, 
and John Hodiak are excellent in 
supporting roles. Van Johnson plays 
a sergeant in a manner calculated 
to offend anyone ever a GI. 

If newcomer Paul Douglas helps 
make “A Letter to Three Wives” 
superior to the book from which it 
was adapted (a novel by John 
Klempner ), Humphrey Bogart, an 
old Hollywood hand, aids greatly 
in the less difficult feat of making 
an inferior film from a superior 
book. 

We mean, of course, Willard 
Motley’s novel “Knock on Any 
Door”. In the rush of war novels 
and top-brass reminiscences, this 
book seems temporarily to be for- 
gotten, but many consider it the 
finest delineation of a sordid part 
of the American scene that has ap- 
peared since the first Farrell. An 
immensely detailed and authentic 
exposition of Chicago's Skid Row, 
Knock On Any Door” put over its 
message in terms of gripping story- 
telling. Never stopping to preach, 
it provided a more effective con- 
demnation of slum conditions than 
any preachment could, and was a 
fine tough-character study to boot. 

Mr. Bogart and his associates, in 
turning “Knock” into a film, have 
slipped from blunder to blunder. 
They have distorted the story to 
make Bogart’s part the important 
one, letting him tell it in a series 
of flashbacks which emerge trite 
Hollywood clichés only superficial- 
ly resembling the book. As a pic- 
ture, “Knock” is just another trial 
story, with flashbacks serving as 
punctuation to the honest lawyer's 
speech to the jury. In an experi- 
enced cast John Derek, the least 
experienced, gives the best per- 
formance as Pretty Boy Romano, 
the tough kid. Even he, however, 
is not all he could be, for his good 
looks are of the cocktail-party va- 
riety.rather than of the streets. 

As it stands, Mr. Bogart’s new 
producing firm would have done 
better to leave “Knock On Any 
Door” to someone who really ap- 
preciated its possibilities, while 
they went ahead on a routine film 








TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL For THE STAGE 


"| believe the School for the Stage is the finest school for actors and Madame Daykarhanova the most 
inspiring teacher and coach | have ever worked with." 


RICHARD HART, Stage and Screen Actor 


The years of experience and personal genius of Madame Daykarhanova in developing the actor are 
of the highest order. Her contribution to the modern American Theatre through her standards of 


CSS MARY HUNTER, prominent Broadway Director 


‘Speaking as a teacher and a director, | would not have been able to do for my students and for 
my department at college what | have done, were it not for my work with Tamara Daykarhanova."’ 


HAZEL STRAYER, Director of the College Theatre, 
lowa State Teachers College 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


CLARE TREE MAJOR — DIRECTOR 


Professional preparation for the stage under directors actively engaged on Broadway. 

Comprehensive Curriculum—dancing, pantomime, voice development, acting, promotion, 

directing, scene building, lighting, costumes. Public performances weekly. Radio and tele- 

vision over noted networks. All studies directed to attainment of professional standards. 
Summer Course 10 Weeks June 20—6 Weeks July 5 


Approved for Veterans Registration Limited 


THE ONLY SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE THAT 
GUARANTEES EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


Write for catalog T to CLARE TREE MAJOR, Director 
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Dock Street School of the Theatre 


SYDNEY H. SPAYDE, Director 





America's oldest theatre offers a new school for stage training. Eighteen 
courses in theatrical arts. Classroom, laboratory and production work in one 
of the country's leading community theatres, managed by the Carolina Art 
Association. Three-year course, enrollment limited to 10 students in each 
year's class. Approved for Veteran Training. 


NEW SEMESTER BEGINS SEPTEMBER 1 


Catalog on request to 
DOCK STREET THEATRE, CHARLESTON, S. C. 
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FOR NEW THEATRES 
FOR OLD THEATRES 


Push the button at your fingertips — and the POWERSTAT 
Dimmer lowers or raises houselights smoothly, silently and 
efficiently. Dimming, brightening or blending houselights 
to create desired audience moods is easy with this modern 
light dimming equipment. From any one or a number of 
remotely-located stations throughout your theatre, you have 
instant, effortless control of the intensity of your lighting. 
The manager, at a convenient location; the head usher, from 
his station; or the spot man, from his booth, can dim the 
.. with none of the visual 
shock attending usual “ON-OFF” switching. Quietly, un- 
obtrusively, houselights lower to signal the start of the 
stage performance. Just as effectively, after each act, house- 
lights brighten to enable patrons to read programs, chat 
in comfort or to leave the theatre quickly and safely. 


houselights by pushbutton action . 


Building a new theatre? Renovating your present operation? 
There’s a POWERSTAT Dimmer to meet every applica- 
tion. These modern light dimmers handle incandescent and 
cold-cathode installations with equal effectiveness — provide 
trouble-free service. 

Write today for complete details on POWERSTAT 


Dimmers for your theatre — then consult with your 
architect or electrical contractor. 


WRITE 1049 DEMERS AVENUE, BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


rue SUPERIOR ELECTRIC cf 


BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


POWERSTAT VARIABLE TRANSFORMERS © VOLTBOX A-C POWER SUPPLIES © STABILINE VOLTAGE REGULATORS 


on delinquency. It probably would 
have been as good as the picture 
on view now. 

What goes on behind the scenes 
in international trade and film 
quotas is far beyond the mental 
scope of a film reviewer. But some- 
thing unusual must be happening 
in these shadowed fields, for more 
new foreign films than ever before 
seem to be appearing on the scene 

so many, indeed, that we can 
give space only to two. 

In “The Chips Are Down”, Jean- 
Paul Sartre comes closer than jn 
any of his works—book, play or 
movie—to explaining clearly the 
philosophy called Existentialism, 
Contrasting life with death by the 
device of allowing two newly dead 
folk a twenty-four-hour lease on 
life, he is able for two hours to 
sketch in their dialogue the outlines 
of his philosophy. Then, when one 
sentence at the end might bring it 
all together, M. Sartre ends the pic- 
ture with the key sentence left un- 
said. 

All very bewildering, but stimu- 
lating—and leading inevitably to 
the conclusion that M. Sartre is as 
bewildered as the rest of us as to 
the exact point he is driving at. 

Preceded by rumors that it had 
been held up by the U. S. Customs, 
the French film “Devil in the Flesh” 
gives rise to the belief that our dili- 
gent officials were shocked by no 
more than its title. 

The story of a 20-year-old nurse 
who during the first world war falls 

with remarkable suddenness—in 
love with a 17-year-old schoolboy, 
the film has many deft touches, and 
fine performances by Micheline 
Presle and Gerard Philipe, who 
strongly resembles Frank Sinatra 
But shocking the picture is not. In- 
stead it is romantic, poignant, and 
quite moving. English titles for this 
are by Elliot Paul who, though we 
hate to say it, seems to have failed 
to pass along some of the neater 
nuances in the French. 

Voyeur 
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Feagin School 
of Drama & Radio 


An intensive course of study designed for training the 
individual in preparation for professional work in 


*STAGE *SCREEN * RADIO * TELEVISION 
34th Year. Public appearances while in training. Courses in Speech, 
Personality, Poise. Separate H.S. and Children's Depts. Caf. T. 


Summer Terms—July 5 & August 8 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y., CO 5-0926 





Feb. 18, 1667. To the King's 
house, to “The Mayd’s Tragedy”; 
but vexed all the while with two 
talking ladies and Sir C harles Sed- 
ley; yet pleased to hear their dis- 
course, he being a stranger. And 
one of the ladies would, and did sit 
with her mask on, all the play, and, 
being exceeding witty as ever I 
heard woman, did talk most pleas- 
antly with him; but was, I believe, 
a virtuous woman, and of quality. 
He would fain know who she was, 
but she would not tell; yet did give 
him many pleasant hints of her 
knowledge of him, by that means 
setting his brains at work to find 

























THEATRE SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


NORMAN BRACE, Owner and Founder 


ENROLL FOR APRIL 4th TERM. VETERANS ACCEPTED. 


ADULTS—Prepare for a professional career on STAGE, SCREEN, RADIO and TELEVISION 
under the supervision of MAURICE McRAE, formerly of the Theatre Guild and U.S.O. Camp 
Shows & teacher of Jennifer Jones, Robert Walker, Lauren Bacall, Ezra Stone, Hume Cronyn, etc. 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS UNDER G.I. BILL OF RIGHTS 


out who she was, and did give him 
leave to use all means to find out 
who she was, but pulling off her 
mask. He was mighty witty and she 
also making sport with him ve ry in- 
offensively, that a more ple asant 
rencontre | never heard. But by 
that means lost the pleasure of the 
lay wholly, to which now and 
then Sir Charles Sedley’s exceptions 
against both words and pronounc- 


SPECIAL 8 WEEKS SUMMER COURSE—JULY AND AUGUST designed for elementary and 
high school teachers, community theatre directors, covering all phases of Play Production and 
Direction. Intimate classes—Professional direction 

CHILDREN'S THEATRE SCHOOL 


Classes Saturdays Only for High School Students & Children. Play Rehearsal, Cultured Speech, 
Poise, Microphone Technique, Costuming, Make-Up, etc. Call or write Secretary, Suite 131. 


7 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. Phone PL 7-1316 





ing were very pretty 

Mar. 2, ea7 After dinner, with BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL STUDIO 
my wife, to the King’s house to see - 

‘The Mayden Queene’ ,anew play 
of Dryden’s, mightily commended 
for the regularity of it, and the 
strain and wit; and, the truth is, 
there is a comical part done by 


Nell. which is Florimell, that 1 


DEDICATED TO 
TRUTH IN ACTING 


and we guarantee a Rich, Resonant Speaking Voice 
by lifting voice from throat to face. Power fo sup- 
port your Talent will be greatly increased through 
proper breath capacity and control. 
Productions for Agents, Producers in our Gold 
Room Theatre 





never can hope ever to see the like VIRGINIA DALY 8 weeks of combining private work with Studio BOWN ADAMS 

’ TI : Director Production in SUMMER STOCK DURING JULY Producer 
done again »y man or woman. i€ : ERE a em : AND AUGUST, develops polish for the experienced 
King and Duke of York were at ian ton tae ee a Ate Ene 2 ve tentee tr eae see ee ae Thea. 


f time when New York producers are most accessible 
) ~ 

O grex yeTTOrMmMAance 

the Play. But so great | Designed en Cudiitp end the iniiied 

of a com al part Was never, be- All coaching by Write for our current Literature Saturday School tor 


Ve . . . le ; " children and adults 
lieve, in the world before as Nell aes Daly and Mr 906 West Sted St. {Rtv. Or. Recation! ie ee 
dams. popular rates 





do this, both as a mad girle, then 
most and best of all when she 
comes in like a young gallant; and 


New York 24, N. Y. TR 7-4241 





hath the motions and carriage of a 
spark the most that ever I saw any 


JACOBS PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL, Inc. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE DANCE 


Founder TET SHAWN Director 


announces the 


SUMMER SEASON + 1949 
Outstanding Faculty for Classes in 
BALLET MODERN 
ETHNOLOGIC CHOREOGRAPHY 
AMERICAN DANCE BODY CONDITIONING 


Weekly Performances in Dance Festival Theatre 


for information regarding summer courses and theatre programs: 


Management: LYCETT-PECK ASSOCIATES 
Suite 1001, 441 Lexington Avenue at 44th St. New York 17, New York 





man have 
Aug. 16, 1667. Up, and at the of- 
hce all the morning, and so at noon 






to dinner, and after dinner my wife 
and I to the Duke's playhouse. 
where we saw the new pli iv acted 






vesterday, “The Feign Innocence, 
or Sir Martin Marr-all”; a play 
made by my Lord Duke of New- 
castle, but, as evervbod) says, cor- 
rected by Dryden. It is the most 
entire piece of mirth, a complete 
farce from one end to the other, 
that certainly was ever writ. I neve 
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MANHATTAN THEATRE 
COLONY 


Operated in conjunction 
with the famous 





OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 
Ogunquit, Maine 
Study ACTING and STAGECRAFT 
through PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE in 
PROFESSIONAL ENVIRONMENT un- 
der PROFESSIONAL DIRECTION. 
Students appear regularly in public 
performances, before paying audiences. 
Expert instruction in VOICE, RADIO, 
BODY CONTROL and MAKE-UP. 
APPROVED BY VETERANS 
ADMINISTRATION 
Twenty-third Season Ten WV eeks 
JUNE 27th to SEPT. 3, 1949 
For further details regarding the work 
of The Manhattan The atre Colony, 
address 


MRS. WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. 
78 Dartmouth Street 


Forest Hills. L. L. New York City 


or Ogunquit, Maine 


Patc/wOrk Players 
SUMMER THEATRE 


will accept a limited number 
of students 


Weekly public appearances @ Pro- 

fessional training @ Partial scholar- 

ships for the talented @ Rehearsals 

start June 14 @ Registration closes 

May 14. or before if enrollment quota 
filled @ G.I. Accredited. 


For Catalog Address Box 1329, 
Roanoke 
“In The Blue Ridge Mountains 
Of Virginia” 


YY 


17th Annual Session 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


JULY 12th-AUGUST 20th, 1949 
—-_ 


DRAMA, Art including professional class, Piano 
and Chora! Music, Short Story Writing, Play- 
writing, Ballet, Weaving and Design, Leather 
craft, and Oral French. 


A combination of education and recreation in 
the heart of the Canadian Rockies 


For Calendar write 
Director, Department of Extension 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
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laughed so in all my life. I laughed 
till my head ached all the evening 
and night with the laughing; and at 
very good wit therein, not fooling. 
The house full, and in all things of 
mighty content to me. 
Aug. 17, 1667. At noon home to 
dinner, and presently my wife and 
| and Sir W. Pen to the King’ s play- 
ec where the house enrdi- 
nary full; and there was the King 
and Duke of York to see the new 
play, “Queen Elizabeth's Troubles, 
and the History of Eighty Eight”. 
| confess I have sucked in so much 
of the sad story of Queen Elizabeth, 
from my cradle, that I was re ady 
to weep for her sometimes; but the 
play is the most ridiculous that sure 
ever come upon the stage; and, in- 
deed, is merely a shew, only shews 
the true garbe of the Queen in those 
days, just as we see Queen Mary 
and Queen Elizabeth painted; but 
the play is merely a puppet play, 
acted by living puppets. Neither the 
design nor language better; and 
one stands by and tells us the mean- 
ing of things: only I was pleased to 
see Knipp dance among the milk- 
maids, and to hear her sing a song 
to Queen Elizabeth; and to see her 
come out in her night-gown with 
no lockes on, but her bare face and 
hair only tied up in a knot behind; 
which is the comeliest dress that 
ever I saw her in to her advantage. 
Oct. 5, 1667. Took my wife and 
Willet to the Duke of York’s play- 
house, but the house so full, it be- 
ing a new play, “The Coffee 
House”, that we could not get in, 
and so to the King’s house: and 
there, going in, met with Knepp, 
and she took us up into the tire- 
ing-rooms: and to the women’s 
shife, where Nell was dressing her- 
self, and was all unready, and i 
very pretty, prettier than I thought. 
And so walked all up and down the 
house above, and then below into 
the scene-room, and there sat down, 
and she gave us fruit: and here I 
read the que stions to Knepp, while 
she answered me, through all her 
part of “Flora’s Figarys” which 
was acted to-day. But, Lord! to see 
how they were both painted would 
make a man mad, and did make me 
loath them; and what base com- 
pany of men comes among them, 
and how lewdly they talk! and how 
poor the men are in clothes, and yet 
what a shew they make on the stage 
by candle-light, is very observable. 
But to see how Nell cursed, for hav- 
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ETERBOROUGH 
LAYERS Founded 1933 


Professional Summer Theatre t 
Peterborough, New Hampshire 


APPRENTICE GROUP 


JUNE 30th — SEPT. Ist. 


FO ID 


Sponsors 
Iva CLAIRE SINCLAIR Lewis 
Cart CARMER Papraic Cotum 
Rutu Sr. Denis Barrett H. Crary 
Leir Erickson MARGARET ANGLIN 


LAWRENCE TIBBETT 


For information address: 


EDITH BOND STEARNS 
5 West 8th Street, New York City 





SCHUSTER -MARTIN 
SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


Second oldest institution of its kind in the 
United States. 


FORTY-EIGHTH YEAR 
ee ee e@ 
Professional training for 


THEATRE AND RADIO 


Schuster-Martin is noted for the sound technical 
and artistic training it gives its students. Alli 
classes are limited to insure individual attention. 


Summer and Fall Terms 


For catalog address: Secretary, Little Playhouse, 
Kemper Lane, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 





TUFTS ARENA THEATER 


Tufts College Summer School 
July 5th to August 20th 
AN ACTORS’ THEATER 


Five plays, five performances each. 
Arena stage, metropolitan Boston audi- 
ences 
Exacting individual and ensemble rehear- | 
sals for each production. 
All roles played by School Company. 
No technical production responsibilities. 
9 credits toward A.B. or A.M. degrees. 
Limited to 15 men, 10 women. 
For information write: 
Secretary, Tufts Arena Theater 


Tufts College, Medford 55, Mass. 
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A SUMMER IN COLORADO 
and SCHOLASTIC ADVANCEMENT at 


COLORADO COLLEGE 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Summer Session . . June 27 to Aug. 20, 1949 
Dance Directed by 


HANYA HOLM 
Assisted by Alwin Nikolais, Gregory Mac- 
Dougal!, Oliver Costock 


SEVEN-WEEK MUSIC FESTIVAL 
Seminar conducted by Paul Hindemith 
Resident Quartet 
Dance and Drama Productions 
Colorado College School of Languages 
Complete Schedule of Academic Subjects 

For further information address: 

Director of Summer Session, Colorado 

College, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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flViene six Theatre 


Est. 1894. Pupils Peggy Ann Garner, Lizabeth Scott 
Una Merkel, Fred Astaire, Don Dunphy, John Battle 


STAGE * RADIO * TELEVIS 
Dromotic Art — Voice — Diction 

Directing — Music — Playwriting 

Operetta — Vocal, Classic and Modern 

Bellet — Toe — Tap — Exhibition — Acrobatic 
Rodio — Script Drama — Announcing — Singing 


Public appearances open to Producers 
Class. private, day, evening. ENROLL NOW! 


Approved for Veterans 
Annex for teen-ages and children 
Information by Secretary Montaire. 
1780 Broadway, New York 19 
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| UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
SUMMER SESSION of 
THEATRE ARTS (2nd year) 
ee 


Productions in air-conditioned theatre. 


8 Weeks: June 27 to August 20 
Guest stars from the professional theatre. 
) Courses in all phases of production. 
) Allied courses in Speech and Radio. 
Student Assistantships Available 
For Further Information Write 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 
Minor Hall, University of Virginia 
} Charlottesville, Va. 
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RADIO 
SPEECH 
THEATRE 


Combined with liberal arts courses leading to 
A.B. and A.M. degrees. Script writing, pro- 
duction, pantomime, public speaking, and asso- 
ciated theatre and radio arts. 





Students play before metropolitan audiences in 
well-equipped theatre and broadcast from net- 
work stations. 


Placement assistance. 


Write for literature 


EMERSON COLLEGE 


ADMISSIONS SECRETARY 
128 Beacon Street Boston 16, Mass. 





CAPE COD 
THEATRE eee 


BARNSTABLE, MASS. 


Summer Session @ July and August 


For Boys and Girls 14-2¢ 


r expert { 
Send for illustrated folder. > 


Direc for 


MARGARET WHITE CAMPBELL 


73 Charles Street, Massachusetts. 
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ing so few people in the pit, was 
pretty; the other house carrying 
away all the people at the new 
play, and is said, now-a-days, to 
have generally most company, as 
being better playe rs. By and by into 
the pit, and there saw the play, 
which is pretty good, but my belly 
was full of what I had seen in the 
house, and so, after the play done, 
away home, and there to the writ- 
ing my letters, and so home to sup- 
per and to bed. 

Jan. 1, 1668. Thence I after din- 
ner to the Duke of York's play- 
house, and there saw “Sir Martin 
Mar-all”; which I seen so 
often, and yet am mightily pleased 
with it, and think it mighty witty, 
and the fullest of proper matter for 
mirth that ever was writ: 


have 


and I do 
clearly see that they do improve in 
their acting of it. Here a mighty 
company of citizens, ‘prentices, and 
others; and it makes me observe, 
that when | begun first to be able 
to bestow a play on myself, I do 
not remember that I saw so many 
by half of the ordinary ‘prentices 
and mean people in the pit at 2s. 
6d. a-piece as now; I going for sev- 
eral years no higher than the 12d. 
and then the 18d. places, though | 
strained hard to go in then when | 
did: so much the vanity and pro- 
digality of the age is to be observed 
in this particular. 

Feb. 24, 1668. All the morning at 
the office, and at noon home to din- 
ner, and thence with my wife and 
Deb. to the King’s House, 
“The Virgin Martyr’, the 
it hath been acted a great while: 
and it is mighty pleasant; not that 
the play is worth much, but it is 
finely acted by Becke Marshal. But 
that which did please me beyond 
anything in the whole world was 
the wind-musique when the angel 
comes down, which is so sweet that 
it ravished me, 


to see 


first time 


and indeed, in a 
word, did wrap up my soul so that 
it made me really sick, just as I 
have formerly been when in love 
with my wife. 

Apr. 15, 1668. To the King’s play- 
house, into a corner of the 18d. box. 
Maid’s Trage- 
dy”, a good play. Coach, Is: play 
and oranges, 2s. 6d. 

June 7, 1668. Up, and to the of- 
fice, where busy all the 


and there saw “The 


morning, 


and then at noon home to dinner, 
and I to the 
and there saw 
the first time 


and thence my wife 
King's playhouse, 
“The Island Princess”. 
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Acting* Radio 
Directing 

Costume and 
Scene Design 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
Accredited: B.F. A. and M. F. A. Degrees 


For Information 

LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 
Dept. T. A., Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3, illinois 


“THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


Perry-Mansfield 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 
Charlotte Perry, Director 


15 College Credits in Drama, Dance, 
Stage Production, Costume and Art. 
Address: PORTIA A. MANSFIELD 
135 Corono Ave., Pelham, N. Y 


Telephone: Pelham 8-0025 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
of DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED IN 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


HE foremost institution for 
Dramatic and Expressiona] 
Training in America. The courses 
of the Academy furnish the essen- 
tial preparation for Directing and 
Teaching as well as for Acting. 


For Catalog Address Secretary 
ROOM 142, CARNEGIE HALL 
NEW YORK 19. N. Y. 
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Get Your 
Professional 
Theatre Training 


at THE 
DRAMATIC 


WORKSHOP 


ERWIN PISCATOR, 
Director 


ee 


Summer Program: 


AT LAKE PLACID, N. Y.: 


DRAMA FESTIVAL 
AND SCHOOL 


IN NEW YORK CITY: 


ALL REGULAR 
DRAMATIC COURSES 


LIMITED ENROLLMENTS 
Write now for full information to: 


REGISTRAR, PRESIDENT THEATRE 
247 West 48 St., New York 19 





Columbia Aniversitp 
in the City of New York 


Courses in the 


SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Playwriting, Stagecraft, Directing, 
Acting, Radio 
Summer Session—July 5-August 12 
Winter Session begins September 28 
For information address 
Office of University Admissions 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York 27, N. Y. 





LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL OF 


RADIO and THEATRE 


Comprehensive 2-year course 

in Radio and Theatre Arts 
ANNOUNCING THEATRE 
NEWSCASTING TELEVISION 
ADVERTISING ACTING 
SCRIPT WRITING MAKE-UP 
RADIO MUSIC VOICE 
PRODUCTION DICTION 

STATION ROUTINE 
Known For Over Forty Years 
For Success of Its Graduates 
Write for Catalog 

5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 





I ever saw it; and it is a pretty good 
play, many good things being in it, 
and a good scene of a town on fire. 
We sat in an upper box, and the 
jade Nell come and sat in the next 
box; a bold merry slut, who lay 
laughing there upon people; and 
with a comrade of hers of the 
Duke’s house, that come in to see 
the play. 

Nov. 25, 1668. My wife and I to 
the Duke of York’s house, to see 
“The Duchesse of Malfy”, a sorry 
play, and sat with little pleasure, 
for fear of my wife's seeing me look 
about, and so I was uneasy all the 
while, though I desire and resolve 
never to give her trouble of that 
kind more. 

Dec. 2, 1668. The play done, we to 
White Hall: where my wife staid 
while I up to the Duchesse’s and 
Queen's side, to speak with the 
Duke of York: and here saw all the 
ladies, and heard the silly discourse 
of the King, with his people about 


- him, telling a story of my Lord 


Rochester's having of his clothes 
stole, while he was with a wench; 
and his gold all gone, but his 
clothes found afterwards stuffed 
into a feather bed by the wench 
that stole them. 


broadway 


revisited 
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them, on those rare opportunities 
I now have for discovering what 
they are talking about. “Life With 
Mother”, for example, was pleas- 
antly accepted by several of them 
as only not quite so good as “Life 
With Father”. That optimistic view 
is, evidently, a Row D view; from 
Row P, “Life With Mother” is, ex- 
cept for Mr. Lindsay's delightful 
strut and Miss Stickney’s delicate 
charm, a play almost alarmingly at- 
tenuated. And “A Streetcar Named 
Desire” is obviously a thing of 
beauty if you sit in front of it, al- 
though from Row O (extreme left ) 
it is a fitful play, directed in a se- 
ries of convulsive spasms. Nor was 
the extreme tedium of the entire 
first act of “Inside U. S. A.” nearly 
so evident to those who sat in the 
third, fourth and fifth rows as to 
those of us who sat in the depths 
of the alphabet at the Majestic 
where, if memory serves, they use 
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Integrated Professional Theatre 
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a double alphabet in an innocent 
effort to deceive. 

This difference of viewpoint 
might be lessened if all theatres 
where the size, say, of Henry Mil- 
ler's, where my wife and | saw 
“Born Yesterday” happily from the 
last row orchestra. But in that 
event, of course, we would not 
have seen even the four or five 
plays we have managed to scrape 
into during the past couple of sea- 
sons. For that is another thing one 
learns as a member of the majority: 
there are no seats, not even bad 
ones. There are no seats at all—not 
tor “Mister Roberts”, not for “Ed- 
ward My Son”, not for “Anne of the 
Thousand Days” or “As the Girls 
Go” or “Kiss Me, Kate” or “I sight 
Up the Sky”. When you ask, people 
are generally kind. But they do 
laugh. 

1 am aware that this cannot be 
literally true. People must go to see 
these plays and shows and must, 
therefore, in some fashion have ob- 
tained their seats. The answer is 
clearly that, in the old days, we 
lived soft and hence are now un- 
fitted for competition. There must 
be a way to get tickets. There must 
be a trick about it. It must be akin 
to the extraction of Pullman reser- 
vations from unwilling railroads, 
where the little foxes inherit the 
rooms. (We're not very good at get- 
ting Pullman reservations either, 
come to think of it.) But perhaps 
no one can teach old critics new 
tricks, so spoiled do they become 
—r sitting in the lap of luxury 

. left. But even for those not 
sO tele shin the trick must be a 
difficult one; must leave the aver- 
age layman panting and unnerved, 
in bad condition to enjoy the play 
even if, from where he will be sit- 
ting, he can see it at all. Or else 
with it all grown stale, with all the 
best parts already revealed by for- 
tunate friends during infinite weeks 
of waiting. 


T has always seemed implausible 

to me that anyone should know 
what he will want to do six-weeks- 
come-Wednesday. But I presume 
that many of the people who see 
“Mister Roberts” tonight will have 
known for at least that long that, 
on whatever date this may be, they 
would prefer “Mister Roberts” to 
conversation, a book or 
even, if it comes to that, getting 
quietly drunk. It seems an odd, al- 
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THE VARIAC* 
in a number of models and sizes 
versatility, very low losses and advanced mechanical design of all VARIACS 
kva rating is especially adaptable to little theater lighting control 


the original continuously-adjustable transformer . . . is available 
This newest addition to the VARIAC line has the 
Its 3.45 


The Type V-20M [illustrated), on 115-volt lines, delivers output voltages continuously 
adjustable from zero to either 115 or 135 volts with a rated current of 20 amperes, and 
a maximum of 30. The no-load loss is only 27 watts. Price: Type V-20M VARIAC 
$55.00 

VARIACS are the ideal alternating-current lighting control because they are highly 
efficient, will operate with any number or combination of lights up to the full load rat- 
ing, are correctly designed for long life and provide smooth voltage variation fror 
zero 
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most morbid, way to arrange one’s 
life, but I may have to come to it 
And I am equally averse, because 
of faulty early training, to eating 
an early dinner, leaping anxiously 
into a cab, and darting off to, say, 
the Shubert on the oft-chance that 
some two people may decide at 
8:30 that they don’t, after all, want 
very much to see Mr. Anderson’s 
newest. I know this can be done: 
we got in that way to see “Street. 
car” and I was trembling like a leaf. 
( You only have one shot, of course: 
it’s a bull’s eye on the first try, or 
frustration—and heaven knows 
people are frustrated enough al- 
ready. ) 

The whole thing is frustrating, 
when you think about it. And I, for 
past sins, have a special sense of 


guilt 


EVER 


4 ber, did I say in those words 


so tar as | can remem- 


that any play was “a must”; but 
often in print, and occasionally on 
the plattorm, I was urgent about 
plays during the years between the 
fall of 1928 and January, 1943. “If 
you care anything about the thea- 
tre.” I used to say in effect, “this is 
something which it would be al- 
most self-betrayal to miss. If we do 
not support the best in the thea- 
tre | said things like that, | 
now embarrassedly remember, to 
people in Princeton, New Jersey, 
and Philadelphia and _ Pittsburgh 
and even (God forgive me) Nia- 
gara Falls. What is a little trip to 
New York, compared to the de- 
“Winterset” o1 
Electra’? If 
people like you do not support the 


lights of—oh, say 
Mourning Becomes 
American Theatre, whither does it 
drift? 

Well, I live five months of the 
vear within a fifteen-minute taxi 
ride of Shubert Alley. I still like the 
theatre; even years of first-nighting 
did not submerge that fondness. | 
no longer feel quite so intensely 
about it, perhaps; even a loved 
one’s face dims in memory if for 
vears vou do not see her or see het 
only from an extremely oblique an- 
gle. 1 would still like to go to the 
theatre, although certainly not to 
everything, and preferably not on 
first nights. But I guess I won't. | 
guess I just don't know how to. 
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Records) in a first-rate perform- 
ance by Mieczyslaw Horszowski, 
\Jexander Schneider, Milton Ka- 
tims, and Frank Miller. The work 
dates from the period of Brahms’ 
acute and anguished guilt over his 
love for Clara Schumann; a good 
indication of the music $s quality 


lies in the composers statement 
about it: “Imagine a man who is 
ready to shoot himse ‘If, because no 
other course is left”. The perform- 
ers involved work together with 
fne ensemble, and make this set 
most worthwhile. 

The history of “Le Boeuf sur le 
toit is a little out of joint. Darius 
\ilhaud first wrote a score by that 
title in 1919; his intention was that 
it should accompany a short, silent 
Chaplin film, any Chaplin film. 
Jean Cocteau got round to hearing 
it. of course, ae sprang into the 
creation of a ballet-pantomime by 
the same name. The title now exists 
mainly as the name of a rather du- 
bious Parisian bar. Milhaud’s music 
needs no plot to hold it up. He orig- 
inally conceived it as a piece “gay 
and full of movement”, and it is just 
that. The rhythms are for the most 
part souvenirs of his days in the 
French diplomatic service in Brazil, 
with a kind of razzmatazz under- 
tone running through the whole 
score. Dimitri Mitropoulos whips 
the Minneapolis Symphony 
a spirited performance, 
and Columbia's recording is fine. 

The best harpsichord recording 
[have heard turns up this month in 
Hargail’s album of the four little 
Bach “Duets” for that instrument. 
They are handsomely performed 
by Frank Pelleg, an Israeli musi- 
cian (these recorded in Tel 
\viv), and emerge with a more 

masculine pe rsonality than you us- 
ually find in such economically 
written music. 

The musicianly young tenor Wil- 
liam Horne makes his first appear- 
ance on Me ‘rcury in a performance 
ot Beethoven's moving cycle, “An 
die ferne Geliebte”, with 
Kupp providing excellent piano ac- 
companiment. The 


little 
well 

Mitchell Miller, the oboist whose 
recording of Williams’ 
ided one of Merc ury s 


through 


were 


recording is a 
dim, but the songs stand up 


Vaughan 


concerto pro\ 


Franz 
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Largest col- 
lection of the World's 
finest costumes. The 
kind Broadway stars wear. Moder- 
ate rental prices. We are equipped 
to handle your every need. Send 
us your list of requirements and 
be sure BROOKS costumes your 
next show. 


BROOK §S 


1152 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-5060 





DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


PLAYS FOR 
NON-PROFESSIONAL 
PRODUCTION 
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Send for New Catalogue 
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DRAMATISTS PLAY 
SERVICE, INC. 


6 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


DIALECTON——— 


The NEW Audio-Visual 
Method of Learning Dialects 


The DIALECTON Album contains eight 
recorded European-American dialects plus 
the DIALECTON INSTRUCTION HAND- 
BOOK. The dialects include French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Italian, Swedish, Greek, Rus- 
sian and Yiddish 



















The DIALECTON METHOD has been ap 
proved by authorities of Stage, Screen, Ra- 
dio, and Education. Actors, students, direc- 
tors, writers, teachers find the DIALECTON 
METHOD the simplest and most convenient 
way of studying dialects 


PRICE $15 PREPAID (Plus 10% Fed. Tax) 


DIALECTON 
19th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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A Famous By-Line of the Theatre 


Costume rentals for complete pro- 
ductions or any part thereof, to 
schools, colleges and little theatres 
everywhere. 100,000 costumes in 
stock—promptly available at very 
moderate rates. You name the pro- 
duction or general list of require- 
ments—we send full information 
without obligation. 
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most appealing albums to date, re- 
turns with another concerto for that 
same firm, this time by Mozart's 
Italian contemporary Cimarosa, ar- 
ranged by Arthur Benjamin. Deli- 
cate stuff, excellently performed by 
Miller and Daniel Saidenberg's 
Little Symphony. 

Vox has reissued, in domestic 
pressings but at import prices, a 
couple of Polydor’s most desirable 
sets, unavailable for years: Alban 
Berg's “Suite Lyrique” for string 
quartet, and Gustav Mahler's “Kin- 
dertotenlieder”. Both composers 
have their cults, but even the un- 
tutored listener will find these 
works impressive. 
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PLAY PRODUCTION AND DIRECTION, 
by C. Lowell Lees. Prentice Hall. 
Illustrated. $5.00. 

Here is another valuable addi- 
tion to the growing list of books 
designated to systematize and clar- 
ify the work of the director in the 
non-professional theatre. The 
whole process of play production 
is treated, from program selection 
to final performance, with ample 
illustrations and selected bibliog- 
raphies to help the beginning di- 
rector toward a sensible under- 
standing of his craft. Even though 
the book is written as a primer, and 
as such contains much material 
that is ordinarily taken for granted 
by those with experience, it should 
have value to old hands as a re- 
minder of the principles underlying 
their work. 

The book is divided into five sec- 
tions: Selection, in which the fac- 
tors governing the choice of play 
are discussed; Preparation, cover- 
ing the technical problems beset- 
ting the director in devising his 
prompt-book and wrestling with 
the dramatic values in the script; 
Growth, dealing with the relation- 
ship between the director and his 
cast during the major part of the 
rehearsal period; Construction, a 
summary of front and backstage 
work; and finally Integration and 
Production, wherein the final 
phases of preparation for perform- 
ance are treated. 

Curtis Canfield 
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ROPE 
By Patrick Hamilton Royalty, $25.90 


CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY $.85 
By Julius |. & Philip G. Epstein Royalty, $50.09 


PARLOR STORY 

By William McCleery 
NO EXIT In Mms. 
By Jean-Pau! Sartre Royalty, $25.00 
SEE HOW THEY RUN $1.25 
By Philip King Royalty, $25.00 


Where Available 


THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED 
By Sidney Howard $.85 


LILIOM $.85 
By Ferenc Molnar 


STRANGE BEDFELLOWS $2.00 


By Florence Ryerson & Colin Clements 


MEDEA $1.00 
By Robinson Jeffers 


O MISTRESS MINE 


By Terrance Rattigan 


ANGLE STREET $.85 


By Patrick Hamilton 


TWO MRS. CARROLLS 
By Martin Vale 


When Available 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY $2.00 
By Anita Loos 


PRESENT LAUGHTER $2.50 
By Noe! Coward 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
The House of Plays 


25 W. 45th St.. New York 19 
7623 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46 


$.85 
Royalty, $35.00 


In Mms. 
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CONTACT BOOK 


WINTER ‘48-'49 
mail orders at $1.00 


CELEBRITY SERVICE, Inc Dep!.F 
150 E. S4th St., New York 22, N.Y. 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


PLAY PRODUCTION 
AND DIRECTION $5.00 
C. Lowell Lees 
ART AND DESIGN IN THE 
BRITISH FILM 5.00 
ed. Edward Carrick 


THE NEGRO IN FILMS 
Peter Nobile 


FROM NATIVE ROOTS 4.00 
Felix Sper 

THEATRE (Reviews) 3.50 
Harold Hobson 

MARIONETTES 3.75 
Mabel and Les Beaton 


MARIONETTES ARE PEOPLE 2.50 
Edith Thane 


48 W. 52nd St. New York 19, N.Y. 
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ews , you believe in saving. 


But it’s mighty hard to make yourself take cash 
out of your pocket, and time out of your day, to do 
it regularly. 


The sure way, the easy way to do your saving is 
to get started on an automati 


U.S. Savings Bonds. Like this 


savings plan with 


1, If you're on a payroll, sign up in the Payroll 
Savings Plan, then forget it. From then on the 
money saves itself—so much per week, or so 
much per month. 


2. \f you're not on a payroll, sign up at your 
bank for the Bond-A-Month Plan. Equally easy. 
You decide how much you want to put into 
bonds every month, your bank does the rest. 


In just ten years after you start buying bonds, your 
money starts coming back to you—well-fattened! 
Every $3 you invest today brings you back $4 to 
make possible all the wonderful things you dream of 


doing. 

And remember—any time you need your money for 
emergencies, you can get it back in minutes, without 
losing interest. 
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